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THE RUE ST. DENIS EPIC. 


BOOK I. 

SOME PAGES OF HISTORY. 


chatter L 

EXCELLENTLY CUT OUT. 

T he two /eax} immediately attached to he Revolu¬ 
tion of July, 1831 and 1832, form one i f the moat 
peculiar and striking momenta of history, '.’hese two 
years, amid t lose that precede and follow vth>-. i, smnd 
out like mountains. They possess true Tevolutionar 
grandeur. Precipices may be traced in them, ' .ne 
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social masses, the very foundations of civii>atlon, the 
solid group of superi. nposed and adherent interests, 
the time-honoured profiles of the ancient Gcllic forma¬ 
tion, appear t nd disappear in them every moment, 
‘ through the stormy clouds of systems, passions, ant’ the¬ 
ories. These appearances and disappearances have been 
called resistance and movement. At intervals, truth, -— 
that daylight of the human soul, —is seen shining there. 

This remarkable epoch is so circumscribed, and is be¬ 
ginning-to become so remote from us, that we can even 
now seize its principal outlines. 

We will make tb^ attempt. 

’ The Restoration was one of those intermediate phases, 
difficult to define, in which we find fatigue, buzzing, 
murmurs, sleep, and tumult, and which, after all, are 
nought but the arrival of a great nation at a halting- 
place. These epochs are peculiar, and deceive the poli* 
tician who would fain take advantage of then. At the 
outset the nation only demands repose; it thirsts for 
but one thing, — peace ; it has but one ambition, — to 
be small; which is another phrase for being quiet. 
“ Great events, great hazards, gre" t adventure's, great 
men, — thank God, we have ha»i enough of thes'*; we 
are over head and ears in them.” We woulu "ive C®sar 
for Prusias, and Napoleon foi the Roi u’YvotOt. “ What 
a good little king was he! ” We have been marching 
I since daybreak; we have reached the evening of a long 
and rough journey; we made oi r first stage with 
Mirabeau, the second with Robespn rreVand the third 
with Napoleon, and we are exhaust od. Everybody in¬ 
sists on JL bed. ' 

Wor. > out devotions, heroisms which hr. Ye grown old, 
ated ambitions, and rdady-made fortune's, seek, diim. 
im ■‘lore* and solicit what ? — a resting-place; and they 
have’t. they take possession of peace, tranquillity, and 
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leisuxr; ^\sy are content. Still, at the same time, cer- 
tam facts arise, demand recogrition, and knock at the 
door in thejr turn. These facts proceed from revolution 
and war. They exist, they live, they h ive the right to 
install themselves in society, which they do; and in the 
majority instances, facts are the quartermasters who 
merely prepare a billet for principles. 

This then is what appears to political philosophers. 

At th'.^ same time that weary men claim rest, accom¬ 
plished facts demand guarantees; for guarantees are to 
facts what repose is* to men. This is what England 
‘asked of the Stuarts after the Protector; and what 
France asked of the Bourbons after the empire. These 
guarantees are a necessity of the times, and they must 
be granted. Princes “ concede ” them; but, in reality, it 
is the force of things that gives them. This is a profound 
truth, and one worth knowing, which the Stuarts did not 
suspect in 1662, and of which the Bourbons did not even 
gain a glimpse in 1814. 

The preduitined family, which returned to France 
when Napoleon collapsed, had the fatal simplicity to be¬ 
lieve that it go,.and that it could take back what it 
had once given; tin the House of Bourbon possessed 
the right d ’ v^ine, and x 'ranee possessed nothing; and that 
the p'-lltical right concoaed in the charter of Louis 
XVIII. was nothing but a branch of the divine right, 
detached by the House of Bourbon and graciously given 
to the people up U the day when the king should think 
proper to clutch it again. Still, from the displeasure 
which thv. gift a used it, the House of Boiubon should 
have felt that it did not emanate from it. It behaved in 
a grudging w ly to the nineteenth century, an 1 fiowned 
on every expansion of the nation. To employ a trivis 
that is to say, a popular and true phrase, it was crab^ jd; 
and the people saw it 
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It thought it was strong because the empiit hai’’. been 
removed before it, like a stage scene; but it aid not per» 
ceive that it had itself been produced in tho s'^me way, 
nor see that it was held in the same hand which had 
removed Napoleon. 

It believed that it had roots because it was the past. 
It was mistaken; it formed a portion of the past, but the 
whole past was France. The roots of French society 
were not in the Bourbons, but in the nation. These ob¬ 
scure and vigorous roots did not constitute the right of 
one family, but the history of a people. They were 
everywhere, except • upon the throne. The House of 
Bourbon was to Fiance the illustrious and blood-stained 
jiucleus of her history, but was no longer the principal 
element of her destiny nor the necessary basis of her 
political structure. She could do without the Bburbons j 
she had done without them for two-and-twenty years. 
There was a solution of continuity ; they did not suspect 
it. And how should they suspect it, when they imagined 
that Louis XVII. reigned on the 9th Therm^dor, and that 
Louis XVIII. was reigning on the day of Marengo ? 
Never, since the origin of history, hf*’*.; princes been so 
blind in the presence of facts and what portion of divine 
authority which facts contain and promulgu'e. Never 
did that earthly claim which k called the right oi kings, 
deny to such a j)itch the right from on high. 

• It was a capital error which led this family to lay its 
hand oi^pe more on the guarantees “g.anted”in 1814,— 
on the “ coacessions ” as it entitled t lem. It is a sad 
thing that what it called its concessi jns were our con¬ 
quests ; what it called our^encroachments "v^ere our rights. 

When Jhe hour seemed t5 it to have con. the Eestor- 
a' ion,' supposing itself victorious over Bonapmrte, end 
firli.Jv rooted in the country, — that'is to say, believing 
itqelf trongand deep, — suddenly made up its mind, and 
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risked ilis '^stake. One morning it ruse in the face of 
France, anC lifting its voice, contested the collective title 
and the individual title, the sovereignty of the nation 
and the liberty of the citizen. In other words, it denied 
to tbs nalnon' that which made it a nation, and to the 
^ citizen that which made him a citizen. 

This is the basis of those famous decrees which are 
called the Ordinances of July. The Kestoration fell. 

It fell justly. Still, let us add, it was not absolutely 
hostile to all forms, of progress. Grand things were 
.accomplished, while it stood aloof. 

During the Restoration the nation had grown accus¬ 
tomed to calm discussion, in which the republic was 
deficient, and to grandeur in peace, which was not known 
under the empire. France, strong and free, was an en¬ 
couraging sight to the other nations of Europe. Under 
Robespierre, the Revolution ruled; under Bonaparte, can¬ 
non ; while in the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
it was intellect’s turn to speak. The wind ceased, and 
the torch was ro-lighted. The pure light of mind played 
around the serene summits. It was a magnificent, use¬ 
ful, and delightful spectacle. For fifteen years, those 
great principles, whic'i are so old to the thinker, so new 
to tl\e statesman, — equal’ty before the law, liberty of 
conscience, freedom of the press and of speech, and the 
accessibility oi all fitting men to office, — could be seen 
at work in a reign of peace, and publicly. Things went 
, on thus till 1830. • The Bourbons were an instrument of 
civilization which broke in the hands of Prowdence. 

The fall of the iJourbohs was full of grandeur; not on 
their side, bu*^^ on that of the qa'.ion. They left t’’e throne 
with gravity, but without authority. Their descent int, 
night was no\> one of those solemn dis&ppearances wh‘ch 
lend a sombre emotion to history; it was neith''. /the 
spectral calm of Charles L nor the eagle cry of N ^.>o^e«n. 
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They went away, that was alL They laid down tna crown, 
and retained no aureole. Though they wer.. dignified, 
they were not august; they lacked, in a certain measure, 
the majetety of their misfortune. Charles X., ordering a 
round table to be cut square during the voyage to Cher¬ 
bourg, seemed more anxious about imperilled etiquette than 
about the crumbling monarchy. This pettiness saddened 
the devoted men who were personally attached to the 
Bourbons, and the serious men who honoured their race. 
The people behaved admirably, however; and the nation, 
attacked one morning by a sort of royalist insurrection, 
felt itself so strong that it displayed no anger. It de¬ 
fended itself, restrained itself, restored things to their 
places, — the government to law, the Bourbons to exile, 
— alas! and stopped there. It took the old king, Charles 
X., from under the dais which had sheltered Louis XIV., 
and placed him gently on the ground. It touched the 
royal persons cautiously and sorrowfully. It was not one 
man, or a few men, but France, united F'^ance, France 
victorious and intoxicated by her victory, who appeared 
to remember, and put into practice before <^he eyes of the 
whole world, these serious remarks of cJuillaume du Vair 
after the day of the Barricades: — '‘It is easv for those 
who are accustomed to obtain the favours of the great, 
and to leap like a bird from branch to branch, from a low 
to a flourishing fortune, to show themselves harsh against 
their prince in his adveisity; but for .uy part, the fortune 
of my kings, principally of those who' are afflicted, will 
ever be ven .rable to me.” 

The Bourbons bore away witli them respect, buc not 
regret. - A s we have said, their misfortune was greater 
t 'mn themselves, and they faded on the hori/on. 

-’’he Revolution of July at once found friends and ene¬ 
mies hroughout the world. The former rushed toward 
it fejUtn .^siastically and joyfully, while the ’atter turned 
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away, eaca according to his. nature. The princes of 
Europe, the owls of this dawn, at the first closed their 
eyes, wounded and stunned, and only opened them again 
to menace. Their terror is easily undei stood, and their 
rfngSi is pa»lo/iahle. This strange revolution had scarcely 
produced a shock; it did not even pay conquered royalty 
the honour of treating it as an enemy, and of shedding its 
blood. In the sight of despotic governments, which al¬ 
ways have an interest in leading liberty to calumniate 
itself, the Eevolution ,oJf July erred in being terrible and 
remaining gentle. No attempt, moreover, was made or 
plotted against it. The most dissausfied, the most irri¬ 
tated, the most timid, saluted it. Whatever our selfish¬ 
ness and our rancour may be, we feel a mysterious respect 
for events in which we are sensible of the co-operation of 
some power which labours high above mankind. 

The Revolution of July is the triumph of right over¬ 
throwing fact. A thing full of splendour. 

Right overthrowing fact; hence the brilliancy of the 
Revolution of 1830, and hence also its mildness. Right 
triumphant needs no violence. 

Righu is justice u id truth. 

lu is the property o^^ right to remain eternally beautiful 
and pure. Fact, even when apparently most necessary and 
most fully accepted by contemporaries, if i<- exist only as 
fact and contain too little of right, or none at all, is infal¬ 
libly destined to be'ome, in the co,urse of time, misshapen/ 
foul, perhaps ever/ monstrous. If we would discover at a 
glance what a d gree of ugliness fact can ettain, when 
viewed at the distance of centuries, let us look at Machia- 
velli. He is not an evil gen'us, a demon, or a cowardly 
and servile writer; he is nothing but the fact. And h^ 
jis iaot merely the Italian fact; he is the European fact — 
the fact of the sixteenth century. He appejirs hi'^jous, 
and so le is, in the presence of the moral ide of the 
aineteer th csentury 
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This struggle l^tween right and fact has h ^ going on 
ever since the origin of societies. It is the ^ask of wise 
men to terminate the- duel, to amalgamate tne pure idea 
with human reaxity, and to make right penetrate pacific 
cally into fact, and fact into right. 
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CHAPTER IL 


BADLY STITCHED. 

B ut the task of wise men is one thing; the task of 
clever men is another. The Eevolution of 1830 
q«iickly stopped. 

So soon as a revolution makes the shore, clever men 
make haste to run her aground. 

Clever men in our century have decreed themselves the 
title of “ statesmen; ” so that the word “ statesman ” has 
eventually become a bit of slang. For it must not be 
forgotten that where there is nothing but cleverness, pet¬ 
tiness necessarily exists. To say “ the clever ” is much 
like saying " tl;3 mediocre.” 

In the same way the word “ statesman ” is sometimes 
equivalent to traitor.” 

If, then, wr are to oeheve clever men, revolutions like 
that of July are se'verci arteries; a prompt ligature is 
required Eight, if too loi'ily proclaimed, gives way. 
So, too, right once substantiated, the State must be 
strengthened. When Uberty is assured, attention must 
be turned to power. 

. At this point vdse men do not yet differ from clever men, 
but begin tf' clstru t them. Power very gool; but, in 
the first place, what is power; and, in the second, whence 
does it ceme ? The clever men do not seem to herr the 
muttered objection, and continue their manoeuvres. Ac- 
cbrdiiig to those politicians, who are ingenious at placing 
a mask of necessity upon profitable fictions, the 
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requirement or a people after a revolution, if tliat people 
form part of a monarchical continent, is to obtain a dy¬ 
nasty. In this v^ay, they say, peace is secured after the 
revolution, — that is to say, the necessary time to repair 
the house and dress the wounds. A dynasHy hides the 
scaffolding and covers the ambulance. 

Now, it is not always easy to obtain a dynasty. 

Strictly speaking, the first man of genius or the first 
adventurer met with will do to make a king. jTou have, 
in the first case, Bonaparte; and in the second, Iturbide. 

But the first family that comes to hand does not suf¬ 
fice to form a dynasty. A certain amount of antiquity is 
necessarily required in a race, and the wrinkles of centu¬ 
ries cannot he improvised. 

I f we place ourselves at the standpoint of “ statesmen ” 
(with all due reserves, of course), after a revolution, what 
are the qualities of the king who results from it ? He 
may be, and it is useful that he should be, a ievolution¬ 
ary,— that is to say, a personal participant in that 
revolution; that he should have had a hand in it, have 
become either compromised or renowned in it, have 
wielded the axe or drawn the swc.d. 

What are the qualities of a dynasty? It should be 
national, — that is to say, ■"emotely revolutionary; not 
through acts done, but through ideas accepted. It should 
be composed of the past and be historic, and of the future 
and be sympathetic. 

All this explains why the finst revolutions were satisfied 
with finding a man, — Napoleon or ( romweU; and why 
the second were determined to find a family, like the 
Hons^ of Brunswick or the House of Orldanr. Hoyal 
houses resemble those Indian fig-trees, each jranch of 
v. hich, bending uown, takes root in the groun I, and be- 
ccn.''s a fig-tree. Each branch may become e dynasty, 
oa tl. sole condition that it bends down to th* people. 
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Such is tJjfe'lheory of clever men. 

This, then, is the great art: To give success somewhat 
the sound of a catastrophe, so that those who profit by it 
may also tremble at it; to season every step that is taken, 
wiffli fear; to increase the curve of the transition until 
progress is checked; to bedim the dawn; to denounce 
and retrench the roughness of enthusiasm; to cut angles 
and nails; to swathe triumph in wadding; to wrap up 
right; roll* the giant-people in flannel and put it to bed 
at full speed; to place that excess of health under medi¬ 
cal treatment; to regard Hercules as a convalescent; to 
dilute the event with expediency, and ofier that weak 
nectar to minds thirsting for the ideal; to take precau¬ 
tions against extreme success, and provide the revolution 
with a sunshade. 

1830 practised this theory, which had already been 
appUed to England by 1688. 

1830 is a revolution arrested mid-way. A moiety of 
progress is alm^ st right. Now, logic ignores this almostt 
just as the sun ignores a rushlight. 

Who checks revolutions half-way ? The middle class. 

Why ? ■ 

Because the middle c'ass represents satisfied self-inter¬ 
est. Yesterday it was appetite, to-day it is fulness, and 
to-morrow it will be satiety. 

The phenomenon of i814, after Napoleon, was repro¬ 
duced in 1830 after r'harles X. 

• Attempts have been made, though wrongly, to convert 
the middle classes the tradesmen) into a cla s, but it 
^ is merei/ the contented portion of the population. The 
middle-ckis man, the tradesmfjiL, is a man who has,at 
last time o sit down. A chair is not a caste. 

’ * JBiib thr( ugh «. desire to sit down too soon, the progress 
of the hun an race may be arrested. This has freque’-tty 
, lieen the fa ilt of the middle classes. 
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People are not a class because they coi.\iii!t an eiror. 
Selfishness is not one of the divisions ot the social 
order. 

Moreover, we must be just even to selfishness. The 
cpndition to which that portion of the nc.tir'n called -he 
middle classes aspired after the shock o^* 1830 was not 
the inactivity which is complicated with indifference and 
sloth, and which contains a little shame; nor was it the 
sleep which presupposes a momentary oblivion accessible 
to dreams. It was a halt. 

This word contains a peculiar double and almost con¬ 
tradictory meaning. It implies troops on the march, •— 
that is to say, movement; and a stopping place, — that is 
to say, rest. 

A halt is the restoration of strength. It is repose 
armed and alert; it is the accomplished fact posting its 
sentries and standing on guard. 

A halt presupposes yesterday’s combat and to-morrow’s 
combat. 

It is the interlude between 1830 and 1848. 

What we here call "combat” may also be called 
“ progress.” 

Hence the middle classes, as well as the statesmen, 
required a man who expressed the idea of a halt, — an 
" Although-Because,” a composite individuality, signify¬ 
ing revolution and signifying st bility, in ocher words, 
strengthening the preient by the e» "‘dent compatibility of 
the past with the future. This man was found ready tc 
their hard. His name was Louis Phiiipne d’Orl^ans. 
The 221 made Louis Philippe king. Lafayette u^-dertook 
the coronation. He celled it "the best of republics.” 
The Tc.jv’n Hall of Paris was substituted fer the Ca¬ 
thedral of Eheims. 

' This substitution of a half throne for a comp .ete throne 
was the work of 1830.” 
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WJieii tihe. clever men had completed their task, the 
immense delect of their solution became apparent All 
that had beftn i^one was beyond the pale of absolute right 
Absolute right shouted, “ I protest I ” and tnen — formid- 
abb^ fact—agai^ fell back into its darkness. 



CHAPTER IIL 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

R evolutions have a temble arm and a lucky 
hand; they hit hard and- choose well. Even when 
incomplete, even v'hen debased, abused, and reduced to the 
kate of a junior revolution, like that of 1830, they nearly 
•always retain sufficient providential light to avoid falling 
amiss. Their eclipse is never an abdication. 

Still, we must not boast too loudly ; revolutions them¬ 
selves may be mistaken, and grave errors ha’.'e been wit¬ 
nessed ere now. 

Let us return to 1830, which was fortunate in its de¬ 
viation. In the establishment which v/as called order 
after revolution had been cut short, the king was worth 
more than royalty. Louis Philippe was a rare man. 

Son of a father to whom his‘'ory will certainly grant 
extenuating circumstances, but as worthy of esteem as 
his fatherj was of blame; possessing all the p'ivate vir¬ 
tues and some of the public virt es; careful his health, 
his fortune, his perspn, and his 1. ’siness affairs ; knowing 
the value of a minute, but not always the value of a 
year; sober, serious, peaceful, and pat'rnt; a good man 
and a good prince; sleeping with hL wife, M,nd having in 
his palace lackeys whose business it was to sho-". the con¬ 
jugal couch to citizens, — an ostentation of the lawful 
sleeping apartment which had grown useful ! fter the old 
illegitimate displays of the elder branch; acqi aintel with 
all ''he languages of Europe, and, what is raF r still, with 
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all the lan^ages of all interests, and speaking them; an 
admirable representative of the " middle class,” but sur¬ 
passing it, snc*. in every way greater; possessing the excel¬ 
lent sense, while appreciating the blood from which he 
sp}:ai];g, to count especially upon intrinsic merits, and 
very particular on this same question of his race, declar¬ 
ing himself an Orleans and not a Bourbon; a thorough 
first prince of the blood, so long as he was only a “ serene 
highness,” but a plain man of the people from the day he 
became a king; diffuse in public, and concise in private; 
branded as a miser, but* not proved to be one; in. reality 
dhe of those economists who are easily prodigal to satisfy 
their caprice or their duty; well read, and caiing but lit¬ 
tle for literature; a gentleman, but not a cavalier; simple, 
calm, and strong; adored by his family and his house¬ 
hold ; fascinating in conversation, a statesman who had 
no illusions, cold at heart, swayed by immediate interests, 
governing from hand to mouth; incapable of rancour and 
of gratitude; pitilessly employing superiorities upon medi¬ 
ocrities ; clever at confounding by parliamentary majorities 
those mysterious unanimities which growl hoarsely be¬ 
neath thrones; open-hearted,—sometimes imprudent in his 
open-hea.Ttediiess, but uisplaying marvellous skill in this 
imprudence; fertile in e pedients, faces, and masks; mak¬ 
ing France fear Europe, md Europe France ; undeniably 
loving his country, bu preferring his family; valuing 
dominion more than -ithority, and authority more than 
dignity; a temperament which has this fatal feature, 
that by taming everything to success, it admii/S of craft, 
and does nou absolutely repudiate baseness, but which at 
the sambV time has this advantage, that it preserves poli¬ 
tics from' viol mt shocks, the State from fractu'us, and 
society frc m catastrophes ; minute, correct, vigilant, atten¬ 
tive,^ saga lions, and indefatigable; contradicting himself 
at times, and giving himself the lie; bold against A ^tt^ 
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at Ancona, obntii^ate against England in Spain, tombafd'* 
ing Antwerp and paying Pritcliard; singing the “Mar¬ 
seillaise ** with conviction; inaccessible to despondency, to 
fatigue, to a taste for the beautiful and ideal, to rash gen¬ 
erosity, to Utopias, chimeras, anger, vanity, and fear; 
possessing every form of personal bravery; a general at 
Valmy, a private at Jemmappes; eight times attacked by 
regicides, and constantly smiling; brave as a grenadier, 
and courageous as a thinker; only anxious about the 
chances of a European convulsion, and unfitted for great 
political adventures; ever ready to risk his life, but never 
his work; making his will seem his influence, for the 
sake of being obeyed rather as an intellect than as a 
king; gifted with observation and not with divination; 
paying but slight attention to minds, but with a thorough 
knowledge of men,—that is to say, requiring to see ere he 
could judge; endowed with prompt and penetrating good 
sense, practical wisdom, a fluent tongue, a prodigious 
memory; incessantly drawing on that memory, — his sole 
similitude with Csesar, Alexander, and N apoleon; know¬ 
ing facts, details, dates, and proper names, but ignbrant 
of the various passions, geniuses, and tendencies of the 
crowd, the internal aspirations, the obscuie and hidden 
revolts of souls, — in one wo’ J, of all that may be 
called the invisible currents of consciences; accapted by 
the surface, but little in accord with the lower strata of 
French society ; getting out of sc. ''.pes by dint of artifice; 
governing too much and not reigning sufficiently; his 
own prir^e minister; excellent in the art of setting up 
the pettiness of realities as an obstacle to ihe immensity 
of ideas; combining with a true creative faculty of civili¬ 
zation, order, and organization, an indescnbab .e spirit of 
pettifogging and chicanery; the founder of a family and 
at the same time its man-of-law; having so nethiug of 
Chi lemagne and something of an attorney; in shorty a 
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Ibfijy and xfffginal figure, a pnnce who managed to acquire 
influence in spite of the anxiety of h'rance, and power in 
spite of the 'jealousy of Europe. Louis Philippe will be 
ranked among the eminent men of his age, and would be 
olassed among'the most illustrious rulers of liistory, if he 
had loved glory but a little, and had had the same feel¬ 
ing for what is grand that he had for what is useful. 

Louis Philippe had been handsome, and in his old age 
was still gracious. Though not* always admired by the 
nation, he was always^ so by the mob; he had uhe art of 
pleasing and the gift of charm. He was deficient in 
. majesty; he wore no crown, though a king, and had no 
white hair, though an old man. His manners belonged 
to the old school, and his habits to the new, — a mixture 
of the noble and the citizen which suited 1830. Louis 
Philippe was transition on a throne ; he retained the old 
pronunciation and orthography, which he placed at the 
service of modem opinions; ho was fond of Poland and 
Hungary, but he wrote “ les Polonois,” and pronounced 
les Hongrais.” He wore the uniform of the National 
Guard, like Charles X., and the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour^ like Napole'^n. 

H^ went but rarely to Mass, not at all to the chase, 
and never to the opers he was incorruptible by priests, 
whipx^rs-in, and ballet- ;irls. This was part oi his .middle- 
class popularity He lad no court. He went out with 
his umbrella under h's arm; and this umbrella for a long 
^tiine formed part of his nimbus. He was a bit of a 
mason, a bit of a •gardener, and a bit of a surgeon; he 
bled a postilion who fell from his horse, and no more 
thought of going out without his lancet than Hen-'y HI. 
did -,with out ais dagger. The royalists ridiculed, this 
«hsi^ kmg,- • the &st who shed blood for the purpose 
of healing. / ^ 

. One deduction must be made in the charges /hieh 

♦oi* IV.—2 ' 
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history brings Ugainst I^uis Philippe, — one- against roy¬ 
alty, the second against the reign, and the third against 
the king ; three columns, each of which giVbs <a different 
total Democratic right conhscated, progress made a mat¬ 
ter of secondary interest, the protests of tiiet streets vio¬ 
lently repressed, the military execution of ^insurrections, 
revolt made to run the gantlet, the Rue Transnonain, 
the councils of war, the absorption of the real qpuntry by 
tjie legal country, the government on half shares with 
three hundred thousand privileged persons, — are the 
deeds of royalty; Belgium refused, Algeria too harshly 
conquered, with mdre barbarism tlian civilization, as ifii 
the case of India by the English, the breach of faith to 
Abd-el-Kader, Blaye, Deutz bought and Pritchard paid, 
— these are chargeable to the reign; while the policy 
which was more domestic than national was the work of 
the king. 

As we see, when the proper deductions are^made, the 
charge against the king is reduced. His great fault was 
that he was modest in the name of France. Whence 
comes this fault ? 

Louis Philippe was a king who waai too patema?. a king. 
This incubation of a family which is intended to h^h a 
dynasty, is afraid of everything, lAd dqes not like^ to be 
disturbed; Bence arises excessivenimidity, which ^s offen¬ 
sive to a nation which has J uly ll in its ocivil ^traditions, 
'and Austerlitz in its milita^ annam... 

Moreover, if we deduct the public duties which should 
be first fulMlled, the family of Louis Phili^pa^eserved the 
deep tenderness which he felt for it That domestic group 
was. worthy of adiniratiop., It combined virtue with tal¬ 
ent . Oi^e of the daughters of Louis Phixippe*—• Marie 
d’Orl^ahs, — placfed the name of her race apion^arti8|S aa 
ChAides d’Orlians placed it among poets. She threw hftr 
whpllf^ oul into a statue which she calle(j[ Joan of Arc., 
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Two'of Jjodh Philippe’s Pons drev from Mettemich this 
demagogic praise: “They are young men whose like is 
rarely seen* add such princes as were never seen before.” 

This is the truth, without extenuating or setting down 
ad^htfin mtdice, about Louis Philippe. 

It was, in 1830, his good fortune to be Prince Equality, 
to be in his own person the contradiction of the Restora¬ 
tion and th 3 Revolution, and to possess that alarming side 
of the revolutionist which becomes re-assuring in the gov¬ 
erning power. There was never a more complete adapta¬ 
tion of the man to the event; the one entered into the 
other, and the incarnation took place. Louis Philippe is 
1830 made man. He had also in his favour that great 
claim to the throne, — exile. He had been proscribed, a 
wanderer, and poor. He had lived by his own labour. In 
Switzerland, this heir to the richest princely domains of 
France wa& obliged to sell an old horse to buy food; at 
Reiohenau, *he gave lessons in mathematics, while his sis¬ 
ter Adelaide embroidered and sewed. These memories 
connected with a king made the middle classes enthusias¬ 
tic. With his own hands he had demolished the last iron 
cage at Mont St. Mich^, erected by Louis XI., and used 
by Loms XV. He was the companion of Dumouriez, and 
the friepd of Lafayette j- j e had belonged to the Jacobin 
Club; Mirabeau had tap’ ed him on the shoulder; Dan- 
ton had said to him. Young man.’* At the age of 
twenty-four, in ’93, being then M. de Chartres, he had 
witnessed ^om an obscure gallery in the Convention the 
trial of Louie XVI., so well named ‘ that poor tyrant.’ 
The blind clairvoyance of the Revolution,.destroying roy¬ 
alty in the Ling, and the king with royalty, while scarce 
noticing the man in the stern crushing of the idea/, the 
v4st sjorm of the assembly that constituted the tribunal; 
pulilic wrath cross'-ekamining; Capet not knowing what 
to answer; the frightful and stupefied vacillation of .Aiat 
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royal head beneath that raging blast; the relative inno¬ 
cence of all concerned in the catastrophe, of those who con¬ 
demned as well as of him who was condemned,—he, 
Louis Philippe, had looked on at those things. He had 
contemplated that madness; he had seen the cenmnes 
arraigned before the bar of the Conventioi*; he had seen 
behind Louis XVL, that unfortunate victim who was held 
responsible, the terrible culprit, monarchy, emerging from 
the darkness ; and there lingered in his soul a respectful 
dread of that immense justice of the people, which is al¬ 
most as impersonal as the justice of God. 

The traces which the Kevolution left upon him were 
.prodigious. Its memory was like a living imprint of 
those great years, minute by minute. One day, in the 
presence of a witness whose statements we cannot doubt, 
he corrected from memory the entire letter A in the list 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

Louis Philippe was an open-air king. During his reign 
the press was free, debates were free, conscience and 
speech were free. The laws of September are transpar¬ 
ent. Though he knew the corrosive power of light upon 
privileges, he left his throne exprsed to the light His¬ 
tory will give him credit for this loyal behaviour. 

Louis Philippe, like all histor c men who ha^e passed 
from the stage, is now on his rial by the human con¬ 
science. His case is still in the lower court. 

The hour when history speaks with its free and vener¬ 
able accent, has not yet struck for him; the moment hes 
not yet come to pronounce a final judgment on this king. 
Even the stem and illustrious historian, Louis Blanc, has 
recently toned down his first verdict. Louis Philippe was 
electPwi by the two hundred and twenty-one deputies in 
1830, — that is to say, by a semi-parliament and a semi- 
rev dution ; and in any case, we cannot judge him here 
Loiu the superior point of view propc r to philosophy* 
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without coutJiilii reservations in, the name of the absolute 
democratic 'priinciple. In the sight of the absolute, every¬ 
thing ^ usurpation which lies outside the rights of man 
first, and the rights of the people secondly; but what we 
ctju say even uow, is that, however we may regard him, 
Louis Philippe, taken by himself, and viewed from the 
standpoint of human goodness, will remain, to use the 
ancient language of antique history, one of the best 
princes that ever sat upon a throne. 

What has he against^hioa ? That throne. Take the king 
away from Louis Philippe, and the man remains. The 
man is good, — sometimes so good as to be admirable. Of¬ 
ten in the midst of the gravest cares, after a day of strug¬ 
gle against the whole diplomacy of the continent, he 
returned to his apartments at night, and there, exhausted 
by fatigue and overcome with sleep, what, did he d,o ? 
He took up a brief, and spent the night in revising a crim¬ 
inal suit, considering that it was something to hold his own 
against Europe^* but even greater to rescue a man from the 
hands of the executioner. He obstinately resisted his 
keeper of the seals; he disputed the scaffold inch by inch 
with his r,+tomey-gene'’als, those “ chatterers of the law,” as 
he cajled them. Sometimes piles of death-sentences cov¬ 
ered his table; he exam ned them all, and was agonized 
at the thought;; of aband ming those wretched condemned 
heads. * One day he said to the witness whom we just now 
quoted: " I won seve-i of them last night.” During the 
garly years of his reign the death-penalty was almost abol¬ 
ished, anS th«^ re-erection of the scaffold was a violence 
done to the king. As the Grbve disappeared with the elder 
branch, a middle-class Grfeve wa" established imdcr the 
name of the Larrifere St. Jacques; for “ practica’ men ” 
felt |he necessity of a quasi-legitimate guillotine. This 
wis one of the victories of Casimir Perier, who repre¬ 
sented the narrow side of the middle classes, ovqr .x>iua 
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Philippe, who ifepresented the liberal, side. The king 
annotated Beccaria with his own hand. Af^er the Fieschi 
machine, he exclaimed; “ What a pity that I wa*s not 
wounded I Then I could have shown mercy.” On another 
occasion, alluding to the resistance offered ly his mimS' 
ters, he wrote, with reference to a political criminal, who 
is one of the most illustrious men of the day: “ His par¬ 
don is granted; all that I have to do now is tc obtain it” 
Louis Philippe was as gentle as Louis IX., and as good as 
Henri IV. 

In our opinion, any man deemed good by history, in 
which goodness is a rare pearl, is almost superior to one 
who was great 

As Louis Philippe has been severely judged by some, 
and harshly, perhaps, by others, it is very natural that a 
man, himself a phantom at the present day, who knew 
that king, should testify in his favour before history; this 
testimony, whatever its value may be, is eviaently, and 
above all, disinterested. An epitaph written by a dead 
man is sincere. One shadow may console another shadow; 
the sharing of the same darkness confers the right to 
praise. There is no fear that it will ever be said of two 
tombs in exile: “ This, one flattered that one.” 



CHAPTER IV. 

" CEACKS IN THE FOUNDATION. 

f ’ 

» 

A t this moment, yrhen the drama we are rocotinting 

is about to enter one of those tragic clouds which 
# ♦ ^ 

cover the beginning of the reign of Louis Philippe, ,it 
was quite necessary that there should be no misunder¬ 
standing, and that this book sliould give an explanatioh 
in regard to that king. Louis Philippe had entered upon 
the royal authority witlumt violence or direct action on 
his part, t»y virtue of a revolutionary change of course, 
.which wtfe evidently quite distinct from the real object 
of the Bevolufion, but in which he, the Duke d’Orl^ans, 
exercised no personal initiative. He was born a prince, 
and believed himself elected a king. He had not given 
himselfrthis commis'sion, nor had he taken it; it was 
offered to him, and he accepted it, convinced, wrongly to 
be sure, but still convj' ced, that the offer was in accord¬ 
ance wjfth right, and tl a acceptance of it in accordance 
with duty. Her.ce cairhonest possession; and we say in 
all conscience that, rs Louis Philij,.pe was honest in the 
possession, and democracy honest in its attack, the 
amount of terror discharged by social struggles cannot be 
laid either to the king or the democracy. The clash of 
principles resembles the clash of the ‘ elements; ocean 
defends the \ ater, and the hurricane the air; he. king 
Adefisaids royalty, democracy defends the people; tne rela- 
tiref which is monarchy, resists the absolute, which, is 
Jlihft republic. Society bleeds in this conflict, bi * that 
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which is its suffering to-day will he its salvation at a 
later date; and> in any case, those who struggle are not 
to be blamed, to^bne of the two parties mu'st plainly be 
mistaken. Eight does not stand, like the Colossus of 
Ehodes, on two shores at once, with one fuob-in th6 re¬ 
public, the other in royalty. It is indivisible, and entirely 
on one side; but those who are mistaken are so in all 
sincerity. A blind man is no more a culprit thdh a Ven- 
dean is a brigand. We must, therefore, impute these 
formidable collisions to the fatality of things alone. 
Whatever these tempests may be, human irresponsibility, 
iS' mingled with them. 

Let us finish our statement I 

The government of 1S30 had a hard life of it from 
the beginning. Born yesterday, it was obliged to com¬ 
bat to-day. Scarce installed, it was already everywhere 
conscious of vague movements of traction on the machin¬ 
ery of July, so recently constructed, and ^ stilr anything 
but solid. ’* 

Kesistance sprang up on the morrow; perhaps it was 
born on the day before. From month to month the hos¬ 
tility increased, and instead of beino latent bqcamA patept. 

The Revolution of July, frowne^ upon by kings outside 
of France, yras diversely interp- 3ted in France, as 'we 

have said. ^ 

God imparts to men His visible will dn events, — an 

obscure text written in a piysterious language. Men at 
once mh,ke themselves translations of it, — hfctety, incorrect, 
translatioAs, full of errors, gaps, and* misiL.‘'erpretations. 
Very few minds comprehend the divine language. Thie 
most iia^acious, the calmest, and the most profound, de¬ 
cipher f-’iowly, and when they appear with their version, 
the work has been done long before; thf.re are already 
twenty translations offered for sale. From each trape^ 
tiba tarings a party, and from each misinterpretation a 
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■faction; aifd each party believes that it nas the only true 
text, and eachjactiou believes that it possesses the light 

Power itself is often a faction. 

There are, in revolutions, men who swim against the 
cnfreat; they are the old parties. 

As revoluticns issue from the right to revolt, the old 
parties that cling to heirdom by the grace of God, fancy 
that they Lave a right to revolt against them; but this is 
an error, for in revolutions the rebel is not the people, but 
the king. Eevolution is precisely the contrary of revolt. 
Hyery revolution, being a normal ,outcome, contains 
within itself its legitimacy, which false, revolutionists 
sometimes dishonour, but which endures even when sul-. 
lied, and survives even when bleeding. Kevolutions 
spring not from an accident, but from necessity. A revo¬ 
lution is a,return from the factitious to the real. It 
takes place because it must. 

The old legitimist parties did not the less assail the 
Revolution of 1830 with all the violence which arises 
from false reasoning. Errors are excellent projectiles. 
They skilfully struck it at the spot where it was vul¬ 
nerable, the flaw 1.’ its cuirass, its lack of logic; 
they attacked this revolution in its royalty. They cried 
to it, llgvolution, why4 lis king?” Factions are blind 
men who t^ke good aim. J 

This cry the re, olutionists also raised; but coming from 
them, it was logical. . ^hat was blindness in the legiti- 
ijtista was clear-sightedness in the democrats. 1830 had 
made the people bankrupt. Indignant democracy re¬ 
proached it with the deed. 

' ■ Kie establish,ment of* July sti-oggled between jJhese 
attacks, made by the past and the future. It repre jpnted 
tHe pi^esent miniate contending on one side'with monarch- 
ioall ages, on the other with eternal right. ^ ' 

•Then^ again, 830 being no longer a revolutimvand' 
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having become 'a mooarchy, vias obliged «take foeoei 
dence of Euro^.. It was a farther difficulty to maintain 
peace. Haririony persisted in, contrary to' good sense, is 
often more onerous than war. From this secret conflict, 
ever muzzled but ever growling, emerged armed/pekce, 
that ruinous expedient of civilization suspecting itself. 
The royalty of July rebelled in the team of European 
cabinets. Metternich would gladly have put*' it in kick- 
ing-straps. Impelled by progress in France, it impelled 
in its turn the slowly moving European monarchies; and 
while towed, it a\^so towed. 

' At home, however, pauperism, beggary, wages, educa¬ 
tion, the penal code, i)rostitution, the fate of woman, 
wealth, misery, production, consumption, division, ex¬ 
change, money, capital, the rights of capital and the 
rights of labour, — all these questions werp multiplied 
above society, and formed a crushing weight. 

Outside of political parties, properly so caAed, another 
movement became manifest. A philosophic fermentation 
responded to the democratic fermentation. The Elect 
were troubled like the crowd, — differently, but quite as 
much. t ' 

Thinking men meditated, while the soil, — that is to 
say, the people, — traversed b^’-*> revolutionary ^ currents, 
trembled beneath them withl vague epileptic shocks. 
These thinkers, some isolated, but otftiers assembled in 
families and almost in copamunioif; stirred up social ques¬ 
tions) peacefully but profoundly,—imp^^lVe miners, who 
quietly ^hollowed their galleries in the\»eart of a vol¬ 
cano, scarce disturbed by the dull commotions and the 
fires^'of which they caught a glimpse. 

Th^ tranquillity was not the least bebutiful spectacle 
of this agitate’d epoch. (i ® 

? Ilfhese men left to political parties the quesuoft Ol 
*itigh^^/and devoted themselves to the queifition of happinesa 
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tliey^shed to extract froTi society was the wel¬ 
fare of man. .They elevated material.questions, — ques¬ 
tions of agnctllture, trade, and commerce, — almost to the 
dignity of a religion. In civilization, such as it has been 
cc/hstatutedy i little by God, much by man, instincts are 
combined, aggregated, and amalgamated so as to form a 
bed-rock, by virtue of a dynamic law patiently studied by 
social economists, those geologists of politics. These 
men, who grouped themselves under different appella¬ 
tions, but who may all be designated by the generic title 
qf socialists, tried to pierce that rock ^d cause the living 
waters of human felicity to gush forth. 

Their labours embraced all questions, from that of the 
scaffold to that of war. To the rights of man, as pro¬ 
claimed by the French Eevolution, they added the rights 
of woman ^.nd the rights of children. 

. No one will be surprised that for various reasons we 
do not herl discuss thoroughly, from the theoretical point 
of view, the questions raised by socialism. We limit our¬ 
selves to indicating them. 

All the problems which the socialists proposed to solve 
—^‘setting aside cosm».,gpiiic visions, revery, and mysti¬ 
cism may be carried back to two principal problems. 

The.fjfst problem, to \prod ace wealth; tho, second, to 
distribute jt. The first problem contains the question of 
labour, the second the question of wages. In the first, the 
point is the employment of streiigtn, and in the second 
the distribution of enjoyment. From a good employment 
of strength rojults public power, and from a good distri¬ 
bution. .of enjoyment individual happiness. By a good 
distribution, we mean not an ecjutd, but an equitable dis¬ 


tribution. Thu first equality is equity. From thv se two 
^Wn^ combine I, public power abroad and individual 
hftj^ness at home, results social prosperity, — that is 1^0 
aayi man happy,, the citizen free, and the nation .L 
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England solve’s the first of these two prohlftms, she’ 
creates wealth a^lmirably, hut distributes it badly. This 
solution, which is complete on one side onlj^, fatally leads 
her to these two extremes: monstrous opulence and mon¬ 
strous misery. All enjoyment belongs to th6 few,' all priva¬ 
tion to the rest, — that is to say, to the people ; privilege, 
exception, monopoly, and feudalism spring up from labour 
itself. It is a false and dangerous situation -vthich bases 
public power on private want, and roots the gVandeur of 
the State in the suffering of the .individual. It is a badly 
constituted grand<^ur which combines all the material 
elements, and into which no moral element enters. 

Communism and agrarian law fancy that they solve 
the second problem; but they are mistaken. Their 
distribution kills production. Equal division destroys 
emulation, and consequently labour. It is a jlistribution 
made by the butcher, who slaughters what he divides^ 
Hence it is impossible to be satisfied with* these pre¬ 
tended solutions. To kill riches is ndb to distributee 
them. The two problems must solved together in 
order to be properly solved; the two solutions must 
be combined and form but one. |«If you golveonly the 
first of these problems, you will be Venice, you will be 
England. ,You will have, Kke Venice^ an artificial power, 
or like England, a material power; you •v^ill be the 
wicked rich man. You will perish by violence, as Venice 
died; or by bankrup\cy, aji England will fall. And the 
world* wi^l leave you to die and to fall, ^qchuse it allows 
everything to die and to fall which 'is solely selfishness, 
and everything. whi(jh does not represent to the human 
race li, virtue or an idea. « 

Of /ourse it will be understood* thar by the words 
Venice and England we do not mean theijjeoples, byt tlfe 
social structures, — the oligarchies that weigh down fche 
fiatiCs,.^ and not the nations themselyed. Na|;ions have 
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eve»onr ro&j^ect and sympathy. Venice, as a people, will 
live again; IJpgland, as the aristocracy, will fall, hut 
England the* nation is immortal. Ha\Ing said this, 
let us proceed. 

•SoJf^e the.t..’o problems: encourage the rich and pro¬ 
tect the poor; suppress misery; put an end to the unjust 
opi^ression of the weak by the strong; bridle the iniqui¬ 
tous jealo isy which the man still on the road feels for 
him who has reached the journey's end ; adjust, mathe¬ 
matically and fraternally, the wage to the labour; blend 
gratuitous and enforced education with the growth of 
childhood, and make science the basis of manhood; de¬ 
velop the intelligence while you occupy the hand; he at 
once a powerful people and a family of happy men; de¬ 
mocratize property, not by abolishing, but by universaliz¬ 
ing it, so that every citizen, without exception, may be 
a land-owner (an easier task than is supposed),— in two 
words, learn to produce wealth and to distribute it, 
and you will possess at once material greatness and 
moral greatness; and you will be worthy to call yourself 
France. 

This .7as what so"ialism, outside and beyond a few 
mistajcen sects, said; this is what it sought in facts 
and rqjijjhly sketched m the minds of men. Admirable 
efforts ! Sacred attempts ! 

These doctrin is, these theories, these resistances; the 
unexpected necessit} for the statesman to settle with 
jjhilosophers, glimpses of confused evidences; a new 
polidif to crecjc in accord with the Old World, while not 
too greatly in discord with the new revolutionary ideal; 
a situation in which Lafayette must be used to .lefend 
Polignac; the intuition of progress apparent bei ind the 
tiot, the Chambers, and the street; the king’s faith in the 
Pfv^ution; tlu! rivalries around him to be balanced, p»s- 
, sibly some eve; tual resignation bom of the vague kept- 
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ance of a defiliite and superior right; his wish to remain 
true to his race, his family affections, his /sincere respect 
lor the people^ and his own honesty, — alt these things 
})ainfully affected Louis Philippe; and at times, strong 
and courageous though he was, he was Cidshed hry the 
difficulty of being a king. < 

He felt beneath his feet a formidable disintegration, 
which, however, was not a crumbling to dust, tFrance be¬ 
ing more France than ever. 

Dark storm-clouds gathered on Jthe horizon ; a strange 
shadow, growing ewer nearer and nearer, gradually ex¬ 
tended over men, things, and ideas, — a shadow that 
sprang from anger and systems. Everything that had 
been hastily suppressed, stirred and fermented; and at 
times the conscience of the honest man held its breath, 
there was such an uneasy feeling produce^ by that 
atmosphere, in which sojdiisms were mingled with truths. 
Minds trembled in the social anxiety, like leaves at the 
approach of a storm. . The electric tension was such that 
at certain moments the first-comer, a stranger, brought 
light. Then the twilight obscurity fell over the whole 
scene again. At intervals, deep, ln>d mutterings allowed 
an opinion to be formed as to tne amount of thimder 
which the cloud contained. c 

t i * 

Twenty months had scarce elapsed since the Revolution 
of July, and the year 1832 had opened with an imminent 
and menacing appearance., The distress of the people; 
worknfen without bread ; the last Prince of Cond4 swaK 
lowed up^^y the shadows; Brussels exjj^lilng the Nas- 
saus, as Paris had done the Bourbons; Belgium offering 
itself a French i)rince; apd given to an English prince; 
the Buedan hatred of Nicholas; behind ui. two demons 
of the South, — Ferdinand in Spain and Miguel in Portu¬ 
gal ; the earth trembling in Italy; Mettemiich stretc^kiag 
his U^id over Bologna; France makings shorty work ol 
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-A list;ia at ^ftiona ; in the North, ^le sinisCfer sound of a 
hammer, again enclosing Poland in her poffin; throughout 
Europe, angry,eyes watcliiug Prance; England, a suspi¬ 
cious ally, prepared to give a push to any who staggered, 
and to,throw ,b^*rself on him who fell; the peerage taking 
refuge l)ehind Beccaria to refuse four heads to the law; 
the Jleurs~de-lis erased from the king’s coaches; the cross 
dragged frtvn Notro-Dame; Lafayette enfeebled, Lafitte 
ruined; Benjamin Constant dead in poverty; Casimir 
Perier dead in the exhaijstion of his power; political and 
social disease declaring themselves sin^ltaneously in tlie 
two capitals of the kingdom, — one the city of thought# 
the other the city of toil; in Paris, a civil war; in Lyons, 
a servile war; and in both cities the same furnace-glow, — 
a volcanic crimson on the brow of the people; the South 
turned fanatic; the West troubled; the Duchess de 
Berry in th^ Vendde; plots, conspiracies, insurrections, 
and choleri added to the gloomy roar of ideas, the 
gloomy tumult <8f events. 



,■ CHAPTER V. 

t 


PACTS FROM WHICH HISTORY SPRINGS, BUT WHICH 

HISTORY IGNORES. 


T oward the end of April, matters became aggra-' 
vated, and the ferment assumed; the proportions 
of an ebullition. Ever since 1830 there had been small 


partial revolts, here and there, quickly suppressed, hut 
breaking out again, — the sign of^a vast underlying con¬ 
flagration. Something terrible v* as at hand. A glimpse 
could be caught of the lineaments of a possible ‘revolu¬ 
tion, thoii^h still indistinct and badly lightedj France 
watched Paris; Paris watched the Faubourg'3t. Antoine, 
The Faubourg St>^ Antoine, slowjy heated, had reached 
the boiling-point. The wine-shops in tl]^e Rue de Cha«. 
ronne wjre grave and stormy, though th? conjunction of 
those two epithets, as applied to wine-shops, seems singu¬ 


lar. ^ The government was purely and simply put upon 
its trial there. Men publicly discusse^ whether they 
ehou^ fight of remain qiliet. There were back shops 
where workmen were forced to swear tha. they woujd take 
/to ^he streets at the first cry of alarm, ^ and would fight 
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without ccjji^fing the enemy’s number.”. Once they had 
taken this pledge, a man seated in a corner of the wine¬ 
shop “shoutegTin a sonorous voice,” ‘‘’Sfow understand! 
You have sworn!” Sometimes they went upstairs, to 
a priyate roQjn on the first-floor, wliere scenes almost 
resembling masonic ceremonies were enacted, and the 
novice took oaths, “to render a service to himself as 
well as to^the fathers of families,” — such was the for¬ 
mula. In.the tap-rooms, “subversive” pamphlets were 
read; and, as a secret report of that day sayis, “they 
pitched into the government.” llema^ks like tlie follow- 
iifg could be heard: “ I do not know the names of the 
chiefs. We others shall not know the day till two hours 
beforehand.” One workman said: “ There are three hun¬ 
dred of us! let each subscribe ten sous, and we shall 
^jiiayA ®n4 hhhdred and fifty francs with which to manu¬ 
facture bulFets and gunpowder. Another said: “ 1 do 
not ask fof six montlis, I do not ask for two. In less 
than a fortnight? we shall be face to face with the gov¬ 
ernment. We can face them with twenty-five thousand 
men.” Another said: I do not go to bed of nights now, 
for I am making cartrijlges.” From time to time “well- 
dressed ” men* “ looking like tradesmen,” “ came,” “ made 
a fuss,’* and they h^d “ ^n air ^f command,” shook hands 
wili the •“ most important,” and then went away, never 
staying ^ob^er th^n ten minutes. Significant remarks 
were excheng.-d in whimpers: “ The ^Tlot is ripe, the thing 
is ready; “ to borrow the expression of one of those'pres- 
ent, “ this wasjAtzzed about by every one ther^.” The 
excitement was so great that one day a workman said 
‘ openly in a wine-shop : “ But ,wi have no weapasis ! ” 
One of his coip*ades.replied: "The soldiers hav;?!” — 
unconsciously parodying Bonaparte’s proclamation w the 
jar^y Jif Italy. “^^When they had any very great secret.’,’ 

ft jreport adds. “ Wey did not communicate it there.” ^We* 
vot. iv.j-8 * 
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hardly understajid what they could conC' ?.l after what 
they had said. 

These meetings 'were sometimes periodiuiL At certain 
of them there were never more than emlit or ten mem- 

h o 

hers present, and they were always the same. At others 
any one who liked went in, and the room was so crowded 
that they were obliged to stand. Some went out of en¬ 
thusiasm and passion, others “ because it was on the way 
to their work,” Just as during the lievolution, there were 
female patriots in these wine-shops, who kissed the new¬ 
comers. 

Other expressive facts were brought to light. A man 
entered a wine-shop, drank, and went away, saying: 

’“Wine-dealer, the Revolution will pay what is due.” 
Revolutionary agents w'ere appointed at a wine-shop op¬ 
posite the Rue de Charoune, and the ballot was^ken in 
caps. Workmen assembled at the house of a fencing- 
master who gave lessons in the Rue de CoHe. There 
w'as a trophy of arms, made of wooden sabres, canes, cud¬ 
gels, and foils. One day the buttons were removed from 
the foils. A workman said: “ Wo are five-and-twenty ; 
but they do not reckon upon me. as they consider me a 
machine.” This machine at a liiter date became Quenis- 
set. Things that were premeditated gradually acquired a 
strange notoriety. A woman who was sweepin^'*Ker door¬ 
steps said to another woman: “ The;^ have'•'been work¬ 
ing hard at cartridges for a long time past.” In the open 
streets, proclamations addressed to the National Guards 
of the departments were read aloud. Osie of them was 
signed, Burtot, wine-dealer. 

Or-s day a inan w;ith a large beard and an Italian c 
accent leaped on a stone post at the dooi of a dram-shop, 
in tl» Marche Lenoir, and read aloud a singular docu¬ 
ment, which seemed to emanate from sdhie occultcpower. 

‘ Gro( ps assembled rerun d hi m and applauded. The passages 
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whicR mq^f ^jxcited the mob weje coUecfbed and noted 
down. 




“ Our djctfines are impeded, our p A UUJ ailXdtUlVJUD are tom 
down, our bill-stickers are watched and cast into prison. . . . 
Tiie fall in cttions has converted many middle-class men to 
our views. . . , The future of nations is being worked out 
in our obscure ranks. . . . These arc the terms laid down: 
action or oeaction, revolution or counter-revolution. For in 
our age no one still believes in inertia or immobility. For 
the people, or against the people, that is the questitm. There 
is no other. ... On the day when we cease to please you, 
destroy us ; but till then help us in our^onward march.’* 


All this took place in broad daylight. 

Other facts, of even more audacious nature, appeared 
suspicious to the people, owing to their very audacity. 
On April 4, 1832, a passer-by leaped on the post at the 
corner of tlie Eue St. Marguerite and shouted: “I am 
a Bahouvist! ” But tlie people scented Gisq^uet under 
Baboeuf. 

Among other things, this man said : “ Down with 
property! The opposition of the Left is cowardly and 
treacherwjs; when it*jyould gain its point, it preaches 
revolution. Tt is democratic to escape defeat, and royalist 
that it need not fight., Th» republicans arq feathered 
beasts; ^distrust the republicans, citizen-workmen! ” 

“ Silence, citizen-spy! ” shouted a workman; and this 
put an end to the sl^ech. , 

Mysterious {ivents occurred. 

At nightfall^ d werkman met a “ well-dreaseu xuan 
near the canal, who said to him: “ Where art thou going, 
citizen ? ” “ Sij,” answered the workman, “ 1 haffe not 
the honour of ^Knowing you.” “ I know thee, tlumgh; ” 
and the man added, “ Fear nothing; I afn the a^nt of 
tVSt tfAmmittee. \ It is suspected that thou art not to be 
trusted. But tlou knowest that there is an ey^e^poil 
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thee if thou d&rest to reveal anything.” ifeeij lie shook 
the workman’s hand and went away, saying: “ We shall 
meet again soon.” 

The police, who were on the alert, overheard singular 
•dialogues, not only in the wine-shops, but the i^reet. 

“ Get yourself admitted soon,” said a weaver to a cabinet¬ 
maker. “ Why so ? ” “ There will be shots' to fire. ” Two 
passers-by in rags exchanged the following ppculiar re¬ 
marks, which were big with evident Jacquerie: “Who 
governs tis?” “Monsieur Philippe.” “No, the middle 
classes.” It would-be an error to suppose that we attach 
evil meaning to the word Jacquerie; the Jacques weife 
the poor. 

Anothef time a man was heard saying to his compan¬ 
ion: “We have a famous plan of attack.” The fol¬ 
lowing fragment was picked up from a private conver¬ 
sation between four men squatting in a ditdh, near the 
Barri^re du TrOne: “ Everything possible will*be 4011 ® to 
prevent his walking about Paris any longHr.” - 

Who is he ? There is a menacing obscurity it 
The “principal chiefs,” as they were called'in MPtau-.. 
bourg, held aloof, but were suppo^d to assemb^-;^ 009 ^ 
sultation at a wine-shop near the Point St.*Eustaclie. A 

man nam^d Aug-, chiqf of the society for th5 relief 

of tailors, was supposed to act as central int^fhediary 
between the chiefs and the Faubourg St Antoine. Still, 
there was always h considerable^^ amount of mystery 
aboutf these chiefs; and no certain knowledge could' 
weaken ^he singular pride of thi§ aifswer, made at*a 
later date, by a prisoner brought before the Court of 
Peers' » , 


A] 


0 was your chief ? ” 

new nofte, and recognized none.* 


80 ] 


)fr( 
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otjier sign? appeared ere iong. A carpenter engaged in the 
Rue de Reuilljt in nailing up boards for a fence round a 
piece of gioufid on which a house was being built, found 
a piece of a torn letter, on which the following lines were 
still i^vgible. ... The committee must take measures 

to prevent recruiting in the sections for the different 
societies.” 

And asV postscript: “We learn that there are guns at 
No. 5 Rue du Faubourg Poissonnifere, to the njimber of 
five or six thousand, at a gunsmith’s in the yard. The 
atjction possesses no arms.” • 

What startled the carpenter, and induced him to shoW 
the thing to his neighbours, was the fact that a few paces 
farther on he found another paper, also torn, and even 
hiore significant, of which we reproduce a fac-simile, on 
account of* the historic interest of these strange docu¬ 
mented . 


Q. 

r ' 

c. 

D. 

S. 

Learn this list by heart; 
after that, tear it up. The 
men admitted will do the 
same when you have given 
them their orders. 





, Health and Fraternity, 

^ 9 

\ _ 

1 _ 

LI-- 

1 

L. 

u. og. a^. fe* 

• 


o Persons in t^e^secret of this discovery at th% time did 
not learn the meaning of the four capital letters till later: 
quintmions, ccnt%rion$f decurions^ and • scouts, ai^ the 
sense of the leSters, u. vg. a\ f€., '^hich were a date, and 
si^ified April>:?15, 1§32. Under each capital letteij were 
wri|t^n names.r.followed by very characteristic notes: 
Ihns: Q Banm^el. 8 guns. 83 cartridges. A safe^ah. 

Bourhihrt. 1 pistol 40 cartridges. ■—D B»mt. i 
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foil. 1 pistol. 1 lb. gunpowder .—S Tessin. 1 sabre. 1 
cartouche-box. — Exact. — Terreur. 8 guns. Brave, &a 

Lastly, tliis carpenter found, also in the s<*me enclo¬ 
sure, a third paper, on wliich was written iu pencil, but 
very legibly, this enigmatical list: — 

Unit<5: Blanchard, Arbre sec. 6. 

Barra. Sixteen. Salle au Comte. 

Kosciusko, Aubrey, the butcher ? 

J. J. I^. 

Cayus Gracchus. 

Bight of revisiom Dufond. Four. 

* Downfall of the Girondists. Derbac, Maubube. 

. Washington. Pinsoii, 1 pisfc., 80 cart. 

Marseillaise. 

Sover. of the people. Michel. Quincampoix. Sabre. 


Iloche. 

Marceau, Plato. Arbre sec. ,, 

Warsaw, Tilly, crier of the Pojmlaire. ^ 

The honest citizen iu whose hands this list fell knew 
its purport. It seemed that the list' was the complete 
nomenclature of the sections of the fourth arrondissement 
of the Society of the Bights of with t]ie nhines and 
addresses of the chiefs of sections. At the present day, 
when all ehese obscure facts ha\ii bei^.ome hisCjfic, they 
may be published. We may add tliat the fovfidation of 
the Society of the Bights of Man seems to have been pos¬ 
terior, to the date on whicB this paper vras found, and so 
it was pocsibly only a sketch. ^ 

After propositions and words, aP^r written informa¬ 
tion, material facts began tf> ])ierce througJi. In the Eue 
Popincourt, at the slio^ df a broker, sevei pieces of gray 
paperj^'all folded alike, lengthwise and fA ir times, were 
found in a drawer; tlicso sheets confined twenty-sfx 
squares of the same gray ])a7)or, folded Lin the shapei of 
cartridges, and a card on which was written: — 
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Salfpetre 12 oz. 

Sulphur. . . 2 “ 

Chjjrccjpr.• 2^ “ 

Water.8 “ 


Thi3»repoiv* of the seizure stated that there was a strong 
smell of gunpowder in the drawer. 

A mason, returning home after his day’s work, left a 
small parcel on a bench near the bridge of Austerlitz; it 
was carried to the guardhouse and opened, and from it 
were taken two |>rinted dialogues signed “ Lahautifere,” a 
sciig called “Workmen, combine!” an«l a tin box full of 
cartridges. A workman drinking with liis comrade bade 
him feel how hot he was, and the other felt a pisto,l 
under his jacket. In a ditch on the boulevard between 
PJire la Chaise and the liarritire du Trone, some children, 
playing at,the most deserted spot, discoven^d under a 
heap of sliavings and rubbish, a bag containing a bullet' 
mould, a wooden jmnch for making cartridges, a wooden 
bowl ill which there were grains of gunpowder, and an 
iron pot in which there were evident traces of melted lead. 

Some police agents, suddenly entering at five in the 
morning the joom of if’se Pardon, who was at a later date 
a member of the Barricade Merry section and killed in 
the innyrection of 1834, fodnd him standing near his 
bed, hoicl 'iig in his hand some cartridges which he was 
in the act of m.»kin‘^. , 

At the hour when workman generally rest, two men 
were seen to meet between the IMcpus and ^harenton 
barriers, in a la ruhiiing between two walls, near a tav¬ 
ern which has a game of ninepins before the door. One 
took a pistol fr*ra under his blovJse which he handed to 
the other. A he gave it to him he noticed that the 
p*erspiration ^'ii^his chest had damped tlie gunpowder; 
hectlmrefore pinned the pistol afresh, and added more 
powder. Then the two men parted. A man .hi thd 
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name of Galfaisj afterward killed in tlie Apfil affair in 
the line Beaubourg, boasted that he had^nt home seven 
hundred cartridges and twenty-four guii-llints» Gne day 
the government received inhumation tliat arms and twa 
hundred thousand e.artridges had just been'distribwledf in 
the faubourg, and the next week, thirty thousand addi¬ 
tional cartridges were given out. The remarkable thing 
was that* the police could not seize one of them. An 
intercepted letter stated: “The day is not far distent 
when eighty thousand patriots will be under arms in 
four hours.” ‘ 


' All this fermentation was public, we might almost say 
(jalm. The impending insurrection ])rep.ired its storm 
quietly in tlic^ face of tlu> government. N'o singularity 
was lacking in tliis crisis, which was still subterranean, 
but already ]>erce})tiblo. The (uti/.eiis s}>oke peacefully 
to the worknum of what was prejtaring. T^iey said, 
“How is the revolt coming on ?” in thc'.samc tone that 
they would have said, “ How is your wife ? ” A furni¬ 
ture broker in the Hue Moreau asked: “ Well, when do 
you make your attack?” Another sliopkeeper said: 
“ They will make their attack ^soon ; I ,knoV it. A 
month ago there were fifteen thousand of them and now 
there are Uventy-fivo thousand.” tHe ftffcred his^^gun, and 
a neighbour offered a pocket-pistol which he "^as willing 
to sell for seven frangs. #• 

The revolutionary fever spread, and no point in Paris or 
of France^ escaped it. The art(;ry throbb(*(l everywhere, 
and a network of s(;eret societies beg.'ifi to spread over 
the country like the ine.mbranes which spring up from 
certaih” inflammations»and form in thq human body. 
From.the Association of the Frie‘nds the People, 
which' was at Ihe same time public and secret, sprang 
the Society of the Plights of Man, whichflated one^cfdts 
Ordeiii Qf the day: “ I’luviose, ^ear 40 oi the Ivepublicau 
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era,”—a society which was destined to’suiwive even the 
decrees which oppressed it, and did not hesitate to give 
to its secti®n»siguiticant titles like the following: — 
Pikes. The ’Tocsin. The Alarm-gun. The Phrygian 
cap. January 21. The Beggars. The Mendicants. Por- 
ward march, illobespierre. The Level. Qa ira. 

The Society of the Bights of Man engendered the 
Society of'^Action, composed of impatient men \yho broke 
away and hurried forward. Other associations tided to 
recruit themselves from the great mother socie£ies; and 
tjie members of sections comidaiued flf being tormented. 
Such were the Gallic Society and the Organizing Com¬ 
mittee of the Munici])alities ; such the associations for the 
liberty of the press, for individual liberty, for the instruc¬ 
tion of the people, and against indirect taxation. Next, 
we have the Soedety of Equalitarian Workmen, divided 
into three,^ parties, — the equalitarians, the communists, 
and the refori^ers. Then, again, the army of the Bas¬ 
tilles,— a cohort possessing a military organization, four 
men being commanded by a corporal, ten by a sergeant, 
twenty by a sub-lieutenant, and forty by a lienteuant; 
there weie neyer moie’Jxan five men who knew each other. 
This is a creation which combines precaution and audacity, 
and sPCj»s to be "marked '\\*^ith the genius of Venice. 
The centrtil committee, which formed the head, had two 
arm.?, — the Society of Action and ^he Army of the Bas¬ 
tilles. A legitimist-'associatiiui, the Knights of Fidel- 
ity, agitated among thc.sc republican alfiliation?, but was 
denounced and i'epiidiated. The Parisian societies had 
branches in the principal citi<!s; Lyons, Nantes, Lille, had 
their Society of ithe Bights of Mtanl-The Gharhonnifeie, and 
the Free Mer'.’ Aix had a revolutionary society ^called 
tlu3 Cougourde. We have already mentioned this word. 

4Lt*Paris, the^^auhourg Marceau was no less busy tha'n 
tihe Faubourg St. Antoine, and the schools were q,Ate oM 
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excited as the fdubourgs. A cttfrce-shop in the Rue St. - 
Hyaciiithe, and the Esiaminet des Sept JBilliards in the 
Rue des Matliurins St. Jaccj[ues, served as the* gathering- 
place for the students. TIic Society of the Eriends of the 
A. B. C. alHliated with the Mutualists of Aligcrs, ahd the 
Cougourde of Aix assembled, fis we liave seen, at the Cafd 
Musain. These same young men also met, as we have 
already said, at a wine-shop and eating-hou^<i near the 
Rue Montddtour, called Corinth. These meetinirs were 
secret,but others were as i)ublie as possible; and we may 


judge of their bold*less by this fragment of a cross-exami¬ 
nation held in one of the ulterior trials: “ Where was 
tliis meeting held?” “In the Rue de la Paix.” — “At 
who.se house ? ” “ In the stn>et.” — “ What sections were 

there?” “Only one.” — “Which one?” “The Manuel 
section.” — “ Who was the chief ? ” “ Myself.”,— “ You are 
too young to have yourself formed this seri<,,us resolve 
to attack the government. Whence came your instruc¬ 
tions ? ” “ From the central committee.^’ 

The army was undermined at the same time as the 
population, as was proved at a later date by the move¬ 
ments at Bdford, Lundville., ans^ £pinal. ^ Hdpes were 
built on the .“)2d, 5th, Sth, and 37th regiments, and on 
the 20th light infantry. Ih Burgundy and thu.^outhern 
towns the liberty-tree was planted, — tha^ is say, a pole 
surmounttid by a rei^ cap. 


Such was the situation. • 

Thi.s .^‘tuation was rendered more sensible and mo^e 
marked by the Faubourg St. Antoiilfe, a^ we remarked in 
the beginning, than by any otlier grouj) of the popula¬ 
tion. *^There was the •stitcli in the side* This old fau¬ 
bourg peopled like an ant-hill, labofious, ^ou^ngeous, and 
passionate as a hive of bees, quivered witii expectatidn 
a\id the desire for a commotion. Everyth|ng was in &. s|^ate 
of ajatjition there, but labour was not su.speuded on that 
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account. ]^o idea can be-conveyed ‘of that sharp and yet 
sombre free. 3?here is in this faubou.’g crushing dis¬ 
tress, hiddeSi iSnder attic roofs, and also rare and ardent 
miq^ds. It is especially in the matter of distress and 
intellect thaf it is dangerous for extremes to meet. 

The Fauhouii> St. Antoine had other causes for excite- 
ment; for.it received the counter-stroke of commercial 
crises, failures, strikes, and stoppages, wliich are inherent 
in all great political convulsions. In revolutionarj" times, 
misery is both cause and efilect. T^'/C blow which it deals 
rebounds upon itself. This populatitAi, full of haughty 
virtue, capable of the highest amount of latent heat, ever 
ready to take up arms, proiniit to explode, irritated, pro¬ 
found, and undermined, seemed to be only waiting for a 
spark to fall. Whenever certain sparks float on the 
horizon, drk/^en by the wind of events, we cannot help 
thinking of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and of the fear¬ 
ful chance which has placed at the gates of Paris this 
powder-magazine of suffering and ideas. 

The wine-shops of the Faubourg St. Antoine, which 
have been more than once referred to in this sketch, pos¬ 
sess historic nptoriety.’"• In times of trouble, peo})le grow 
intoxicated in them more on words than wine. A sort of 
prophetic "Spirit and an ellluvinm of the future-circulates 
there, swelling hearts and ennoLling minds. Those wine¬ 
shops reseinhle tlaose taverns on the Mons Aventinus, 
built over the Sibvl’s- cave, and communicating with the 
sacred blasts of the depths below, — taverns whose taldes 
were almost tripods, and where people drank what Ennius 
calls the Sibylline wine.” 

The Faubourg St. Antoine is n reservoir of the people. 
I^e volution ary .jarthquakes create fissures in it, through 
which the sovereignty of tlie pco]de flows. This sover¬ 
eignty may do e .’il; it may err like any other; hut, eveU 
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when led astray*, it is'great. We may say of'‘^it, as ef the 
blind Cyclops, “Jngensy 

In *93, according as the idea which was uppermost was 
good or bad, according as it was the day :f fanaticism 
or of enthusiasm, savage legions or heroi(7fband«* issued 
from the Faubourg St. Autoine. Savage, •»— let us explain 
that word. What did those bristling men warft, who, in 
the beginning of the revolutionary chaos, ruslifed upon old 
overthrown Paris, in rags, yelling and ferocious, with up¬ 
lifted clubs and raised ])ikes ? They wanted to put an 
end to oppression,'?!!! end to tyranny, an end to the sword; 
work for men, instruction fctr children, social gentleness 
,for woman, liberty, equality, fraternity, bread for all, the 
idea for all, — the Edenizatiun of the world. Progress; 
and that lu)ly, good, and sweet thing, progress, they, driven 
to extremes, claimed in terrible fashion with unraised weap¬ 
ons and curses. They were savages, half-naked, we grant, 
but the savages of civilization. 

They proclaimed the right furiously, and wished to 
force the human race into paradise, even were it witn 
trembling and horror. They seemed barbarians, and were 
saviours; they demanded light '.hile wearing the mask 
of night. B 

Face to face with these'men, stem,*we admit, and terri¬ 
fying, but stern and terrifying for good ends, there are 
other men, smiling embroidered, gihl'd, be-ribboned, in 
silk stocking.s, with white feathers, yellow gloves, and 
lacquered shoes, who, leaning upon a velvet-covered table, 
beside a marble chimney-piece, gently insist on the main¬ 
tenance and prescirvation of the past, of the middle ages, 
of divine right, of fartoticisra, of ignorance, of slavery, of 
the death-Y)enalty, and of war, glorifying low tones and 
with' great politeness tlie sword, the stake, and the scaf¬ 
fold. For our part, were we compelled .to make a^cl^oic© 
It. 
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between th^ ^barbarians of civilization ands the civilized 
men of barbarism, we would choose the barbarians. 

But, thanks blT to Heaven ! another choice is possible; 
no fall down an abyss is required, either before us or be¬ 
hind, — neither desj)Otism nor terrorism. We wish for 
progress on a gentle incline. 

God provides for this. God’s whole policy lies in 
smoothing «teep places. 



. CHAPTER VL 

ENJOLRAS AND HIS LIEUTENANTS. 

A bout this period Enjolras made a sort of mysteri¬ 
ous census, in view of a possible evellt. All were 
assembled in ctmncil at the Cafd Musain. Enjolras said, 
mingling a few half-enigmatical but significant metaphors 
with his words: — 

“ It behooves us to know how we stand, and on whom 
we can count. If combatants are wanted, thev must be 
provided. There is no harm in having weapons to strike 
with. Passers-by always ,ruii a greater chance df being 
gored when there are bulls in tlie road than whbn there 
are none. So, suppose we count the herd. How many 
of us are there ? I'itis task must ^not 'bo deferred till to¬ 
morrow. Revolutionists should always be in a hurry; 
progress*has no time to lose, Let^is distrust the unejc- 
pected, and not allow ourselves to be taken unaware.s. 
We IT Jst go over all ^Jie^searas which we have sewn, and 
see whether they hold; and this job mu.‘?t be done to-day. 
Courfeyrac, yo<i will see the Polytechnil} students, for 
tjhis is their day for going out. To-da,y is Wedijesday. 
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Feuilly, 5"ou j«ill see those of La GlaciSre, jivill you not ? 

Coiribeferre has promised* to go to Picpus. There is a fine 
swarm there. 4>ahorel will visit the 'Estfapade. Prou- 
vaire, the Aashus are growing lukewarm; you will bring 
us,news from the lodge in the Kue de Grenelle St. 
HonoM Jo^" will go to Dupuytrcn’s clinic, and feel the 
pulse of the iifedical schf»ol. Bt)ssuet will stroll round 
the court-^fouse and talk with the law students. I take 
the Cougourde myself.” 

“ That settles everything,” said Courfeyrac. 

« No.” 

• “ What else is there ? ” 

“ Another very important matter.” 

“What is that ?” asked Combeferre. 

“ Tlie Barriferc du Maine,” replied Eujolras. 

Enjolr.'is was absorbed in thought for a moment, and 
then contiiHied; — 

“At the*Barribrc du Maine there are marble-workers, 
stone-( utters, a*id painters,— an enthusiastic body, but 
subject to chills. I do not know what has been the matter 
with them for some time past, but they are thinking of 
other thii^gs. Their ardour is dying out, and they s})end 
their time in *playiiig dominos. Some one should cer¬ 
tainly and talk to them rather seriously. They meet at 
Eicheftfgi.^, where they ifiay be found between twelve and 
one o’cloclf. Those ashts must be warmed uj), and 
lad intended to ftitryst the task to* that absent-minded 
Vlarius, who i§ a good fellow*on the wdiole; but lie no 
onger comes here, I need some one for the Btorifere du 
yiaine, and have no ouo left.” 

“ Wliy, here ’’ ^ Grantaire. 

“You?” - , * • 

,“Yes, me.”^ 

“"What! You indoctrinate republicans? You warm uj> 
ihiUed hearts in the name of principles ? ” 
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"Why'not?” «■ 

" Can you possibly be fit for anything ? ” 

" Well, I have a vague ambition to be bo.” 

“ You believe in nothing.” 

" 1 believe in you.” 

" Grantaire, will you do a service ? ” 

" Anything. Glean your boots.” 

“ Well, do not interfere in our affairs, but sl^ep off your 
absinthe.” 

“ You. are an ungrateful fellow, Enjolras! ” 

"You the mail to go to tlie Earribre du Maine! You 
ca])able of it! ” 

’ " I am callable of going do\vn the Hue des Grbs, crossing 
Pt. l\Iicliiiers Siiuare, cutting through the Eue Monsieur 
le rriiieo, taking the Hue de S'augirard, passing the Carmel¬ 
ites, turning into the line d’Assas, reaching the Eue 
Clierche Midi, leaving behind me the Cou..cil of War, 
measuring the L’ue des Yielles-Tuileries, striding across 
the boulevard, following the Chaussde dr Maine, passing 
the barrier, and entering liichcfeu’s. I am capable of 
all that, and so are my shoes.” 

“ Do you know anything of the men at Eichefeus 1 ” 

“ Not much.” ^ 

" W''hat will you say to them ? ” ' 

" Talk to them about Eobespibrre, l)antou, princi¬ 
ples.” ' 

"You!” „ '' 

“ L You really 3o not do me justice; for when 1 make 
up my mind to it, I am terrible.^ I have read Prud- 
hoinriie, I know the social contract, arid have by heart 
my constitution of the Year II. 'The liberty of the 
citizen ends where the liberty of anotliel’ citizen begins.’ 
Do you take me for a brute ? I have an ol(!}'assignat in i^iy 
drawer. The Rights of Man, the Sovereignty of tlie Peo¬ 
ple. , The deuce 1 1 am a bit of a HdbertisL mysoli I#cau 
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diycoui..e spl^i?’d things for six hours at.a stretch, watch 
in hand.” . , 

“ Be serio^is,” said Enjolras. • 

" I am severe,” answered Grantaire. 

Bajulras rejected for a.few seconds, and then seemed 
to have made up his mind. 

“ Grantaire,” he said gravely, “ I consent to try you. 
You shall ^o to the Barrifere du Maine.” 

Grantaire lived in furnished lodgings close to the Cafd 
Musain. He went away^ and returned five minutes after, 
— he had been home to put on a waist<fcat of the Ptobes- 
pi^rre cut. 

“ Red,” he said, on entering, and looked intently at 
Enjolras. 

Then with an energetic gesture he turned back on his 
chest the two scarlet i)oints of the waistcoat, and walk¬ 
ing up to Enjolras, wliispcrcd in his car: “ Never 
fear! ” Hd cocked his hat boldly, and went out. A 
{|uarter of an Itour after, the back room of the Cafd 
Musain was deserted. All the friends of the A. 1>. C. had 
gone in various directions about their business. Enjolras, 
who had reserved the Ct^gourde for himself, was the last 
to leave. Thos^ members of the Aix Cougourde who were 
in Paris'at fhat j)eri( 4 d, a.ssembl(*il on the plain of Issy, in 
one of tilt? abandoned quarries so numerous on that side 
of Paris. * 

• As Enjolras walk*'d 4owurd the incoting-placc, he took 
a mental revicw»of the situation. The gravity of e^•tlnt.s 
was visible. Whe|i facts, which are the forerunners of 
latent social disease move heavily, the slightest compli- 
cation checks ant^impedes their evtipn. It is a pln’^i^om- 
enon from wdiirh ruin and regeneration sjiring. Enjolras 
caught g]inip^ of a luminous upheavirtg behind tin* 
dark clcyids of the f ature. Who knew whetlier the moment. 

mighb.not bo at hand when the people would again ^ke 
, tol. IV. — 4 
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possession df tJieir rights. What a sxileridM spectacle! 
the Kcvolution, inajestically taking possession of France 
once more, and saying to tlie world: “ Xo continued 
to-morrow ! ” Enjolras was satisfied. The furnace was 
aglow. He had at that self-same moment, a gun;;f/ 0 ‘«rder 
train of friends scattered over Paris., He mentally 
compared Comheferre’s philosophic and penetrating elo¬ 
quence, Feuilly’s cosmox)olitau enthusiasm, ^Courfeyrac’s 
animation, Bahorel’s laugh, Jean I'rouvaire’s melan¬ 
choly, ‘July’s learning, and Bosjjuet’s sarcasms to a sort 
of electric sjjarl^’i which took lire, everywhere at once. 
.All were at work. Most certainly, the result would 
answer to the effort. That was good. It made him 
think df Grantaire. 

“ Stay,” he said to himself ; “ the Barrifere du Maine is 
not much out of my way. Supjiose I go to iliehefeu’s 
and see what Grantaire is doing, and how’he is getting 
on.” * 

It was striking one hy the VaugirJtrd church when 
Enjolras reached Kichefeu’s low smoking-room. He 
l>ushed o]M;n the door, went in, folded his arms, letting 
the. d(jor slam again.st his should'irs, and looked about the 
room, which was full of tables,"men, and *tobacco-smoke. 

A voice rang through the .clouds of smqke,* sharply 
interrujited hy another voice. 

It was Grautair^ talking with some opponent. 

Grantaire vras seated oj)j)Osito another man, at a marble 
table covered with sawdust and studded with dominos. 
He smote the marble with his and this is what 
Enjolras heard: — 

‘“•Gouhle-six.’* 

“ Fours.” 

“ 1’he pig !* I have nT any left” 

“ You are dead. Two.” 

Six.” 
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“Three.”, 

“One.” 

“ My turn.” 

“ Four p8in£s.” 

Hardly.” 

“ It i§ youre.” 

“ I made an enormous mistake.” 

“ You ai«i getting on all right.” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“ Seven more.” 

“ That makes me twenty-two [pensively], — twenty- 
t'^o.” 

"You did not expect that douhle-six. Had I played 
it at first, it would have changed the whole game,” 

" Another,” 

“An acc.” 

“ An ace !• Well, a five ! ” 

“ I have n’t one.” 

“ You played last, I believe ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ A blank.” 

“ What luck he has 1 Ah, you are lucky ! [A long 
xevery.] A tvo.” ‘ 

“ An* ace.” ^ 

“ I Ve iibither a five nfir an ace. That's bad for you.” 

“ Doming.#! ” 

“ Oh, the deuce V* 
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CHAPTEK I. 


THE lark’s field. 


M APTTTS saw the unexpected ending; ot the plot 
upon wliose track* he had put Javert: ‘Ipit the in¬ 
spector had no sooner left the house, taking his prisoners 
with him in threeihacknej' coaelies, than Marius slipped 
out .of the house in his* turn. It was only nine in the 
eveningi Marius went to call on (tuirfeyrac, who \yiis 
no longer tlie inii»erturhal>lc infiahloant of the Latin 
Qiiajjter. He had gone to live in the Kuo de la Verrerie, 
“ for jiolitical reasofts this district ♦•vas one of those 
in which inijurrectionists of the‘day fond of in¬ 

stalling themselves. Marius said to Courfeyrac : “ I am 
‘ going to sleep here. ” Courfeyrac pulled a mat*wress otf 
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his bed, which had two, •spread it on th4 floor and said 
“ There you are 1 ^ 

At seven o’clock the next morning, Marius returned 
to No. 50-52, paid his quarter’s rent, and what he owed 
to Ma’am Bcfligon, had liis books, bed, table, chest of 
drawers, and two chairs placed on a truck, and went 
away, with^iut leaving his address, so that when Javert 
returned in the morning to question Marius about the 
events of the previous evening, he found only ^la’am 
Bougon, who replied: “‘Moved away!” 

•Ma’am Bougon was convinced that Marius was in 
some way an accomplice of the robbers aiTcsted the’ 
night before. “ Who would have thought it! ” she ex- . 
claimed to the. portresses of tlic (juarter; “ a young man 
like that, who looked almost like a girl! ” 

Marius ha#i tw’o reasons for moving thus promptly. 
The first was, that he now felt a horror of that hou.se, 
where he had soen, so close at hand, and in all its most 
repulsive and ferocious development, a social ugliness 
more frightful still, perhaps, than the wicked rich man, 
— the wicked poor man. The second was, that he did 
not wish to figpre at thd^rial, which would in all proba¬ 
bility etisue, and to be obliged to give evidence against 
'rhenardicr. Javert'supposed tfiat the young man, whose 
name he had forgotten, wa.® frightened and had run away, 
or else had not been at liome at the appointed time. He 
made some efforts, howevtsr, l>o find liim, which jvere 


unsuccessful. One month passed, then another. • Marius 
was still living wAh Courfeyrac, and had learned from a 
^voung barrister, ah habit,ual frequenter of the Courti^. that 
Thdnardier was i?i solitary confin*enfent Every Monday 
Marius left a ft/e-franc piece for him at Jbhe wicket ol 
La Force. Marius, having no money left, borrowed the 


five ^retncs of Courfeyrac. It was the first time in hi^ 
lifi^ that he had ever borrowed money. These peridfical 
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five francs were a double enigilia, — to Courfeyrac, who 
lent them, aijd io Thdnardicr, who received them. “ To 
whom can they go ? ” thought Courfeyrac.* Wliere can 
they come from ? ” Thdnardicr asked himself. 

Marius, however, was heart-broken. Everythihg had 
again vanished tlirough a trap-door. He saw nothing 
ahead of him. Ilis life was once more j>lunged in mys¬ 
tery, -wliere he groped blindly. He had seen for a mo¬ 
ment, and very closely, in that obscurity, the girl whom 
he loved, the okY man who seelued to be her father,— 
those unknown beings who were his only interest and 
sole ho]3e in this world; and at the very instant when 
■ he felt that he was alunit to grasp them, a puff of wind 
had swept away all tluise shadows. Not a spark of cer¬ 
tainty and truth had Hashed forth even in that most 
terrific colli.sJf)n, and no conjecture was pissible. He 
no longer knew even the name of which he had felt so 
certain. It^ce.rtainly was not Ursula, .and “ the Lark * 
was a nickname. Then, what was he, to think of the 
old man ? Was he really hiding from the police ? The 
•wdiite-haired workman whom Marius had met in the 
vicinity of the Luvalides ri'-vei^ed to hifj mind, and it 
now became ])robablu that this wmrkman and M. Leblanc 
were one and the, same. He disguised himVsglf, then? 
This man had his heroic side and his equivocal side. 
'^^^ly did he not ca^l for help? Wliy did he liy ? Was 
he, or was he not, the fatfiier of the girl?. In short, was 
he really the man -whom Tli<5iiardior fancied that he 
recognized ? Thdnardicr might hav4 been mistaken. 
Thes^were all' so many insoluble problems. All this,, 
it is true, in no way*lessened the angelic charm of the 
maiden of the.Luxeinhourg, and hence arqso his poignijnt 
distress. Marius had a passion in his heart, and night 
bver.his eyes. He w'as impelled, he was attractfid„ and 
he CTWld not stir. All had vanished, except love; ahd 
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he had lost*the sudden diistincts and Hluhiinations of 
even that love. Usually, this dame .\fliich hums us, 
also enlighieiw us a little, and casts some useful rfiys 
without. lJut Marius no longer even heard these mute 
counse^'• of passion. He never said to himself: “Sup¬ 
pose I were to*go to such a place? What if I were to 
try this th^ng or that ? ” She wlnuii he could no longer 
call Ursula was evidently somewhere; hut nothing 
warned Marius in what direction he should seejc her. 
His whole life was now summed \i\i in two words,— 
absolute uncertainty in an impenetrahlo fog ; and though 
he still longed to see her, he no longer ho])ed it. 

To cap the climax, want returned. He felt its icy^ 
hreath close upon him, behind him. Amid all these 
torments, and for a long time, he had discontinued his 
work, and nc^hing is more dangerous than to discontinue 
work. It js a habit which a man loses,— a habit easy 
to give up, but difficult to n^-acapiire. 

A certain amount of revery is good, like a narcotic 
taken in discreet doses. It lulls to sleep the fevers of 
the labouring brain, which are sometimes se.vere, and 
produces A the mind a%oft, fresh vapour which corrects 
Uie toct sharp outlines of pure thought, fills up gaps and 
spaces here and th^re, binds fhem together, and rounds 
the angles (jf ideas. But excess of revery siihmergos and 
drowns. Woe to ^the brain worker who allows hims(df^ 
to fall wholly from flunking .into revery! He thinks 
tljat he can easily rise again, and says that, %fter all, 
it is the same tl^ng*j hut this is an error! Thought is 
^the labour of the inUdlect, and revery its volu]ytuous- 
ness. To substitute revery for fliiought is like con¬ 
founding poison with nutriment. Marius, it will he 
remembered, began with that. Passion supervened, and 
ended by hurling liim into objectless and both^mless 
chimeras. In such a state a man only leaves his Jloma 
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to go off and ‘dream,—idlo produotion, a tumultuous and 
stagnant gulf. Ixi jfroportioii as work dimini.slies, neces¬ 
sities increase. This is a law. IMaii, in £u dreamy state, 
is naturally lavish and easily move«l. The relaxed mind 
can no longt'r endure the contracted life. • vt 

There is, in this mode of exi.slence, good mingled with 
evil; for if enervation he fatal, genero.sity is healthy and 
good. But the jxjor man who is generous and noble, and 
who does not work, is ruined. Besourees are exhausted, 
and necessities arise. This is a.fatal incline, on which 
the most honest a\ul the strongest men are dragged dov^n 
as well as the w'eakest and tlie most vicious, and which 
lead.s to one of two holes,— suicide or crime. By dint 
of going out to dream, a day ctmies when a mail goes out 
to tlirow himself into the water. 

Excess of dreaminess produces such meij as Escousse 
and Libras. 

IMarius went down this incline slowdy, witl\,his eyes 
tixed upon her whom he no longer saw. What wo have 
just written seems strange, and yiit it i.s true; the rec¬ 
ollection of an absent being is illumiu<*d in the gloom 
of tlie heart. The more it disaj^pears, tlie m^^re radiant 
it a]'>pear.s. The de.spairing and obscure‘soul .s^es this 
light on its horizon ; the* ,stai of its* inner nijrht. She 
was Marius’s entire thought; he dreamed ,oi nothing 
•el.se. He felt confusedly that hi.s oldjcoat was becoming 
an impossible coat, and that his ^lew coat was growing 
an old cftat; that liis boots were wearing out; that his 
hat was wearing out; tliat hi.s shifts ^’cro wearing out, 
— thf^, is to say, that his life was wearing out; and he 
said to himself: “ Coi(5d *I but see her agAin l)efore I die!”' 

One sweet idea alone was left him,—- that She had 
loved him; that her glance had told him so; that she 
did not know his name, but that she knew his sowl; and 
thatj|,ipwrever mysterious the spot might be where'she 
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now was, sfte loved him.stilL Might she hot be dream* 
ing of him as he was dreaming of • her ? Sometimes 
in those i«e.<plicable hours which every* loving heart 
knows, having only reason to be sad, and yet feeling 
witli’iA him’Si certain thrill of joy, he said tf) himself: 

“ Her thoughts are visiting meand then added, “ Per¬ 
haps my thoughts also go to her. ” 

This illusion, at which he shook his head a moment 
later, still sufficed to cast rays which resembhjd hope 
into his soul at intervals. Now and then, especially at 
that evening hour wdiich most sadSens dreamers, he 
poured out upon virgin ■[)a])er tins purest, most imper¬ 
sonal, and most ideal reveries with which love tilled 
his brain. He called this “writing to her.” 

We must not sup])ose, however, that his reason was 
disordered j^qiiite the contrary. He had lost the faculty 
of working and of moving firmly toward a determinate 
object, but he .had more clear-sightedness and rectitude 
than ever. Marius saw bv a calm and real, though 
singular, light all that passed before him, even the most 
indifferent men and facts, and criticised evei’ythiiig 
correctlyf with a soct^jof honest diijection and candid 
disinterestedness. His judgment, almost detached from 
hope, hgM aloof, And aoared’lur above him. 

In this estate of mind nothing escaped him, nothing 
deceived him; a:jd he discovered 5 )t every moment thf 
bases of life, of himntnity, and of destiny. Hapjty, even 
in agony, is t^ie man to whom God has granjied a sonl 
worthy of love i^nd'misfortune' He who has not stuni 
the things of this world and the lieart of man in this 
double light, l^as seen nothing of the. truth and'knows 
i^bthmg. The soul that loves and suffers is in a sublime 

succeeded each other, and nothing new occurreil. 
It merely seemed to him that the gloomy space^/vhicb 
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he still had to tvaverse was growing shorter\iaily. He 
fancied that he could already see distinctly the brink of 
the bottomless aijyss. •• •, 

“ What! ” ho repeated to himself, “ shall I not see 
her again before then?” * 

If you go up the Hue St, Jacque.s, leaving the hairier 
on one side, and following the old inner boi^levard for 
some distance, you reach the Hue de la Santt?, tlien the 
Glacitire; and just l)efore coming to tlie small stream of 
the Gobelins, you .sec a sort of .field, the only spot in 
the long and monotonous line of Harisian boulevards 
where Huysdael would be tenipLed to sit down. 

, I know not whence the piitturesqne aspect i.s obtained, 


for you merely .see a gnsen field crossed by ropes, on 
which rajis han;x to drv; an old liou.se built iji the tijne 
of Louis XU I., with its high-pitched ro^if quaintly 
pierced with dormer windows; broken pajisades; a 
little water botwe(;n jK»plar-trees; wonieii, laughter, and 
voices. On the horizon you see the Pantheon, tlie tree 
of the Deaf-mutes, the Val de Grace, black, stunted, 
fantastic, amusing, and magnificent, and far in the 
background the stern, sipiare cj|^.st of the %i)wers of 
Notre-l.)ame. As the jdace is worth seeing, i\p one 
goes there. Scarce a cart dr a wagonev ])nsses rn sj. quar¬ 
ter of an hour. It once happened that Marine’s solitary 
' Y-ambles led him toi»tliis field, and oi^ tbal day there 
was a rarity on the boulevard, — a^passer-by. Marius, 
vaguely struck by the almost savage cbnr)n of the fiedd, 
asked him,“ What i.s the name of this |f)ot ? ” 

The jiasser-by answ^ered : “ It is the Lark’s field; ” and 
added: “ It was here tiiati Ulbach killed the shepherdess 
of Ivry." ‘ ' 

But after the words “ the Lark, ” Marius heard no 
more. In a dreamy condition, a word sometimes suffices 
to i)rc4,^t:tj a congelation. The whole thought is suddenly 
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condensed round an idea, and is no longer capable of 
perceiving auytliing else. “ The Lark,*^” tliat was the 
name which Iftid taken the place of Ursula in the depths 
of Marius’s melancholy. “ Stay ! ” he said, with that 
sort ol'^unreSsoning stni»or peculiar to such mysterious 
asides, “ this i!s her field; I shall learn hero wliere she 
lives." Tfiis was absurd but irresistible, and he came 
daily to this held of the Lark- 
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CRIMES IN EMBRYO, HATCHED IN PRISON. 

. ♦ 

J AVERT’S triuini)h at the Gorb/iau House had seemed 
complete, hut was lujt s(». 

. In the first place, and that was his chief anxiety, 
Javert had nut been able to make a prisoner of the pris¬ 
oner. The assassinated man who escajtes is more suspi- 
c ious than the assassin ; ami it was pr«.»bable that this 
juan who eaca])cd, such a ])recious ca])ture for the ban¬ 
dits, might be equally so for the authorities. 

And then, Montparnasse slijiped out of Javert's 
clutches. 

He must wait for another oy>portunity to lay hands on 
“ that cursed little fop. ” Montparnasse, in fact having 
met Eponine keeping watch on J,J]e boulevard^- went off 
with her, preferring to jday Nomorino with^the daughter 
rather than Schinderhanuos wivh tl>e father., tt was 
lucky f<»r him that he did so, as he was now free. As 

I' ft 

sor Eponine, Javert^'miilod ” h(‘r; but this was a poor 
consolation. He sent her po join Azefma at the Made- 
Ion nettes..^ ‘ 

Lastly,* on the way from Ho. 50-^52 io La Force, one 
of the chief men arrested, Chiquesous, tliad disappeared. 
No ond‘‘knew how he^did it; the sergeints and police 
agents “ could not understand it. ” *He had turned into 
vapour, slipped through the handeaiffs, * and trickl€\i 
through a craek in the roach. All they knew wap that 
when^jihfjy reached the prison there w'as no ClaquosCus. 
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There was ailRer some encliantment or pome trick of the 
police about it. Had Claquesous m#3lted away into 
darkness as snow-ilake does into water*? Was there 
some unavowed connivance on tlie jiart of the police? 
Dio“«‘t]jjs man belong to the double enigma of disorder 
and order? "V^as he concentric with infraction and re¬ 
pression? Had this Sidiinx its fin-ivpaws in crime and 
its hind-j^ws in the ])olicc ? Javert did not accept 
these combinations, and would liavc rebelled against 
such compromises; but his squad contained other in- 
s^ctors besides himself, and though^his subordinates, 
perhaps they were moni thoroughly initiated in the 
secrets of the prefecture, and (diuiuesous was such a 
villain that he might be a very excellent agent. To be 
on such intimate juggling terms with the night is a 
capital thin" for rogues, and an adinirable thing for the 
police. There are double-edged rogties of tliis s<»rt. 
However this might be, Cla(|uesous was lost, and could 
not be found; and Javert seemed iiiore irritated than 
surprised. As for Marius, “ that scrub of a barrister 
who was probably frightened, ” and wln>se name he had 
forgotten,* Javert did ,iot trouble himself much about 
him. liesideft, a barrister can alwavs be found. But 
was he ouly a barrister? » 

The eiamiuation began. The magistrate thought it 
advisable not to put one of the ij||embers of Patron-s 
Minette in solitifky •continement, as it w'as hoped he 
might chatter.* This was Brujon, the hairy man df the 
Hue du Petit Bau(juier. He was turned into ?he Cliur- 
lemagne Court, and the eyes of the spie.s were kept upon 
*him. This uarUe of Brujon i^ oye of the recol K^ctions 
of La Force. In the hideous vard called “ tlic vard 

V • 

oif the New BAilding, ”—which the government named 


the Cj>iirt of St. Bernard, and the thieves chri'-’tojjc;^! 
the •Lion’s deii, —ou the wall covered with scalej and 
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leprosy, mat' ro^se on the left to the lieiyht.of the roof, 
close to a rusty old iron gate which led to the old chapel 
of the ducal icsidence of La Lorce, now cc^uverted into a 
dormitory for prisoners, there might have been seen, 
twelve years ago, a sort of liastille, clumsily etchcid on 
the stone with a nail, and beneath it thii^ signature: 

BiiUJOX, 1811. 

The Brujon of 1811 was the father of the Brujoi. ot 
1832. ‘ 

The latter, of whom we caught but a glimpse in the 
Crorbeau garret, was a very crafty and artful young 
fellow, with a bewildered aiid ])lainiive air. It was in 
consequence of this bewildered air that tlie magistrate 
turned him loose, believing him more useful in the 
Charlemagne vard than in a secret cell. Bobbers do not 
interrupt their labours because they are in the hands of 
justice. Tiiey are not distuihed by such a trifle. To 
be in prison for one crime does not imevtmt a man from 
beginning on another. There are artists who have a 
jucture in the Exhibition, but for all that work at a 
new one in their studi<x Brujon seemed stupefied by 
prison. He would stand for hours at a tifne in yard 
near the sutler’s stall, gAzing like an idiot at tlie (lirty 
list of prices, which began with r/arlic. suig-two mii~ 
times, and ended \"ith cigar, five centimes. Or else ho 
passed his time in trembling, chftttc'ring his teeth, de- , 
daring be had a fever, and impiiriug wlh'ther one of the 
twenty-eight beds in the fever ward wyn* vacant. 

All ^at once, toward the end of Febrbary, 1832, it was 
discovered that Brujon, the sleepy-lo^bking man, had'^ 
had three different messages delivered, not in his own 
naine, but in the name of three of his comrades, by the 
prison porters. ,, 

Tiif.'tse messages had cost him fifty sous altogether,.— 
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an exorbit^fr sum, which attracted the tiwnkey’s atten¬ 
tion. Inquiries were made, and after (Consulting the tar¬ 
iff of messages hung up in the i)risohers’»visiting-room, 
it was ascertained tiiat the fifty sous were thus divided: 
on<t,messag§ to the Pantheon, ten sous; one to Val de 
Grftcd*,^fifteen sous; and one to the Parrifere de Grenelle, 
twenty-five sous, the latter being the dearest in the whole 
list. NoV, at these very placies resided three very dan¬ 
gerous prowlers at the barriers, Kruideniers, alias Bi¬ 
zarre, Glorious, an ex-convict, and Stop-the-eoach, to 
whom the attention of the j)olice wfis directed by this 
ibcident. It was assumed that tliese men belonged to 
Patron-Minette, two lenders of which band, Babot and 
Gueulemer, were locked up. It was supposed that Bru- 
jon’s messages, which were not delivered at the houses, 
but to .persons waiting in the street, contained informa¬ 
tion in regtlrd to soine crime premeditated. Tliere was 
other evitfonce against them; the three ruffian.? were 
therefore arre.<?ted, and the police beli('ved they had 
got scent of one of Brujon’s machinations. 

A week after tliese im'usures had been taken, a night- 
watchmap, who was Lisyieeting the lower dormitory in 
the New BuUding, wa.s just ydacing his chestnut in the 
box (this yvas the .method employed to make sure that 
the tunpke^s did theirhluty punctually; every lumr a 
chestnut i^ust be drojiped into all^the boxes nailed to. 
the doors of the dormitories), wlum he saw tiirough the 
trap, Brajon sitting up in beef and writing .‘^omotliiug by 
Ulie light from the hall. The turnkey went id; Brujon 
was placed in ^litary confimmient for a month, but 
what he,had ■v^itton could not Ije found. Hcuce the 
police were no wiser.than before. Gne thing is certain, 
oa the next day a “ postilion ” was thrown fi'om the 
Charlemagne coiirtyard into the Lion’s den, over the 
fiyew-sAiried building that separated the two yar(j3. 
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Prisoners give the name of "postilion/ to an artis¬ 
tically moulded pellet of broad, wdiieh is sent into “ Ire¬ 
land, ”—thatds to say, thrown over tlie roofs of a prison, 
from one yard into another. (Etymology : “^Over Eng¬ 
land, ”— from one country into another,— "into Ire¬ 
land.”) This hall falls into the yard; the mrtu who 
picks it up opens it and finds in it a note addressed to 
some prisoner in the yard. If it be a jirisonei who finds 
the note, he delivers it to the right address. If it be a 
turnkey* or one r)f those secretly bouglit prisoners, called 
sheep ” in prison'^, aTid " foxes ” at the galleys, the note 
is carried to the ottiee and dt-livenfd to the police. Th?s 
time the postilion renrlu-d its address, although the man 
for whom it was intieided was at tlie time in solitary 
conhnement. This ])erson was no other than IJabet, one 
of the four heads of Patron-Minett e. Tt contained a roll 
of paper, on which these two lines only wer^ written. 

^^Eabet, there ^s a joh to he done in the Rue Plumet, A 
gate in a garden/' 

This was what Brujon hod VTitten the night before. 
In spite of male and S4‘arcl)ers, Bahet contrived 

to send the note on from La F( r<*e to the SalJjctrifere to 
a “ lady friend ” of his lo<;k(‘d up there. S^ie in her turn 
handed the note to a girl she knew, one Magno;i, whom 
the police were activedy watching, but hs;d not yet 
arrested. This Magnon, whose name the reader has al- 
ready seen, was on intimate, terms with the Th<Snardiers, 
as we shall show presently; and hy going to see Eponine, 
she was able to serve as a l>ridgc bt'dwfTin the Salpetrifere 
and the Madelonnettes. At this very nunnent, Eponine 
and Azelma were discharged for want of evidence; and 
when Eyionine^went out, Magnon, who was watching for 
her at the gate of the Mad(donnottes. handed her Bru- 
jbn’s^^otci to Babet, with instructions to look the ^natter 
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up. EpouiiSf^Vvoiit to U»e Hue I'lumet, r^jcognized tlie 
g:’te and </lie ohsorved the iion.s(;, watched for 

.some days^aiid then curried to Maj^noii, who lived in 
the Hue Clocho-rerci*, a biscuit, whic.li the latter sent to 
ljaliV\,’s*,nxi.sWcss at tlie Salpetriere. A bi.scuit, in the 
shady syniboli.'»ni (d the prisons, meajjs, " Nothing to be 
done. ” ^ 

So that when, in les.< than a wei;k from tliis, I’abot and 
Brujon hapiiened to m<-el. as one was going before the 
magistrate, the other returniim ; “ Wi ll,” a<ked ’Brujon, 
“pie Hue 1*. ?” “ liiscuit,” an--.vvered Babet. Thus the 

fiotus of crime eugeiuh'red by Jh’ujou at La Force mis¬ 
carried. TJii.s niisearriagij had conse(iuene(*..s, for all 
tiiut, perfectly foreign to Brujon’s jdans, a.s will b(! seen. 
Often when we tJiiiik we are lying one thread, we are 
tyiiig anothy. 


VOt, IT. —$ 




CHAPTER IIL 

U 

PATIIEE MABCRUF SEKS AN APPARITION. 

r 

M arius no longer called on any one, but he some¬ 
times met Eathor Malxeuf by chance. While 
Marius was slowly descending the mournful steps which 
may be calhtd the cellar stairs, and which lead to places 
without light, where you hear the footstiips of the pros¬ 
perous walking overhead, M. Mabccuf was also descend¬ 
ing. The “ Elora at C.auterctz” did not sell' at all now, 
and the indigo experiments had imt been su<;c(i‘ssful in the 
little garden at Austerlitz, wliich was n6t well situated. 
M. Mabceuf could cultivate in it only such plants as 
love moisture and shade. Eor all that, though, he was 
not discouraged. He had obtaintid a strip of ground at 
the Jardin des Plantes, with a good aspect, on wliich to 
carry on his indigo exyier.inieuts “ at his own, exjjionse. ” 
To do this he pawned the plates'^ of his “ Elora,«” and he 
j’educed his breakfast to two eggs, of whicli'he left one 
for his old servant, whose wages, he? had not paid for 
fifteen months past. And very frequently his breakfast 
was his ^ole meal. He no longer laugluMl his childlike 
laugh; he had grown morose, and dtftili tied to receive 
visitors. Marius di(^ well not to call ion him. Some- ^ 
times when M. Mabieuf was on his way to the Jardin 
des Plantes,’the old man and the young man passed 
each other on the Boulevard de PHOpital. They did 
not s^eak, and merely exchanged a melancholy nt^. c It 
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if. a sad thing that a mcanent comes when misery parts 

friends! ^ 

Koyol the^puhliisher was dead. M. Mahceuf had noth¬ 
ing left hnt his books, his garden, and his indigo. 
Thesi.-'were tl*e three shapes which happiness, pleasure, 
and hope had assumed for him. They were sufficient 
unto life. '.^He said to him.self: “ Wluai I have made 
my blue-balls, I .shall be rich. I will redeem my plates 
from the Mont d(i Pidtc, bring my ‘Flora’ into fashion 
again with charlatanism, the big drum^ and advertise¬ 
ments in the papers, and I will buy, i know where, a 
copy of Pierre de Medine’s ‘Art of Navigation,’ with* 
wood-cu|s, edition 1539. ” Meantime, he toiled all day 
at hi.s indigo-patch, and at night went home to water 
his garden and to read his books. M. Maboeuf at this 
time was clo^ on eighty years of age. 

One evening lie liad a strange apparition. He had 
returned home while it was still daylight, and found 
that Mother Plutarch, wliose health was not so good as 
it might be, was ill, and had gone to bed. He dined 
upon a bone on which a little meat remained, and a 
piece of brtiKid which ho ^>und on the kitchen-table, and 
was seated on an overturned stone post which served as 
a bench in his garden. Njiar th'ls bencli there was, after 
the fashion of old kitchen-gardens, a sort of tall chest of 
beams and planks, in a very rickety cf)udition, a rabbit 
•hutch on the grolfn(i-floor ami a store-room above. 
There were no rtihbits in the hutch, but there «were a 
few apples, the remnant of the winter stock, in the 

store-room. ♦ 

* ^ 

• M.^ Maboeuf was reading, with*thft help of his specta¬ 
cles, two books in which he took great interest, and 
which, a grave matter at his age, absorbed him. His 
natural ^timidity rendered him prone to accept supersti¬ 
tions.' 'Jiho first of these books was the celebrated ffea- 
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tise of President Dcdancre, “ On the lueonstancy of 
Demons, ” and the other was tlie quarto work of Mutor 
de la Eubaudifjre, “ On the Demons of Yauvert aud the 
Goblins of La IJievrc. ” The latter book interested him 
the more, b(;eau,se his garden bad in olden tiines been 
one of the ])laces liaunted by the goblin.? Twilight was 
beginning to whiten what was altdve and blacken what 
was below. As he read, M. Mabieuf look'ed over the 
book .which lie held in his hand, at his jdants, and 
among others at,^a magnilieent rhododendron, which was 
one of his eousohitions. Four scorching days of wind 
•and sun had pas.sed without a drop of rain; the stems 
were bending, the buds dro;)])ii]g, the leaves* falling. 
They all refpiired watering; the rhododendron especially 
was in a very sad waj-. M. Mabmuf was one of those 
men for whom plants have souls. He had been at work 
all day in his indigo-jiatch, and was worn out with 
fatigue; but for all that he ro.se, laid his books on the 
IkuicIi, and walked in a bent jiosture and with tottering 
steps to the well Hut when he seized the chain he had 
not sufficient strength to unhook it. He then turned 
and cast a glance of agony at tji'ti sky, whichewas glitter¬ 
ing with stars. 

^ o 

The evening had that serenity which crushqs human 
sorrow beneath an indescriliably mournfu\ and eternal 
joy. The night ^tromised to be as dry as the day had 
been. . ' 

“ Stars everywhere! ” the old man thought. “Not the 
smallest cloud! Not a drop of water 1 ” 

And his head, which had been i4ised a moment be¬ 
fore, again fell on ids breast. He raised it, and looked 
once more at the sky, murniurihg: — 

“ A little dew! A* little pity! ” 

‘ He tried once again to unhook the well-cl^ain, but 
cod, d not. At that moment he heard a voice saying; 
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“Father M^bceuf, shall I water the grrclon for you?” 

At the same time a sound like that of ^ wild beast 
breaking tl%Tough was hccard in the hedges, and he saw a 
tall thin girl emerge from the shrubbery, and stand be-* 
fore aim, stating at him boldly. 8 Iie looked less like a 
human being than some bum just blossomed forth from 
the twili^t. Before Father Mabmuf, who easily took 
alarm, and who, as we said, was aHrille territied, could 
answer a syllable, this (ireature, wdiose movements had 
a sort of strange abruxitikess in the glooijii, had unhooked 
thg chain, let down and drawn up th(* bucket, and filled 
the watering-pot; and the old gentleman saw this a])pa-’ 
rition, which was barefooted and wore, a mgged skirt, 
running about among the flower-beds and distributing 
life around her. Tlie souml of the water patU'.ring on 
the leaves filied M. Mabceuf’s S(»ul with ecstasy. The 
riioth^dei^drcyi now seem(Hl to him tf> be ha})])y. 

I'he first bucket cmi>tied, the girl drew a second, then 
a third, and watered the wdiole gard(m. 

As she moved about the walks, wdicrc her outline ap¬ 
peared quite black, and as sbe waved her long thin arms 
and her rffgged shawd, ^iie Lore a striking resemblance 
to a bat. WlnSii slie had finished, Father Maheeuf went 
up to her with tears in his C}*cs, and laid his hand on 
her head, 9 ' 

“ God will bless you, ” he said; “ ^mu are an angel, 
since you take card df flowers*” 

“No,” she replied, “I am the devil; but *1 don’t 


care 


if 


j» 


^ The old man ^ohtinued, without waiting for or hear¬ 
ing her rcjdy. - * • 

“ What a pity that T am so unhappy and so poor, and 
can do nothing for you!” 


“ Yoi’ can do .something,” she said. 
“ \/liat ? ” 
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“ Te]l me wh".re Monsicnir A&irius lives. 

The old Iran did not uiidorstand. 

“ Wliat Monsieur Marins ? ” 

’ He raised liis glassy eyes and seemed seeking some* 
thing which had vanished. ' ’ 

“ A young man wlio used to come here. ” 

Meantime M. MalKi'uf had seai’clied his mc-iliory. 

“ Oh, yes! ” lie exclaimed ; “ I know whom you mean., 
AVait n- minute. ]\Ionsieur Marius,— JJaroii Marius 
Pontmercy, to he sure! He lives, or rather he does 
not live— Well, I do not know.” 

As he spoke, he stooped to straighten a rhododendron 
branch, and continued: — 

“ Oh, yes, I renieinl)er now. He very often passes 
along the boulevard, and goes in the direction of the 
Lark’s field in the Eue Croule IJarlie. Look for him 
there. He will not he hard to find. ” 

AVhen M. Malaeuf raised his head again, he was 
alone; the girl had disa}i])eared. He was decidedly 
frightened. 

w 

“Tieally,” he thought, “if my garden were not 
watered, I should fancy that "t was a ghost.” 

An hour after, when he was in bed, this idea returned 
to him; and as he fell asleep; at that trouM(*d.-moment 
.when thought gradually as.suines the form-of dream in 
order to traverse’’'slecj), like the fabulous bird which 
changes itself into a fish to crds.s the sea, he said to 
himself in a confused way: — 

“ Eeally, now, this affair greatly resembles wbat La 
Kubaudifere relates of the goblins, upuld it have heen 
a goblin?-. 
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A EEW days after tjiis gliostly visit to Eather Ma- 
bcEuf, one morning,— it was on a Monday, the day 
jf the five-franc piece whicli Marins ]»orrowed of Cour- 
[eyrac for Tli(5nardier,—jMarins placed this coin in his 
pocket, and before carrying it to tlui ])rison, resolved to 
‘take a little walk,” hui)ing tliat on his return this 
tvould maki^ liiin work. It was, however, (werlastingly 
dms. As,soon as he rose, he sat down before a book 
ind a sheet of ]iaper to scratcli ofi' some translation. 
His task at this time was to translate into French a cele¬ 
brated German quarrel,— the controversy between Gans 
rnd Savigny. He took up Gans, he took up Savigny, 
read foui* lines, tried wTite one, but could not, saw a 
=5tar between* his paper and himself, and got up from 
his chair, saying: “ I vyll g(f out; that will put me in 
the humour,,” 

And he proceeded to the Lark’s field There he saw 
the star more thaft etcr, and Gaiis and Savigny less than 
ever. He went home, tried to n'sumo his taslj;, and did 
not succeed. He could not join a single one of the 
threads which |rt$re broken in his brain. So he said to 
himself, “ I will not go out to»/ii(»rrow. It prevents me 
from working. ” But he went out every day. 

He lived in the Lark’s field rathe-r thaifin Courfcvrac’s 
lodging. Hib true address was Boulevard de la Sant^, 
at th6 seventh tree beyond the Rue Croule Ba^e. 
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That morifing ho hnJ hift the seventli Vee, and was 
seated on the j)anipct of the bridge over the little 
stream. The lueny snnhc.anis hashed tljrough the 
freshly unfolded and luminous halves, lie was think¬ 
ing of “ her. ”^ And his rev'-uy, becoming a re^iroach, 
fell back on him.self. lie thouglit bitterly of the indo- 
leiiee and iiienta,! ])aralysi.s wliicli were gaining on him, 
and of the night \vhit*b constaiilly grew denser before 
him, so that lie could no lungin- even see the sun. Still, 
through this painful disentangling of indistinct ideas 
which was not even a sulik>i[uy, so weak was action in 
him that he had no longer the strength to wish to feel 
sad,—through this melanc.lioly al>sorption, we say, sen¬ 
sations from without re-ached him. lie heard behind 
him, on both sides of the river, the washmwoinen of the 
Gobelins beating their linen, and above J^iis head tlie 
birds twittering and singing in the elms,— on one side 
the sound of liberty, happy carelessness, and winged 
leisure; on the other, thti sound of labour. These two 
joyous sounds made him think deeply, and almost reflect. 

All at once, amid his moody trance, he heard a famil¬ 
iar voice say;— ^ 

“Hullo! Hero he is!” 

He raised his eyes and recognized that wretched girl 
who had come to him one morning,— K]>onigp, the elder 
'Lf Thdiiardier’s diiaghters. He knew her name now. 
Strange to say, she had gro,wn poorer ctnd more heautiful, 
— two things which lie had not thought possible. She 
ha<l accomplished a double jirogri^s, toward the light 
and toward distre.^s. Her feet were bnn-e and her clothes 
torn, as on the day' when she so hf)ldly entered his 
room; but the rags were two months older, the holes 
were larger, and the rags more filthy. Sim had the same 
l?oar.se voice, the same forehead, wrinkled and bronzed 
by ej^vjsure, the same free, uncertain, and wandering 
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Icuk. She besiclos, .on her countenanbe that pecu¬ 
liarly startled and lanioiitable air which a sojourn in 
prison adds to misery. She had pieces ()lt straw and 
hay in her hair,— not that, like Ophelia, she had gone 
mad -i'.hrough•contagion with llajnbit’s lunacy, but be¬ 
cause she had slept in some stable-loft. With all that, 
she was bbijutiful. O youth, wdiat a .star art thou! She 
stood befort? Marius with a faint joy on her livid face, 
and something like a smile. It wais some moments 
before she could speak. . 

“So I have found you!” she .said at last. “Father 
Maboeuf wa.s right; it was on this boulevard! How I. 
have sought you! If you only knew! Did you know 
it ? I have becni in quod. For a fortnight! They let 
me go because there was no charge against and, be¬ 
sides, I had i|jot attained years of discretion, not by two 
months. Oh, how I have looked for vou! For the lust 
six weeks! So you no longer live down there ? ” 

“ No, ” said Marius. 

“ Ah, 1 understand. On account of that thing. Well, 
such disturbances are unpleasant. Vou have nmved. 
Hullo! why do you wear^an ohl hat like that? A young 
man like you nught to be handsomely dressed. J)o you 
know, j\ronsieur Marius, jthat KLitlier Malaxuif calls you 
Baron Mafin^ — 1 forget what; but you are not a baron, 
are you? Barons are old swells, wdi#) walk in front of 
the Luxembourg pitfla*^*, where there is the most sun, 
and read the ‘(.^lotidiehne’ for a smi. I carried a letter 
once to a baron who '..as like that. He was more than 
a hundred years ojd.* I say, where do you live now ? ” 

• Marius did not^answ^er. 4 

“ Ah, ” she udde<I, you have a hole in your shirt- 
tront. I must Inond it for you. ” 

Then she continued, with an expression which gradu-,^ 
ally adxAided : — * 
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" You do not seem jdeased to see mo. ” ■' 

Marius held his longue. She was also silent for a 
moment, and then exclaimed; — 

" But if I liked, I could make you look pleased. 

“ Wliat do you mean ? ” asked Marius, t ^ 

She bit her lip; she seemed to hesitate, as if a prey 
to some inward conflict. At length she seeni''d to make 
up her mind. 

“ S(} much the worse; but no matter. You look sad, 
and I ■want you to be plcai^ed. <hily promise me, 
though, that you will smile; for 1 want to see you 
.smile and hear you say: ‘Ah! well, that is good!’ 
Bt)or M. Marius! you know you promised you would 
give me whatovcir I wanted. ” 

“Yes; but! sjK'ak, can’t you?” 

She looked Marius straight in the eye,.and said: “I 
have the address. ” 

Marius turned ])ale. All his blood flowed back to his 
heart. “ What address ? ” 

“ The address for wiiich yf»u asked me.” She added, 
as if "with a great eflbrt: “ The address,— you know? ” 

“ Yes! ” slamnuired JMarius. . 

“ The young lady’s! ” 

These words uttered, she hea.ved a deep sigh. , 

Marius leaped from the paraT)et on whic^ lie was sit¬ 
ting and wildly .seized her hand. 

“Oh! AYell, take me„ there! 'Tell n^e! Ask of me 
what yr^u please! Where is it ? ” 

“Come with me,” she answered; “I don’t exactly 
know the street or the numbcjr. It m ouite on the other 
side of town, but I kiio'vv the house ^ell; I will take 
you to it. ” 

She withdrew her hand, and continued: in a tone which 
„would have made an observer’s heart bleed-, but did not 
at a^. affect the intoxicated and trans^jorted lovei':-r- 
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“ Oh, how**pleased yoi>. are! ” 

A cloud passed over Marius’s face, he clutched 
Eponine’s ^rm. 

Svear one thing. ” 

“ ? "• she said. “ What do you moan by that? 

What! wonld you have me swear ? ” And she laughed. 

“ Your'*'father! I’romise me, Eponine, swear to me 
that you will never give your father that addre.ss! ” 
She turned to liim with a stupelied air. “Eponine! 
How do you know tliat my name is Eponine?” 

Promise me what I ask you. ” 

But she did not s(‘eru to hear him. 

“ That is nice! You called me Eponine! ” 

Marius seized her by both her arms. 

“Answer me, in Heaven’s name! Pay attention to 
what I ai.^ siiying. Swear to me that you will not give 
your fathor.the address whi(;h you know. ” 

“ My father ? ’’ said she. “ Oh, yes, my father! Never 
fear. He’s all right, in solitary contiiieinent. Be¬ 
sides, what do I care for my father! ” 

“ But you have not promised! ” exclaimed Marius. 

“ Let mfc she s i*.!, bursting into a laugh. “ How 

you sha^e me ? Yes, yes, I promise! I swear! What do 
I care? I will not give .my ftfther the address. There! 
does that s'jit you ? Is tl>at it ? ” 

“ Nor any one else ? ” .said Marius.^ 

“ Nor any one efbe.*" . 

Now,” Marius continued, “ take me there. 

“ At once ? ” \ 

“At once. ” f 

“ Come on! < )h. how glad he* 18 "^ ” she said. 

A few yards f.rrther on she stop])cd. 

“You follov?" me too closely, M. Mari As. Let me go 
on in. front, and do you follow me without seeming 
to” do ’feo. A respectable young nian like you m|^t not 
be seen with a woman like me. ” 
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No tongue could render all tliat was coniviined in that 
word “ woman, ” thus pronounced by that child. 

She wimt a dozen paces and again stopped. Marius 
rejoined her, and she said to him aside, without turning 
to him; — 

“ By tlic bye, you know that you pnmiised me some¬ 
thing 'i ” 

Marius felt in In's pocket. He had nothing in the 
world but the fivo-frunc ■|)iece destined for Father Thd- 
nardier. He took it and laid it in Kponine’s hand. 
Siie opened her lingers and let the coin slip to tha 
ground, and, looking at him frowningly, said:— 

“ 1 do not want your money." * 
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THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PLUMET. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

t 

A bout tho middlo of tlie t.ist century, a judge of the 
parlviuieut of I’arif, who kept a mistress under the 
rose (for at tliat day the uobility (fisjdayed their miS^’ 
tresses, and the cAimuon people concealed theirs), had a 
“^small house ’’’built in the Eaubourg St. Germajn, in the 
deserted Hue de^jlUouiet, which is now called Rue Plumet, 
^not far from the^ixit formerly known as the “ Combat des 
Auimaux.” This house consistn-d V)f a pavilion only tnie 
story in height, — two rooms on the ground-floor, two bed¬ 
chambers on tile tirst, a kitchen below, a boudoir above, a 
garret beneath the roof, and the whole was surrotmded by 
a jardin. with a big gate opening on the street. Tj^'s was 
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all that passers-by could see. But behin(l'‘the pavilion 
was-a narrow^ynrd, and at the end of tlie yard, an out¬ 
house, consisting of two rooms and a cellar, whore a nurse 
and a child could be concealed if necessary, in the back 
of this outhouse was a secret door leading, into, a long, 
narrow, paved, winding passage, open to 11.^3 sky, and shut 
in by two lofty walls. This passage,'concealed/»ith pro¬ 
digious art, and, as it were, lost between garden walls and 
cultivated land, whose every turn and winding it fol¬ 
lowed, led to another secret door wliich opened about a 
quarter of a mile off, almost in another quarter, at the 
selitarj' end of the Hue de Babylonc. I'lie juilge wentia 
by this door, so that even those "who might have watched 
him, and have observed that be went somewhere every 
day, in a mysterious way, would ni;ver have suspected that 
to go to the hue de Babvlone was to go to the Hue Blomet. 
By clever purchases of ground, the ingenitnis magistrate 
had been enabled to make this hidden road upon his own 
land, and conse([uentl)^ uncontrolled. At a later date he 
.sold the land bordering on tlie ]iassage, in sniall lots for 
gardens; and the owners of these gardens on either side 
supjjosed that they saw a party,r wall, and did not even 
suspect the existence of this long strip of juvement wind¬ 
ing between two walls among their llower-b(;ds and 
orchards. The birds alone saw this curiosity. It is 
"probable that the linnets and tomtits of the last century 
gossiped a great deal about the judge. 

The pavilion, built of stone, in the Mansard style, and 
panelled and furnished in the Watteau style, rock-work 
t)utside, x>eriwig within, and begirt by i triple hedge of 
bowers, had something discreet, coquettish, and solemn 
about it, befitting a caprice of love uml the magistracy. 

This house and this passage, which h.tve now disap¬ 
peared, still existed fifteen years ago. In ’03 a brazier 
bougK,. the house fur the purpose of demolishing it, but 
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as he could ^^"pay, tlie nation declared him bankrupt; 
and thus it was the house that demolished^ the brazier. 
Since then the house had remained uninhabited, and fell 
slowly into ruins, like every residence to which the pres¬ 
ence Cl man n« hmger cominunicates life. The old furiii- 
ture was left in it, and such few persons as passed along 
the Kue Rfimet were informed that it was for sale or to 
let, by a yellhw and illegible jjlacard, which had been fas¬ 
tened to the garden gate ever since IKIU. 

Toward the end of the Itostoralion the same passers-by 
mi^ht have noticed that the bill had disappeared, and 
even that the first-floor shutters were o])Cu. The hcnise* 
was really occujned; and tliere were .short curtains at the 
windows, — a sign that there was a woman in the house. 

In Octcher, 1829, a middle-aged man presented himseli 
and took the l^ouse as it stood, including, of course, the 
outhouse aiu\ the passage leading to Kue de Kabylone. 
He had the two s^;cret doors of this jiassage put in repair. 
The house was st'll furnished much as the judge had left 
it; the new tenant merely ordered a fi'-w necessary arti¬ 
cles, had the paving-stones in the yard put to rights, new 
stairs put ini and the wind*»ws mended, and eventually in¬ 
stalled himself rtiere with a young girl and an old woman, 
without any disttirbance, and ratSior like a man stealing 
in than one.entering his own house. The noighhonrs, 
however, did not chatter, for the sim]:le^reason that there* 
Vere none. • • . 

This unobtrusive tenant was Jean Valjean, and frho girl 
was Cosette. The domestic was a woman named Tous- 
saint, whom Joan ^Valjeau had saved from the hospital 
aiSd from wretchedi»o.ss, and who Wae^dd, countrified, and 
a stammerer, — tbnjc I'jualities which had decided Jean 
Valjean to take Hbr with him. He hired the'house in the 
name of M. Fau. hidevent, independent gentleman, lii 
all V.T3 h^ve recently recorded, the reader has, doubjjfcss. 
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recognized iJoan Valjcan evei^ sooner ilian TL^nardier 
did. 

Why hnd’he left the convent of the Little Picpus, and 
what had ha]']»enc‘d ? 

Nothing had liappcnotL 

It will he borne in mind that Joan Valjcan was happy 
ill tlic convent, — so hap])y that Ids conscience at last 
became alarmed. Ife saw C’osi'tte daily; he felt pater¬ 
nity spring lip and devclo]' in him more and more; he 
set his whole soul on the girl; he said to himself that she 
was his, that no power on rjirth could rob liim of her, that 
.it would be so indetinitely, tliat she would certainly he- 
come a nun, as she was daily gently urged to it, that 
henceforth the coiivmit was the m hole woild for her as for 


him, that ho would grow old there and she grow up, that 
she would grow old and Ikj die there; and that, finally, 
— enchanting prospect! — no separation was possible. 
As ho rollected on this, ho fell into jierplcxities. He asked 
liirnself if all this hai>pin(;ss were really his, if it were not 
comjtoscd of the ]ia])]>iiicss of aiiotlior, — of the happiness 
of this cliild, wliich he, an old man, was confiscating .and 
depriving her of; whether this were not robbery? He 
said to himself that this child had a, right to know life 
before she renounced it; that to deprive her in advance, 
and without cousulting lior, of all joys, under che pretext 
of saving her frihn all trials, to profit by ^ler ignorance 
and isolation to ciiate an artificial v ication in her, was to 
distort the nature of a human crcature,**.ind to lie to God. 
And who knew whether Cnsclto, sv'.ne day becoihing 
aware of all this, and finding herself a.’'nun, to her sorrow, 
might not come tr. Into Iriui? It lYas a last thought, 
almost selfish, and less heroic than the others, but it was 
intolerable to liim. He resolved to leave the convent. 


He resolved to do so, and recognized with a breaking 
hea t that he must do so. As for objections, there .were 
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noTie. Five jcltirs’ residence lietwoen tliose four walls, 
and of disappearaiu;e, ha*! necessarily destroyed or dis¬ 
persed the elements of f(;ar. He could retiTrn to human 
society at kis ease; for lie had grown old, an.d all had 
changed. "VVho would recognize him now ? And then, 
looking*al the W'orst, there was danger only for himself, 
and he hqijl no right to condemn Cosettc to a cloister, for 
the reason tkat.he had heeu condemned to the galleys; 
besides, what is dangm* in (toniparisou wn’th duty ? Lastly, 
nothing prevented him from being prudent and taking 
precautions. 

Aa for Cosetlc’s education, it was almost finished and, 
complete. Ilis rt'S<duti()n once formed, he awaited an op¬ 
portunity, whiedi soc)n olVered. Old Kaucheh'.vent died. 

Jean Valjcan re(|U(;sted an audience of the reverend 
prioress, and told ht'r that as he had inlierited a small 
property by lift brother’s death, which would enable him 
to live witlnflit W'orking, he should h'nve the service of 
the convent and ^ako his daughter with him; luit as it 
was not fair that Cosettc, as she had not taken the vows, 
should have l)een ediuiated gratuitously, ho hurnhly bogged 
the reverend priore.ss to allow him to olfer the commun¬ 
ity, in paymen^ for tin ^tive years which Cosette had 
passed among them, the sum of ijve thousand francs. 

It was tins that Jcian A^ljeaii quitted the convent of 
the Perpetuaf Adoration. 

• On leaving it, lu^ (parried with l .s own hands, and 
would not intrusi to any ])orter, {l e small valise, of which 
he always had th^Skoy about him. I'his valise perplexed 
Cosette, owing to aic aromatic smell wdiicli issued from 
iU TjOt us say at ouco that this v;’h'cjp never quitted him 
again; he always had.it in his bedroom. It was the 
first, and sometijoios the only thing whi<;h he«carried away 
in his removals. Cosette laughed, called this valise “ the 
inaeparable,” and said, “ I am jealous of it.” 

vot! IV-—6 
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Jean Valjean, however, felt a profourtd? .anxiety when 
he returned to the outer air. 

He discovered the house in the Rue Plumet, and hid 
himself in it, henceforth remaining in possission of the 
name of Ultimus Fauchelevent. At the. same time he 
hired two other lodgings in Paris, so that he might attract 
less attention than if he remained alwtays i^rthe same 
quarter; tluit he miglit, if necessary, absent himself for a 
while if anytliing alarmed him ; and, lastly, that he might 
not be caught unprovided, as on the night when he so 
miraculously escaped from Javert. These two lodgings 
.were of a very mean appearance, and in two quarters qftite 
remote from each otlier, — one being hi the Rue de I’Ouest, 
and the other in the Rue de rilommc-armd. He spent a 
few weeks now and then at one or the other of these 
lodgings, taking Cosetto with him, and leaving Toussaint 
behind. He was w'aitiid on liy the porter, a‘nd reiiresented 
himself as a person living in the country, w’ho had a lodg- 
ijig in town. Tliis virtuous man had tnreo domiciles in 
Paris in order to escape the police. 
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9 . 

J^AN VALJEAN A NATIONAL GUARD. 

P roperly speaking, however, he lived in the Ru?' 

Plumet, and ho hdd arranged his existence there 
in the following fashion: — 

Cosette and the servant occupied the pavilion. Cosette 
had the best bedroom, with the painted pier-glasses, the 
boudoir with the gilt mouldings, the judge’s drawing¬ 
room with its hangings and vast easy-chairs; she had 
the garden, ^ean Valjean placed in Cosette’s room a 
bed with a canopy of ancient damask in three colours, and 
a beautiful old P^sian rug, purchased at Mother Gaucher’s 
in the Rue Figuier St. Paul, while, to correct the stern¬ 
ness of these antique splendours, he added all the light, 
graceful furniture suited to a young girl, — a what-not, 
book-shelves wjth gilt-e(^ed books, a desk and blotting- 
case, a work-table inlaid with ^nother-of-pearl, a silver 
gilt dressiag-case, and toilet articles of Japanese china. 
Long damask curtains- of three colours,•'like those on the^ 
•bed, hung at the first,-dpor windows, while on the ground- 
floor they were of tapestry. All through the ^winter, 
Cosette’a small iTmse was warmed from top to bottom, 
while Valjean hii^self lived in the sort of porter’s lodge 
at the end of the backyard, whipli ,was furnished with 
a mattress and a truckle bed, a deal table, two straw-bot¬ 
tomed chairs, angearthenware water-jug, a fe*v books on a 
shelf, and his dear valise in a corner; he never had any ^ 
fire. IP';-, dined with Cosette,, and black bread was pjjjb on 
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the table for'him. He said to Toussaiut irh.en she came: 
“This young lady is mistress of the house.” “And you, 
sir ? ” Toussaiut replied, (j[uite amazed. “ Oh! I am much 
better than the master; I am the father.” t 

Cosette had been taught liousekeeping ip the convent, 
and she kept the accounts, which were very small, • Daily, 
Jean Valjean took Cosette for a walk, leading her to 
the most se(iuestcred patlis of the Luxembourg; and 
every Sunday they athmded Mass at the church of St. 
Jacques du Haut-pas, becjiuse it was a long distance off. 
As it is a very poor district, he gave away a considerable 
amount of alms, and the ]>oor Hocked ar(»und him in the 
church, wdiich had l»rought down upon liim TlnSnardier’s 
letter; “To the 1)enevolont gentleman of the church of 
St. Jacquc's du Haut-pas.” Ibi was fond (tf taking Cosette 
to visit the needy and the, sick, but no strau^r ever en¬ 
tered the liousc in tlie line riumet. Toiissaint bought 
the provisions aiid Jean Valjciau liimsulf' fetched the 
water from a fountain ch>se bv, on the' boulevard. The 
wood and wine were kept in a semi-subterranean building 
lined with rock-work, near the door in the Hue Babylone, 
and which had formerly served^the judge as q grotto; for 
in the age of the “Follies” and “Littlq Houses,” there 
was no love without a grotto. 

In the door o])ening on the Euo Babylone tihere was a 
letter-box; but a^ the inhabitants of the bouse in the Rue 
Plumct received no letters, this boj;-, once on a time the» 
go-betv'6en in a love affair, and the confidant of a foppish 
lawyer, now served only to rc'.ce-ive ty.e tax-papers and 
the guard-summons; f(»r M. Fauchel-qent, gentleman of 
means, belonged toi the National Guard. He had been 
unable to escape the close meshes of the census of 1831. 
The municipal inquiries made at thatf period extended 
even to the convent of the Little Biepus, a sort of impen- 
ctimde and holy cloud, whence Jean Valjean y emerged 
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venerable in the sight of the mayor, and consequently 
wortliy of mounting guard. * 

Three or^bur times a year Jean Valjean donned his 
uniform and went on duty; ho did so readily enough, for 
it was a disguise whicli enabled him to mix with every¬ 
body, wlyle hiiliself remaining solitary. Jean Valjean 
had attained^ his sixtieth year, the age of legal exemption, 
but he did not look more than fifty; besides, he had no 
wish to escape his sergeant-major or to cheat Count 
Lobau. Ho had no civfl status, he hid his name, his 
identity, his age, — everything; and, as we just said, he 
was a willing National Guard; his whole ambition was 
to resemble any other man who paid taxes. The ideal of 
this man was inwardly an angel, outwardly an ordinary 
citizen. 

Let us menUion one fact, by the way. When Jean Val¬ 
jean went ouJ with Cosette he dressed as we have seen, and 
looked like a retired ollicer; but when he w^ent out alone, 
which was usually at night, he wore a workman’s jacket 
and trousers, and a cap which hid his face. Was this 
precaution or humility ? Both. Cosette w'as accustomed 
to the enigmatical side of*lier destiny, and hardly noticed 
her father’s singularities. As for Toussaint, she revered 
Jean VaijQ.an and considered everything he did right. 

One day Imi butcher, who got a glimpse of her masteri* 
,said: “He’s a queer-looking stick;” and she rejilied: 
“He’sa-a-a saint.” *N^3ne of tin? three ever left the house 
exc^ept by the gib^e in the Hue do Babylone; an(,f unless 
they were seen ti^ough the garden gate it would have 
been difficult to guess that they lived^ in the Hue Plumet. 
This gate was always locked, and Jean Valjean left the 
garden untended^that he might not attract attention. 

In this, perhaps, he made a mistake. 
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T his garden, thus left to itself for more than half a 
century, liad become sometliing extraordinary and 
‘charming. Passers-hy forty years ago stopped in the 
street to gaze at it, without susi^ectirig the secrets which 
. it hid Ixihind its fresh green deptlis. More than one 
dreamer of that day allowed his eyes and thoughts indis¬ 
creetly to penetrate ])etween the bars of tlAi ancient, pad¬ 
locked gate, twisted and shaky, hanging to two green 
moss-covered pillars, and quaintly surmounted by a pedi¬ 
ment covered with undecipherable arabesques. 

There was a stone bench in one corner, there wore one 
or two mouldering statues, and some trellises, falling 
apart with age, rotted against'tlie wallj there were no 
turf and no walks, hut th(;re was plenty of couch-grass. 
The artificiality of gardening‘had gone, aud' Ufaiure had 
returned. Weed\ wore abundant, and the festival of the 
gillyflowers was splendid. Kothin" in this garden ob-» 
structed the sacred effort of things toward life; venera- 
ble growth was at home there and lyid high holiday. 
The trees had bent down to the l)ri<FS, the briers had 
mounted toward the^ trees; the plants mad clambered up, 
the branches had bent down. The things that crawl on 
the ground }\ad gone in search of the tjiings that bloom 
in the air, and the thfngs that float in the wind stooped 
* down to those that trail in the moss; brambles, branches, 
leavti, fibres, tufts, twigs, tendrils, and thorns w(jJ:e'mter- 
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mingled, tangled, wedded*, and confounded. Vegetation 
had celebrated and accomplished here, in a ciose and pro¬ 
found embrace, and beneath the well-pleased eye of the 
Creator, in that enclosure tliree hundred feet square, the 
holy nifStery*of its fraternity, which is a symbol of hu¬ 
man fraternity. * This garden was no longer a garden, but 
avast thicket,—tliat is to say, something as impenetrable 
as a forest, as populous as a city, as rustling as a nest, as 
dark as a cathedral, as fragrant as a bouquet, as solitary 
as a tomb, and as lively as a crowd. 

In spring this great thicket, free bdiind its gate and 
within its four walls, played its part in the secret task 
of universal germination, and (quivered in the rising sun 
almost like the anim.al that drinks in the breath of cos- 
jnic love, and feels the sap of April ascending and boiling 
in its veins. •Shaking in the wind its thick green locks, 
it scattered* over the damp ground, the weather-beaten 
statues, the cnwnblitig stejjs of the pavilion, and even 
over the pavement of the deserted street, constellations 
of flowers, pearls of dew, fecundity, beauty, life, joy, and 
perfumes. At midday thousands of wliite butterflies 
took refugS there; and "It was a divine sight to watch 
that living summer snow whirling in flakes amid the 
shadoWs.o tn the plcasarfb gloom of the foliage a multi¬ 
tude of innt)eent voices spoke sweetly to the soul, anj. 
■ what the twittering forgot to say the buzzing completed. 
At night a dreaniy Vapour rtwc from the garden and 
enveloped it; ^'cereejoth ot mist, a celestial al^id calm 
molanchc'ly, brovJed over it; the intoxicating smell of 
honeysuckle and ^bindweed ascended from every side like 
an exquisite and subtle poison ;* the last appeals of the 
woodpeckers apd the goldfinches were heard as they 
dozed in the branches. The sacred intimacy between the 
birds and the trees was felt; by day the wings gladdea 
the leal'^es, and at night the leaves protect the wiu|^. 
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In winter tlie thicket was h’lank, Uank, hristling, and 
shivering, an\l allowed a glimpse of the house. Instead 
of ilowers among the branches and dew u])on^ the flowers, 
the long silvery trail of the snails could bo scon on the 
cold, thick carpet of yidhnv leave.s ; but*in any case, 
under any as])eet, and at all seasons, — Ispring^, summer, 
autumn, and winter,.— this little enclosure exlialed mel¬ 
ancholy, contemplation, solitude, liberty, the absence of 
m.'iu and the presence of (Jod; and the rusty old gates 
seenuid to say, “ This garden is mine.” 

In vain the pavements of Paris \v<!re all around, the 
classic and s})len(lid mansions f)f tln^ line de Varenhes 
tw'o yards off, tlui dome of the Invalules close by, and the 
Chamber of Deputies no great distance; in vain the car¬ 
riages from the. Uiu'S de lloiirgogne and St. Dominique 
rolleil luxuriously along in the vicinity, and j^dlow, brown, 
white, and real (uunibuses crossed each oth(J'±'’s course in 
the adjoining s(]uare ; tlui line PluuKit xvwis a desert; and 
the death of the old janpruhors, tin* revolution which had 
passed over it, the. overthrow of ancient fortunes, absence, 
forgetfulness, and forty yc-ars of desertifui and widow¬ 
hood had snlliced to restore to this jjrivileged *s}»ot ferns, 
mulhdns, hemlock, ragwort, tall weeds, great })lauts with 
broad leaves of pale green, lizards, beetles, and rijjstless and 
l?pid insects, to U’ing forth from tlie depths«of the earth 
and to cause the reajipearanco hotwee.u these four walls 
of a certain wild ami savage grandeur^ anil.Nature, which 
disconcerts all the paltry arrangen'ejits o^iuan, and shows 
lierself as fully in the ant as in the cagl/ blossomed forth 
in a poor little I’arisian garden with as much rude strengtl\ 
and majesty as in a virgin forest of the New World. 

Nothing, in^fact, is small; and any one^ who feels the 
profound and penetrating influence of Nature knows this. 
‘Although no absolute satisfaction is grailti’id to philos¬ 
ophy,liud though it can no more circumscribe tl. p tause 
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than limit the effect, thh contcmplator falls into un¬ 
fathomable ecstasy when he watches all tho!^ decomposi- 
tion«' of for(^s which result iu unity. Everything labours 
for everything else. 

Algei)fa is aj^plied to the clouds; the radiation of the star 
benefits tJio rosd; no thinker W(‘uld dare to say that the 
perfume of tlie hawthorn is useles.s to tlie constellations. 
Who can calculate the cause of a molecule ? Who among 
us knows whether the creation of worlds be not deter¬ 
mined by the fall of grains of sand ? Who is acquainted 
with the reciprocal e-l)!) and How of the infinitely great 
and the infinitely little, the reverberation of causes froixl 
the precii)ices of being, and the avalanches of creation ? 
The smallest worm is <.)f importance; the little is great 
and the great Lttlc; all is in a state of equilibrium in 
necessity. Tkis is a terrific vision for the mind. There 
are miraculdhs relations between beings and'things. In 
that inoxhaiistibJe whole, from the Ilea to the sun, noth¬ 
ing* despises the other; all liave need of each other. 
Light does n<^t bear terrijstrinl perfumes into azure depths, 
without a reason ; night distributes the stellar essence to 
the sleepiiTg oowers. Efory bird that Hies has round its 
claw tho thread of infinity. Olermination is e({ually dis¬ 
played fn^tlio outburst of ?i naneor and the jteck of the 
swallow breSking its egg; and it places the birth of ^ 
• worm and the advent of Socrates on the same plane. 
Where the teh^saope ends, the rfiieroseope begins. Which 
of the two has bro^jde.r field of vision ? Chflosc. A 
patch of green n\inld is a })leiad of flowers; a nebula is an 
ant-hill of stars. ^There is the same and even more ex¬ 
traordinary pfomisenity between things of the intellect 
and facts of s^ibstane.e. Elements and principles are 
mingled, combined, wedded together, and multiply each 
other, till they lead both the moral and the matj’.rial* 
world to the same light. The phenomenon is perpdfually 
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reverting to itself. In the vast' cosmic exchanges univer¬ 
sal life coiriifes and goes in unknown quantities, rolling 
everything in the invisible mysttuy of elliuviq employing 
everything,— losing not a single dream, not a single sleep, 
sowing an animalcule here, crumbling a st{tr« there, 
oscillating and winding, making of light a for^e and of 
thought an element, disstnuiiiated and invisible, dis- 
solving everjdhing save that geometrical point the I; 
bringing back everything to the soul-atom, expanding 
everything in God; entangling* all activities, from the 
highest to the lowest, in the obscurity of a vertigineus 
mechanism; attaching the liight of an insert to the move¬ 
ment of the earth, and subordinating, pcrliaps, if only 
through the identity of tlie law, the evolution of the 
comet in the firmament to the rotatorj’^ movement of the 
infusoria in the drop of water, — maclftne made of 
mind; an enormous machinery of cog-wheels, whose 
prime motor is the gnat, and w’hose l«st wheel is the 
Zodiac. * 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CHANGE OF BARS, 

* 

I T seemed as if this garden, created in former times 
to conceal wanton mysteries, Imd been transformed 
and become fitted to shelter chaste mysteries. Thei;e 
were no longer any arbours, bowling-greens, covered 
walks, or grottos; there was a magnificent tangled ob¬ 
scurity, which fell like a veil over all. Paphos was 
changed intg Eden. Some feeling of repentance had 
refreshed this retreat. I'he coquettish garden, once so 
compromised, l^ad returned to virginity and modesty. 
A judge, assisted by a gardener, a worthy fellow who 
thought himself the successor of Lamoignon, and an¬ 
other worthy fellow who fancied himself the successor 
of LenOtrt, had turned #it about, cliiiiicd it, decked it, 
adorneci it, and moulded it to purjtoses of gallantly'; 
Nature had seized it again, filled it with shadows, and 
prepared itjor love. ^ 

There was, too, in this solitude, a heart which 
quite ready. Lovelhad r>nly to show itself; for there was 
here a temple^c^)mposed of verdure, grass, moss, ilie siglis 
of birds, gentle^ ..haefows, waving branches, and a soul 
formed of gentleness, faith, candour, hox)e, asi)iration, 
and illusion. • • 

Cosette had left the convent while still almost a child. 
She was but Ifttlo more than fourteen, aSid at the “ un¬ 
grateful age; ” as we have said, with the exception of her 
ey es* s^ie was plain rather than pretty. She had un- 
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graceful feature, but sbe was awkward, tliin, timid and 
bold at tliobnuic time, — in short, a grown-up little girL 
Her education was tiiiishod, — that is to say, Sihe had been 
taught religion, and nuu'e e.specially de.votipn, also “his¬ 
tory ” (that is to say, the thing so called in a feonvent), 
gf3ogrn2'liy, grammar, tlie particijdc.s, the kings ok France, 
a little music, drawing, etc.; hut in other respects she was 
utterly ignorant, which is at once a charm and a periL 
The mind of a young girl should mjt be left in darkness; 
for later on, mirages t«>o .sudden and too lively are pro- 
dnce<l in it as in a camera ubscura. She should be gently 
and discrec'tly enlighte.ned, rather by the rctieetion of 
realities than by their direct and harsh light ; fi»r this is 
a u.seful and gracefully austeri? half-light, which dis.si])at08 
childish fears and prevents falls. Only the maternal in¬ 
stinct, that a<Imirahle intuition into wliieh*’thc recollec¬ 
tions of the virgin and the ex])erience of tli«;‘'wife enter, 
knows how or of what this half-light should be composed. 

Nothing can take the }»lace of that instinct; and in 
forming a girl’s mind, all tlie nuns in the world are not 
e(|ual to one motlu^r. 

Cosetie had liad no mother; she ha<l only had a groat 
many mothers. 

As for Jean Valjean, he was indeed all tenderness and 
aPjl solicitude; hu^ he was only an old man wdio knew 
nothing at all. , ^ 

Now, in this work of education, in this^rerifms rnB^tter 
of j^reparing a woman for life, what kninficdge is needed 
to contend against the great igiiuraiiet| which is called 
innocence! , 

Nothing ])rc.Y)ares a girl for Y)assions like the convent, 
for it directs In^r thoughts to the imknu-ym. Tl.'he heart, 
driven hack on itself, works downward, since it cannot 
pour its(df ont, and grows <locp(',T, sinc(i it cannot ox])and. 
Hcnct? come visions, suppo.sitions, conjectures, roiuclaces 
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sk tched, Sd-^jpwttiros lon^nd for, fantastic constfuctions, 
edifices built entirely in tlie inner darkness of the mind, 
sombre arid secret abodes in which the paSssions find a 
lodging so |oon as the convent gate is o])ened to admit 
then’ The convent is a compression which must last 
throughdut nfo if it is to triumph over the human 
heart. « * 

On leaving the convent, Cosette could not have found 
anything sweeter or more dangerous than the house in the 
line Plumet. It was the continuation of solitude, with 
the beginning of liberty,—a closed garden, but a rich, 
slmrp, voluptuous, .and fragrant Nature. There were the 
same dreams as hi the convmit, but there were glimpses 
of young men; the gate had b.ars, but it looked on the 
street. 

Still, we repeat, Avhe.n Cosette fir.st came there, she was 
but a child. •Jean Valjean gave over to her that unculti¬ 
vated gardei*, and said to her: “Do what you like with 
it.” This amused Cosette; she turned over all the tufts 
and all the stones ; .she searched for “ beasts.” She played 
• about while awaiting the time to dream; she loved this 
garden for the sake of the insects which she found under 
her feet in*the grass, wiftJe awaiting the time when she 
should fcvc it Jor the sake of the stars that she could see 
through yie branches abet'e her l»ead. 

And then*too, she loved her fatlu'r,—^^hat is to say, Je«iB 
Valjean, — with all lior soul, with a simple, filial ]nissiou, 
which made w^oAhy man*a desired and delightful 
companion to h^r. Our readers will remember‘’that M. 
Madeleine was fc^id of reading; Jean Valjean continued 
tbe practice. He had learned the art of talking; and he 
possessed the secret wealth and ehapience of a humble, 
true, and self-cultivated intellect. He had^ retained just 
sufficient crudeness to season his kindness; his mind 
was a rough mind, and his heart was soft. During their- 
talks'iiji the Luxembourg garden, he gave Cosette l4ig ex- 
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planatidns about all sorts of things, derivin/r Kis informa¬ 
tion from what he had read, and also from what he had 
suflered. While Cosette listened, her eyes wandered 
vaguely around. 

This simple man sufficed for Cosette’s thoughts just as 
the wild garden sufficed for her eyes. "When she had 
chased the butterflies for a while, she would run up to 
him panting, and say: “ Oh, how tired I am! ” and he 
would kiss her forehead. Cosette adored this good man, ’ 
and she was ever at his heels. Where Jean Valjean was, 
there happiness was. As he lived neither in the pavilion 
nor the garden, she was more attached to the paved back¬ 
yard than to the flower-laden garden, and preferred the 
little lodge with the straw chairs to the large drawing¬ 
room hung with ta]»e.stry, which was furnished with silk- 
covered chairs. Jean Valjean sorm^times said to her with 
the smile of a man who is delighted to be? importuned: 
“ Come, go to your own rooms ! Leave me in peace for a 
little while.” • 

She scolded him in that charming, tender way which 
is so graceful wlien addressed by a daughter to a. parent. ’ 
“ Father, I feel very cold in your room ; why d<in’t you 
have a carpet and a stove ? ” ' 

“ My dear child, there arc so many persons more de¬ 
serving than myself, who have'not even a roof f,>ver their 
k.uds.” 

“ Then, why is there a fire in my room, and everything 
that I want ? ” ' •* 

“ Because you are a woman and a chil,.k” 

“Nonsense 1 Then must men be cold and hungry ?” 

“ Some men.” ^ , 

“ Very good! I ’ll come here so often that you will be 
obliged to hav<e a fire.” 

Or else it was: — 

• “ Father, why do you eat such wretched bread as 

that ?‘Ct . ' 
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" Becaud^ 4o, my daughter.” 

Well, if you eat it, I shall eat it, too.” 

And so to prevent Cosette from eating olack bread, 
Jean Valj^n ate white bread. 

Cc‘ o.tte reigembored her childhood but confusedly. She 
prayed^ night and morning for the mother wdiom she had 
never k«iowu, *Thc Th^nardiers were like two hideous 
figures seen.in a dream. She remembered that she had 
gone one day at night ” to fetch water in a wood ; she 
thought that it was a long distance from I*aris. It seemed 
to her as if she had begifn life in an abyss, and that Jean 
Valjean had rescued her from it. Her childhood pro¬ 
duced on her the efiect of a time when there was nought 
but centipedes, spiders, and snakes, around her. When 
she thought at night before she fell asleep, as she had no 
very clear idea that she was Jean Valjean’s daughter, she 
imagined thaff her mother’s .soul had x>assed into this good 
man, and had come to dwell near her. Wlieii he w'as sit¬ 
ting down, she hjaned her cheek on his white hair, and 
silently droj)ped a tear, saying to herself: “ PerhaiJS this 
man is my mother! ” 

Cosette, strange though it may be, in the profound ig¬ 
norance of*a*girl educated in a convent (maternity being 
absolutely unintelligible to virgipity), eventually imagined 
that slie bad had as little of a mother as possible. This 
mother’s nalhe she did not know; and 'vflieuever she sj)dfcs 
to Jean Valjean on tl^e subject, he held his tongue. If 
she repeated question, he answered by a smjle; and 
once, when shepresset^ him, the smile ended in a tear. 
This silence on ^is j)art cast a shadow over Pantine. 
Was it prudence ? Was it respe(jt ? , Or was it a fear of 
intrusting that name to the chances of another memory 
besides his ownj • 

So long as Cosette was little, Jean Valjean readily 
talked to her about her mother, but when she grew^uj) it* 
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was infpossible for him to do so; he felt^^s 5f he dared 
not do it. Was it on account of Cosette, or of Fantine? 
He felt a soft of religious horror at letting that shadow 
enter Cosette’s thouglits, and of making a dead woman a 
third person in their destiny. The more sacred that 
shade was to him, tlie more it was to he feared. He 
tliought of Fantine, awrl felt himself ovei-whelmed with 
silence. 

He saw vaguely in the darkness soraelhing that resem¬ 
bled a finger laid on a lip. Had all the modesty which 
\va.s in Fantine, and which, during her existence, had vio¬ 
lently quitted her, returned after <leath, to watch indig¬ 
nantly over the dead woman’s peace, and sternly guard 
her in the tomb? AViis Jean \’'alj(‘an himself uncon¬ 
sciously submitting to its ])ressure ? Wc who believe 
in deatli are not prepared to reject this mysterious 
explanation. 

Thence arose the impossibility of pronouncing, even to 
Cosette, the name of Fantine. One day Cosette said to 
him: — 

“ Father, I saw my mother last night in a dream. She 
had two large wings. IMy mother must have been almost 
a saint wdieii she was alive.” 

“Through martyrdom,” ro]died Jetan Valjoan. • 

Altogether, though, he was happy; when Cosette went 
<>^0 with him, she leaned on his arm, ]iromdy and hap¬ 
pily, in the fulness of her heart. Jean Valjean felt his 
lieart m(dt with delight at all these : ,arks/jf such exclu¬ 
sive tenderness, so saiisfied with himsolf ^!onc. The poor 
man, inumla'ted with aiigfdic joy, tnnnbled. He assured 
liimself with transports that this would last his whole 
life; he said to himself that he had not /eally suffered 
enough to deserve such radiant happiness, and he thankfid 
God, in the depths of his soul, for having allowed him, 
'wretch that he w'as, to be loved by this iun(>cent being. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE ROSE DISCOVERS THAT IT IS A WEAPON OF WAR. 

O NE (lay Rosette hapi)ened to look at herself in the 

glass/ and said, “ (rood gracious ! ” It Jilmost 

seemed to her that she was pretty. This threw her into 

a singular trouble. Up to this moment she had not 

thought of her face; and tliough she saw herself in the 

n Tror, she did mtt look at herself. And then, she had 

often hetiu told that si e\vas ugly; Jean Valjean alone 

said gently, “ On, .'.o! oh, no! ” ^However this might be, 

Gosett?ii%l always helieveTl herself ugly, and had grown 

hp in that b(flief with the facile, resignation of childhoOl^ 

And now, all at once, her lookkig-glass said to her, as Jean 

Valjean had s^d, ‘*(fii, no! ” * She did not sleep that 

night. “ Snppo^ T w /*tl pretty,” she thought. “ How 

odd it would be if^ were pretty !” and she remembered 

those of her companions whoso Jieauty had produced a 

sensation in the eonvent; and she saul to herself: “ AVhat! 

am I like Madeigioianlle oo-atul-so V' , 

Next day she looked at herself, but not accidentally, 

and she doubted: “Where was my sense?” she said; ■ 
von. IV. — 7 
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“no, I am ugly.” She had simply slepi, oadly, — her 
eyes were heavy, and her cheeks pale. She had not 
felt very jf)yous on the previous day when she fancied 
herself pretty, but was sad at no longer believing it. 
She did not look at herself again; and for mo^e than a 
fortnight she tried to dress her hair with her back to 
the glass. 

In the evening, after dinner, she usually worked at her 
embroidery in the drawing-room, while Jean Valjean read 
by her side. Once she raised lier eyes from her work, and 
was greatly surprised by the anxious way in which her 
father was gazing at her. Another time she was walking 
along the street, and it seemed to her that she heard some 
one behind her, whom she did not see, say: “ A pretty 
woman, but badly dressed.” “ Nonsense! ” she thought, “ it 
is not I, for I am well dressed and ngly.” She was then 
wearing her plush bonnet and merino dress. At last, one 
day, she was in the garden, and heard poor old Toussaint 
say: “ Master, do you notice how pretty Missy is grow¬ 
ing ? ” Cosette did not hear her father’s answer. Tous- 
saint’s words produced a sort of commotion in her. She 
ran out of the garden, flew up t*^ her room,rushed to the 
glass, — it was three months since she had looked at her¬ 
self,— and uttered a cry. She dazzled herself. , 

^She was beautjful, she was exquisite; slie''could not 
help agreeing with Toussaint and her glass. Her figure 
was formed, her skin had growr? white, her hair was' 
glossy, and a strange splendour lit u|' 'her blue eyes. 
The consciousness of her beauty came upon her in a min¬ 
ute, like the sudden dawn of day. Other people noticed 
it too. Toussaint said> so. It was evidently to herself 
that the passer-by alluded; there could no longer be any 
doubt of that. She returned to the garden, believing 
herself a queen, hearing the birds sing, though it was 
winter, seeing the golden sky, the sun amid the trees, 
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. flowers on the shrubs ; she was wild, distraught, and in 
a state of ineffable rapture. • 

Jean Valjeau, on his sMe, experienced a profound and 
inexplicable^ppression. For some time past, in truth, he 
had contemplated with terror the beauty w’hich daily 
appeared more radiant in Cosette’s sweet face. It was a 
laughing dawn for all, but most mournful fur him. 

Cosette had been beautiful for a long time before she 
perceived the fact. But from the very first day, tha't un¬ 
expected light, which slowdy rose and gradually developed 
the girl’s entire person, hurt Jean Valjean’s sombre eyes. 
He felt that it was a change in a happy life,— so happy 
that he did not dare to move, for fear of deranging it 
somehow. This man, who had passed through every possi¬ 
ble distress, who was still bleeding from the wounds dealt 
him by destiny, who had been almost wicked, and had be¬ 
come almost saint, who, after dragging the galley-chain, 
was now dragging the invisible but weighty chain of in¬ 
definite infamy ; tliis man whom the law had not set free, 
and who might at any moment be recaptured and dragged 
from the obscurity of his virtue to the broad daylight of 
public oppmbiium, — this*man accepted everything, ex- 
'cused everything, pardoned everything, blessed every¬ 
thing, v. jehed’ everything w^ell, aifd only asked one thing 
of Providence,? cf men, of the laws, of society, of Natur%., 
^f the world; that Cosette should love him,—that Cosette 
might continue to lov^; him; that God would not prevent 
the heart of thiV.»"hild from turning to him and ihmain- 
ing with himl Loved by Cosette, he felt healed, at rest, 
appeased, overwhelmed, rewarded, and crowned. With 
Cosette’s love all was ■well, and he*aslfed no more ! Had 
any one said to him; “Would you like to be better 
off?” he would hSve answered; “ No.” Hacf God said to 
him: *‘Do you wish for heaven?” he would havp. an- 
sweredy “I should lose by it,” 
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All that could affect this situation, werfe it only on the 
surface, made him shudder as the beginning of something 
else. lie had never known* very distinctly what a 
woman’s beauty was ; but he understood, 5nstinctively, 
that it was terrible. ♦ , 

This beauty, wliieh bloomed more and more trium¬ 
phantly and superbly at his side, beneath his dyes, \ipon 
the ingenuous and formidable brow of the child, from the 
depths of his ugliness, old age, misery, reprobation, and 
despomlency, terrifit'.d him, and,he said to himself: “How 
beautiful she is. What will become of me?” Here lay 
the difference betwe(in his U:nderness and that of a 
imjther; what he saw with agony, a mother would have 
seen with joy. 

The first symj)toms speedily manifested themselves. 
From the day when Cosette said to herself: “ I am decid¬ 
edly good-looking,” she paid attention to liar toilet. She 
remembered the remark of the passer-by; “ Pretty, 

but badly dressed,” the breath of an oracle which 
passed l)y her and died, after depositing in her heart one 
of those two germs which are destined, later on, to oc¬ 
cupy a woman’s entire life,— ■ coquetry. #The. other is 
love. ‘ ^ 

With f.aith in her beauty, all her feminine .i:.^ui gTC- 
^panded within Ver. She had a horror o^iribrinos, and 
felt ashamed of plush. Her father had never refused 
her anything. She knew at onoc ^ho whole science oi 
the hat, the dress, the mantle, the slipjifV^' and the sleeve, 
of the fabric that is in fashion,' and the colour that is 
becoming, —the science which makes Ihe Parisian woman 
something so charfnin**, profound, and dangerous. The 
exx>ression “ an intoxicating woman ” was invented for 
the Parisian. 

In less than a month, little Cosette, in that Thebafd of 
the (Rue de Babylone, was not only one of the prettiest 
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women, which is something, but one of the “ best dressed ” 
women in Paris, which is a great deal more.* She would 
have liked to meet her “ passer-by," to see what he would 
say, ■’.nd to “ teach him a lesson.” The fact is, that she 
was in.every respect ravishing, and ccmld admirably dis- 
tinguislk a bonhet from Gerard’s from one of Herbautt’s, 
in a wonderful way. Jean Valjean regarded these rav¬ 
ages with anxiety. He who felt that he could never do 
more than crawl, or walk at the most, could see Co'sette’s 
wings growing. Howcfver, by a mere inspection of 
Cosette’s toilet, a woman would have seen that she had 
no mother. Certain small proprieties and special conven¬ 
tionalities were not observed by Cosette. A mother, for 
instance, would have told her that a young girl does not 
wear brocade. 

The first day that Cosette went out in her dress and 
cloak of black brocade, and her white crape bonnet, she 
took Jean Valjcan’s arm, gay, radiant, blushing, proud, 
and striking. “ Father,” she said, “ how do you think I 
look?” Jean Valjean replied, in a voice which resem¬ 
bled the bitter voice of envy: “ Charming ! ” During the 
’.an; he wS,s*as usual; Iffit when he returned home, he 
, asked Cosette:^— 

“ Shall vou not wear that dress and bonnet, you know 
which, agairi*?" * •> 

* This took place in Cosette’s room. She turned to the 
wardrobe in wldch P ^r boarding-school dress was hanging. 

“ That disguise ? ” said she; “ how can you expect it, 
father ? Oh, no, in^lecd; I shall never put on those horrors 
again. With ^iiat thing on my liead I look a regular 
dowdy.” ’ * 

Jean Valjean iieaved a deep sigh. , 

From that moment he noticed that Cosette, who had 
hitherto asked to stay at home, saying : “ Father, I enjoy • 
myseK much better here with you,” now coustantly^isked 
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to go out. In truth, what is the use of having a pretty* 
face and a dftlicious toilet if you cannot show them ? He 
also noticed that Cosette no longer had the same liking 
for the backyard. She now preferred the garden, where 
she liked to walk up and dowji, before the gate., Jean 
Valjean never set foot in the garden, but‘temain^^d in the 
backyard, like the dog. 

Cosette, knowing herself to be beautiful, lost the grace 
of being ignorant of the fact, — an ex(nu.site grace, for 
beauty heightened by siinplicity'is iuefiable; and nothing 
is so adorable as a dazzling and innocent maiden, who 
walks along unconsciously, holding in her hand the key to 
paradise. But what she lost in ingenuous grace she re¬ 
gained in pensive and serious charm. Her whole person, 
]»ermeated with the joys of youth, innocence, and beauty 
exhaled a splendid melancholy. • 

It was at this period that Marius saw hef again at the 
Luxembourg, after an interval of six muuths. 



CHAPTER VL 


THE BATTLE BEGINS. 

C '*OSETTE in her shadow, like Marius in his, was all 
^ ready to take fire. Destiny, with its mysterious 
and fatal patience, slowly brought these two beings to¬ 
gether, all charged and primed with the stormy electricity 
of passion, — these two souls laden with love as two clouds 
are laden with thunder, and which were destined to meet 
mingle ii* a glance like the clouds in a flash of fire. 
The powel of a glance has been so abused in love 
romances that it has at last fallen into disrepute. A 
writer hardly dares assert nowadays, that two beings fell 
in love because they looked at each other. And yet that 
is the way, and the only way, in wlucli people fall in 
^ ^. Thef i%st is merely the rest, and comes afterward. 
Nothing is mofe real than the mighty shocks which two 
souls give each other by exchanging this s])ark. When 
Cosette unconsciously gave that glanc^ which trould'jd 
f Marius, Marius did r ot suspect that he too gave a glance 
which troubled Cosr 

He did her the same harm and the same good. For a 
long time she hi^ seen and examined him in the way 
girls see and examine, while looking elsewhere, Marius 
still thought Cosette ugly, when Cosette had already 
begun to consider Marius handsome. But^as the young 
man paid no attention to her, he was an object of indiffer¬ 
ence. Still, she could not refrain from saying to herself < 
th»^. he had silky hair, fine eyes, regular teeth, anjttgree- 
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able voice, when she heard him talking with his compan¬ 
ions; that *be held himself badly perhaps, but with a 
grace of his own; that he did not appear at^ all stupid; 
that his whole person was noble, gently., simple, and 
proud, and that, in short, thougli he seemed poor,* he had 
the bearing of a gentleman. ^ <■ 

On tlui day when their eyes met, and at length sud¬ 
denly said to each other those first obscure and ineffable 
things which the eye stammers, Cosette did not at first 
understand. She returned pensively to tlie house in the 
Itue de rOuest, where Jean Valjean was spending‘six 
weeks, according to his wont. When she awoke next 
morning she thought of the young stranger, so long in¬ 
different and cold, who now seemed to pay attention to 
her; and this attention was not at all agreeable to her. 
On the contrary, she felt a little angry -i^ith the hand 
some, disdainful fellow. A warlike feeling was aroused. 
She felt a very childish joy at the thought that she was 
at length about to be avenged. 

Knowing herself to be lovely, she felt, though in an 
indistinct way, that she possessed a weaj^ion. Women 
play with their beauty as cfiildren do with a Kmte., 
Tliey wound themselves _ ' ^ 

Our reader will remember Marius’s hcsitatioxs, palpita- 
tfons, and terrors; he remained on his bench and did not 
approach. This vexed Cosette. Ope day she said to Jean' 
Valjeai): “ Father, suppose we stroll in ‘that direction ?” 
Seeing that Marius did not come to her, she went to him. 
In such cases, every woman resembled. Mahomet. And 
then, strange to say, thf first symptom of true love in a 
young man is timidity; in a girl, it is boldness. This 
is surprising, .and yet nothing is simpler ’> tfie two sexes 
have a tendency to approach, and each assumes the qual¬ 
ities of the other. That day, Cosette’s glance drove Ma¬ 
rius AiUd, while his glance made Cosette tremble. Alarius 
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went away confident, and Cosette uneasy. From that day 
forth, they adored each other. • 

The first thing that Cosette experienced was a confused 
and deep nfelaucholy. It seemed to her that lujr soul 
had be(4paie bfack in a single day. She no longer recog¬ 
nized it.^ The "wdiiteness of soul in maidens, which is 
composed of coldness and gayety, is like snow; it melts 
before love, which is its sun. 

Cosette knew not what love was. She had never heard 
the word uth^red in its oarthly sense. In the books of 
profane music which entered the convent, the word drum 
(tamhour or was substituted for love {amour)'. 

This produced enigmas which exercised the imagination 
of the big girls, as : “ Ah, how agreeable is the drum! ” 
or, “ Pity is not a pandour! ” But Cosette left the 
''^n.vent at too early an age to trouble Inirself much 
about the “drum.” Therefore she did not know what 
name to give to what she now felt. But are we the less 
ill because wo do not know the name of our disciase ? 

She loved with all the more jassion, because she loved 
in ignorance. She did not know whether it was good or 
4 jsefuf dl* dangerous, necessary or mortal, eternal 
trans’fiiit, permitted or prohibited; she loved. She 
would" iiave been greatly arurprised had any one said to 
her: “ You do not slee]) ? Why, that is fflrbidden. Youd>o 
^not eat? That is very wrong. You have an oppression 
and palpitatiot^ of t>o* lieart ? That cannot be tolerated. 
You blush, and turn pale, when a certain person'dressed 
in black'appears at|the end of a certain green walk ? Why, 
that is abominable}! ” She would not have understood, 
and would have replied: “How can*I be to blame in a 
matter with whi< h I have nothing to do, and of which 
I know nothing?” 

It happened that the love which presented itself was 
the*o]^e most in 


harmony with the state of her so\j^ It 
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was a sort of distant adoration, a mute contemplation, 
the deification of an unknown man. It was the appari¬ 
tion of youth to youth; the dream of nights become a 
romance and remaining a dream; the wished-for phantom 
at length realized and made llesh, but as yt;t having no 
name, or wrong, or flaw, or claim, or defect, — in a word, 
the distant lover wlio remained ideal, a chimera wliich 
assumed a shape. Any nearer and more palpable meet¬ 
ing would at this first stage liave startled Cosette, who 
was still half immersed in tiie exaggerat(3d mists of 
the cloister. She had all the fears of children and all 
the fears of nuns combined. The spirit of the convent, 
with which she had been imi)regnated for five years, was 
still slowly evaporating from her whole person and mak¬ 
ing everything tremble around her. In this situation, it 
was not a lover she wanted, not even an '^admirer, bii^ i 
vision. She set herself to adoring Marius as soipething 
charming, luminous, and impossible. 

As extreme simplicity trenches on extreme coquetry, 
she smiled upon him most frankly. She daily awaited 
impatiently the hour for the walk ; she saw Marjus, she 
felt indescribably happy, and sincerely beli^vdd thc«> siA. 
w'as expressing her entire thoughts when she sai^ ttt 
Jean Yaljean: “What a delicious garden the Luxem- 
bearg is!” ' * 

Marius and Cosette were still in the dark as to each' 
other; they did not speak, they di^ Hot bojv, they did not 
know each other. They saw eacli oi.her; :;,nd like the stars 
in the heavens, which are millions of l^ igues apart, they 
lived by looking at each other. 

It was thus that Cosette gradually became a wpman, 
and developed beautiful and loving, conscious of her 
beauty and ignorant of her love. She 'was a coquette 
. into the bargain, through her innocence 

I 



CHAPTER Vn. 


OITE SORROW LEADS TO ANOTHER. 

A ll situations have their instincts. Old and eternal 
Mother Nature warned Jean Valjean of the pres¬ 
ence of Marius. Jean Valjean treiubled in the depth of 
his mind. He saw nothing, know nothing, and yet he 
studied with obstinate attention the darkness in which 
Jjg^as, as if felt on one side something being built 
up, on the c^hei something crumbling away. Marius, 
who was also warned by the same Mother Nature, in 
obedience to the deep law of the good God, did all in his 
power to conceal himself from the “ father.” But, for all 
that, Jean Valjean sonuitiines perceived him. Marius’s 
was 1*0 longer in ilie least natural. He displayed 
a clumsy prudence and an awkward temerity. He no 
iongei* came quite close to th?m, as he had formerly 
done; he sa* down at a distance and*remained in 
•ecstasy. He had a book, and pretended to read it. Wliy 
did he pretend ? Fortnerly he •came in his old coat, and 
now he wore his now one every day. Jean ValjSan was 
not .quite sure <^at he did not have his hair curled; 
he had very queer eyes, he wore gloves; in short, Jean 
Valjean cordially detested the yohng*man. 

Cosotte allowed nothing to be guessed. Without 
knowing exactly what was the matter with her, she had 
a feeling that then* wms something, and that it must be ^ 
hiddejji. There was a coincidence whicn anuoyoi^ Jean 
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Valjean, between the taste for dress which had recently 
come to Cdsettc, and the habit of wearing new clothes 
acquired by this stranger. It was an accident, perhaps ; 
of course it was, — but a menacing accident. 

He never opened his mouth to Cosette atx?ut this 
stranger. One day, however, ho could not refrain, and 
said, with that vague despair which suddenly thrusts 
the probe into its own misfortune: “ That yopng man 
looks like a pedant.” Cosette, a year jireviously, when 
still a careless little girl, would*liave answered: “Oh, no; 
he is cliarming.” Ten years lat(ir, with the love of Marius 
in her lieart, she wtmld liave replied: “ An insufierable 
pedant; you are quite right.” At the pre.sent moment 
of her life and heart she restricted herself to saying, 
with sujjreme calmness: “That young man!” Just as 
if she saw him fur the first time in her life> .mmm. 

“ How stu])id 1 am !” thought Jean Valjeati. “ She had 
not even noticed him, and now 1 have pointed him out 
to her.” 

Oh, the simplicity of old people! Oh, the depth of 
children ! 

It is another law of these e»/ly years of ■ shfleri]? 
care, of these sharp struggles between a first love and i^s 
first obstacles, that the maiden cannot be chught'm any 
SBKre, while the. young man falls into all. Jean Valjean 
had begun a secret war against Marin.-;, whiidi Marius, 
with the sublime stujndify of his pa^sioq nxul his age, did 
not guess. Jean Valjean laid all ^orts of snare.s for him. 
He changed his hour, he changed his l^vnch, he forgot his 
handkerchief, he went alone to the Luxembourg. Marius 
pluTjgod headlong into *all th(‘sc .traps; and to all these 
notes of interrogation which Jean Valjean planted in his 
road he ingenuously answered, “ Yes.” Cosette, however, 
remained immured in her apparent indifference and her 
impeV'Urbable tranquillity, so that Jean Valjean arrived 
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at this con8lu?ion: “ That booby is madly in loVe with 
Cosette, but Cosctte dues not even know thaj he exists.” 

For all that, tliough, he had a painful tremor in his 
heart. The minute when Cosette would love might 
arrive at^ any»iustant. Does not everything begin with 
indiflerrace ? , 

Only once did Cosette make a mistake and startle him. 
He arose from his bench to go home after a three hours’ 
sitting, and she said : ” What, already ? ” 

Jean Valjean did not give up his walks at the Luxem¬ 
bourg, as he did not wish to do anything singular, and 
feared above all things to arouse Cosette’s attention ; but. 
during the hours which were so sweet to the twc) lovers, 
while Cosette was sending her smile to the intoxicated 
Marius, who only perceived this, and now saw nothing in 
the world but a radiant, adored face, Jean Valjean fixed 
on Marius flashing and terrible eyes. He who had at 
last come to think himself no longer capable of a malev¬ 
olent feeling, had moniejits when he felt, if Marius were 
present, as if he were growing savage and h'rocious once 
more; and he felt those old depths of Ids soul which had 
f^jH^rly fio^jtained so njuch anger, open once more, and 
risem revolt against that young man. It almost seemed 
‘toTliai as if unknown craters were again forming within 
him. • ’ # 

What! The fellow was there ! Wliat did he come tor ? 
He came to sniff, exajnine, and. attempt; he came to say: 
“Well, why ftoc?’^ He came to prowl round his, Jean 
Valjean’s life, — ^ pi'owl round his happiness, to seize it 
and carry it away ! 

Jean Valjean added: “ Yes, tb^l i*it! Wliat is he seek¬ 
ing ? An adventure ! 'What does he want ? A love affair I 
A love affair ! • And I! What! I was •first the most 
wretched of men. and then the moat uidiappy. I have 
spoi^ sixty years on my knees; I have suffered all that a* 
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man can suffer; I have grown old withdttt ^ever having 
been young ;il have lived without family, parents, friends, 
cliildren, or wife; I have left my blood on every stone, 
on every bramble, on every mile-post, on evfry wall; I , 
have been gentle, tliough men were harsh tot me, and good 
though they were wicked ; I have becomcj, an hone'st man 
again, in spite of everything ; I have repented of'ibhe evil 
I did, and pardoned the evil done to me;,and at the 
moment when I am rewarded, when all is over, when I 
touched the goal, w’hen I have what I wi.sli, and it is but 
fair, — it is but right; I have paid for it, I have earned 
it, all tliis is to fade away, all tliis is to vanish, ana I 
am to lose Cosette, my love, my joy, my soul, because it 
has pleased a long-legged ass to lounge about the Luxem¬ 
bourg garden! ” 

Then his eyes filled with a mournful and extraordinary 
light. Ho was no longer a man looking a\ a man ;T5e’ 
was no longer an enemy looking at am enemy. He was a 
dog watching a robber. 

Our readers know the rest. Marius continued to act 
madly. One day he followed Cosette to the Rue de 
rOucst. Another day he spoke^to the porter.» The T)QC-. 
ter in his turn spoke to Jean Valjean : “ Ho you h^'pen 
to know, sir, a curious yct'ing man who has been mLkm|^' 
inr^iries about yivu i ” The next day Jean Yaljean gave 
Marius that look which Marius at length noticed. 'A 
week later, Jean Valjean went aw?,y.^ He made a vow 
that he would never a,gain set foot in .the Itue de 1*Quest 
or the Luxembourg, and returned to the,. Rue Plumet. 

Cosette did not complain; she said nothing, she asked 
no questions, she did a ot .attempt to discover his motives, 
for she had reached that stage when a girl fears that her 
thoughts may be read, or that she may i betray herself. 
Jean Valjean had no experience of these miseries, — the 
bnly miseries which are charming, and the only ones 
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with, which l|p not acquainted; therefore he did not 
comprehend the grave significance of Coset^’s silence. 
He merely noticed that she had grown sad, and he 
became gloomy. Inexperience was contending on either 
Side. * , 

• Once dife made an essay, by asking Cosette: “ Will you 
go io the Luxembourg ? ” A ray illuminated Cosette’s 
pale face. “^Yes,” said she. They went; but three 
months had elapsed, and Marius had ceased to visit 
the garden. No Marius was there. The next day Jean 
Valjean again asked Cosefbe: “Will you go to the Lux¬ 
embourg ? ” She answered sadly and gently, “ No.” Jean 
Valjean was hurt by the sadness and heart-broken by the 
gentleness. 

What was taking place in this young mind which was 
already so impenetrable ? What work was to be accom- 
plit^ll r*Wl^ had happened to Cosette’s soul ? Some¬ 
times, instead of sleeping, Jean Valjean remained seated 
on -his bed, with his head between his hands; and lie 
spent whole nights in asking himself: “ What has Cosette 
on her mind ? ” and in thinking of the things of which 
s he m ight be thinking. 

suc!i moments *what sad glances he turned 
towmi^ tlffe cloister, that chaste, summit, that abiding 
place of angels, that iiiaccess’ble glacier virtue ! W^ 
yhat despairing ecstasy did he contemplate that convmlt 
warden, fuU of ignored flowers and immured virgins, 
■^here all perfutiss a|id all souls ascend direct to hpaven ! 
How he adored th^ E»len, now closed against him for¬ 
ever, and which Ife had voluntarily and madly left! 
, How he lamented his self-denia] a^jd his madness in 
■ bringing Cosette back to*the world. Poor hero of sacri- 
: fice, seized and hijrled down by his own devqtion! How 
|.he said to himself, “ What have I done ! ” 

However, nothing of this was visible to Cosette,— 
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neither ill temper nor roughness. Hia t^ce was ever 
the same, sprene and kind. Jean Valjean’s manner was 
even more tender and paternal than before. If anything 
could have betrayed his lack of joy, it was his increased 
gentleness. , * 

On her side, Cosette pined. She siiffered from Marius’s 
absence, as she had revelled in his presence, singularly, 
and not exactly knowing why. When Jean Valjean 
ceased taking her for her usual walk, a feminine instinct 
had vaguely whispered to her heart that she must not 
appear to care for the Luxembourg, and that if she dis¬ 
played indillerence in the matter, her father would take 
h(!r back there. But days, weeks, and months succeeded 
each other. J(!aii Valjean had tacitly accepted Cosette’s 
tacit consen t. She regretted it, but it was too late. When 
they returned to the Luxembourg, Marius was no longer 
there. He had disapx^eared then; it was ovd. -^What 
could she do ? Should she over see him again ? She felt 
a pang which nothing relieved, and which daily increased; 
she no longer knew whether it were summer or winter, 
sunshine or rain, whether the birds were singing, whether 
it was the dahlia or the daisy season, whether the Lux¬ 
embourg was more charming than the Tuilefies, 
the linen brought homp by tlie washerwoman Mjfjjfi.Xoo 
much or not eupugh starched, or whether Toiissaint had 
dbne her “ marketing ” well or ill; and she remained de¬ 


pressed, absorbed, attentive to one thought alone, her eye^ 
vague ^nd fixed, like a person ga;d'ng^thr^)ugh the darkness''- 
at a deep, black spot where a i)hanto;n has just vanished. 


Still, she did not allow Jean Valjean \.o see anything but 


her pallor. Her f^ce was always gentle to him. This, 
pallor, however, was more than sufficient to render Jean 
Valjean anxious. Sometimes he asked her: — 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” 


And she answered: 
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“ Nothing,” ^ 

After a silence she would add, as if guessing that he^ 
wift sad too: — 

■* “ And ycfu, father, is there anything the matter with 
you ? ” , 

“ Wit^r me ? Oh, nothing,” he would reply. 

These two beings, who had loved each other so exclu¬ 
sively, with such touching love, and who had lived so 
long for each other only, now suflercid side by side, each 
on the other’s account, without confessing it, without 
nuger, and with a smile. 

▼OL. tv. — 8 
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THE CHAIN-GANG. 

J EAN VALJEAN was the more unhappy of the two. 
Youth, eveu in its sorrows, has always a brilliancy 
of its own. 

At certain moments, Jean Valjean suffered so intensely 
that he became childish ; for it is the peculiarity of grief 
to bring out a man’s childish side. He had ah^'^Sneon- 
querable conviction that Cosotte was slipping away &om 
hi^'i. He longi^'l to struggle, to liold her back, and to 
excite her enthusiasm by some exttirual and brillianl^ 
achievement. These ideas, childish as we said, but at- 
the same time senile, gave him, thr(’,*uglf tlieir very child- ‘ 
ishness, a fair notion of the influent 3 of gold lace upon 
the imagination of girls. One day Count Coutard, com¬ 
mandant of Paris, passed aloTig the street on horseback,* 
in full-dress uniform. He enviftd that gilded man, and 
said to himself: “ Wliat happiness it would be to able 
to put on that coat, which is an undeniable thing; that 
if Cosette saw him so dressed, it would dazzle her j. and 
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when he passecf before the Tuileries gates, the sentinels 
would present arms to him, and that would be sufficient 
for Cosette, and would prevent her looking at young 
men.” « 


An ruiPxpecfbed shock was soon added to these sad 
thought's 

In the isolated life which they led, and since they had 
gone to reside in the lluci Idumet, they liad one habit. 
They sometimes made a pleasure party to sec the sun 
rise, — a species of mild Qiijoymerit suited to those who 
are entering life and those who are leaving it. 

To walk about at daybreak is equivalent, to the man 
who loves solitude, to walking about at night, with the 
gayety of Nature added. I'he stn^ets are deserted and the 
birds sing. Cosette, herself a bird, generally woke lat an 
early, Those morning excursions were arranged 

on the previoifs evening ; he proposed and she accej)ted. 
This was arranged like a plot; they went out before day¬ 
break, and Cosette was delighted. Those innocent eccen¬ 
tricities please youth. 

Jean Valjean had, as we know, a liking for the least 


freq^uented •pl#ces, solitary nooks, and forgotten spots. 
There were at tliat time in tlie vicinity of the gates of 


Pan's,'i»oor fields, almost forming*part oEjthe city, where 
sickly wheat grew in summer, and wliich in autui'm, 


lifter the harvest was gathered, did not look as if they had 
been reaped, hut flayed. Jean Valjean had a prc'dilcc- 
tion for these fields. Cosette was not bored there. It 


was solitude for Ium and liberty for her. There she be¬ 
came a little girl again. She ran about and almost played; 
'she took off her bonnet, laid it oif Jdhn Valjcan’s knees, 
and plucked flowers. She watched the butterflies, but 
did not catch tbchi; humanity and tenderness spring up 
with love, and the maiden who has a trembling and frag¬ 


ile ideal in her heart, feels pity for the butterfly’s ^ing. 
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Slie twined wreaths of poppies, which she placed on her 
head, and which, traversed and penetrated with sunlight 
until they were flaming red, formed a fiery crown for her 
rosy face. 

Even after their life had grown sad, they kept up their 
habit of early walks. * 

One October morning, therefore, tempted by the perfect 
serenity of the autumn of 1831, they went out, and found 
themselves just before daybreak near the Jlarrifere du Maine. 
It was not (juite nmrning yet, but it was dawn, — a wild 
and ravishing moment. There were a few stars in the 
'pale azure sky; the earth was all black, the heavens all 
white; a shiver ran along the grass, and all around felt 
the mysterious influence ’ of twilight. A lark, which 
seemed mingled with the stars, was singing at a prodi¬ 
gious height; and it seemed as if tluo-’t’'-y-^- "Wiiif Jjttle- 
ness to infinitude calmed the immensity. In the east, 
the dark mass of Val do Grace stood out steel-blue 
against the bright horizon; Venus rose glittering behind 
the dome, and looked like a soul escaping from a gloomy 
edifice. 

All was peace and silence. There >\as no^^one on 
the liighway ; a few workmen going to their daily toil 
were indistinct}^ seen in the distance. 

Jean Val jean was seated on some j»lanks lying at the 
gate of a timber-yard. Ilis face was turned to the road, 
and his back to the light; he fo^m^t all about the sun¬ 
rise, for he had fallen into one.oP those profound rev¬ 
eries in wliich tlie mind becomes oncontrated, which 
imprison even the glance, and are equivalent to four, 
walls. Tliere are rneditations wjiieh may be called wells; 
when you are at the bottom, it takes some time to reach 
the ground again. Jean Valjean had descended into one 
of these reveries. He was thinking of Cosette, of the 
hax>p’ness possible if nothing came betwixt him and her, 
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of that light with which she filled his life, an^l which was 
the very breatli of liis life. lie was aliiiost hapiiy in this 
reyery; and Cosette, standing by his side, was watching 
the clouds as^ they turned rose-hued. 

All at once Cosette exclaimed: “Father, some one is 
coming over yonder ! ” 

Jean Valjean raised his eyes. Cosette was right. The 
road which leads to the old Jiarribre du Maine is a pro¬ 
longation of the Kue de Sfevres, and is crossed at right 
angles by the inner boulevard. At the spot wlu^re the 
roads cross, they heard a sound diflicadt to explain at 
such an hour, and a sort of confused mass appeared. 
Some shapeless thing coming along the boulevard was 
turning into the main road. It grew larger, and seemed 
to move in an orderly wav, although it shook and 
heav6U‘'"' it bfj.3med to be a vehicle, but its load could 
not be distinguished. There were hor.s(;s, wheel.«!, shouts, ’ 
and the cracking of whips. By degrees the outlines became 
fixed, though batluid in darknes.s. It was really a vehicle, 
coming toward the barrier near which Jean Valjean was 
seated. A .second ri;senibliug it followed, .then a third, 
theu'i'-u-^fourth; seven carts came forward in turn, the 
he.'id.'i.,of the horses touching tht; back of the vehicle in 
front. Figures moved on these cart.s, sp/rks were visible 
^n the gloom, looking like naked swords, and a clank was 
heard like the rattle of chains; all this advanced, the 
voices became Iwide’-, and it was a fearful thing, such as 
issues from the ca> ern (*f dreams. 

As it drew nea.er, this thing assumed a shape, and 
stood out bc'.hind the trees with thejivid hue of an ap¬ 
parition. The mass grew whiter; the gradually dawning 
day threw a ghastly gleam over this swarnj, which was 
at once sepulchral and alive; the shadowy heads be¬ 
came the faces of corpses, and this is what it wa.s: — 

Sev'du vehicles were moving in file along theiroad. 
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The first sir: were of singular shape. They resembled 
brewers’ drays, and consisted of long ladders laid upon 
two whecds, and forming a stretclicr at the front end. 
Each dray, or, to speak inoro correctly, ea^h’ladder, was 
drawn by a team of four horses; and strange Ciuoters of 
men were dragged along upon these ladders. In t’ne faint 
light, these men were divined rather than seen. Twenty- 
four on each wagon, twelve on either side, hack to back, 
their fac(',s tunied to the passers-by, and their legs hanging 
down, — this was the way in wdiieh these men travelled; 
and they had Ijeliind their backs something which rang, 
and was a cliain, and on tht;ir necks sonudhing that glis- 
tencid, which was an iron collar. JCaeh man liad his collar, 
but the chain was for all; so that these twenty-four men, 
if obliged to g(d down from tlie drav and walk, were 
seized by a species of inexorable unity, aib.‘"'yv'eTfrDttiged 
to wind along the ground with the cliax!Ji backbone, 
very iimeh like centipedes. At the front and back of 
each cart stood two men armed with guns, who stood 
erect, with their feet on the end (jf the chain. The 


seventh vehicle (a vast baggage-wagon, with rack sides 
but no hood) had four wheels and six horses, andnearried 


a rc.'souuding mass of iron kettles, cop]>er ])ots, braziers, 


an(} chains, witW which were mingled a few' men pinioned 
and stretched at full length, and who seemed to be ilL 


This baggage-wagon, which was quite open, was lined with 
broken down hurdles, which seemed <o he\ e been formerly 
used as instruments of torture. ^ \ 

These vehicles kept to the middle of the road. On 


either side marched a double file of infamous-looking 
guards, wmaring three-cornered hats, like the soldiers of 
the Directory, dirty, torn, and stained, muffled in uni¬ 
forms half gray and half blue, a coat lilce those worn by 
veteraTis, and trousers like an undertaker’s men, all in 


rags, with red epaulets and yellow belts ; they were 
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armed short sahres, muskets, and sticks, — a sort 
of soldier-blackguard. These bum-baileys seemed com¬ 
pounded of the abjecliiess of the beggar and the authority 
of the hangman. The one who apj)ear(i(l their leader held 
a postilion’s whip in his hand. All these details, blurred 
' b}''!:h4 lim light, grew more and more distinct in the 

advancing day. At the head and in the rear of the train 
rode mounted police with drawn swords. 

The procession was so long tliat wlnm the first vehicle 
reached the barrier, the laist had scarcely turned out of tlie 
bor.levard. A crowd, which came no one knew wlience 
and formed in a second, as is so common in Paris, lined 
both sides of the road, and looked on. In the side lanes 
were heard the shouts of people calling to each other, 
and the wooden shoes of the market-gardeners running 
up to ha/c'‘-j-'j^ep. 

The men piled upon the drays allowed themselves 
to be jolted aloug in silence; they were livid with the 
morning chill. They all wore canvas trousers, and their 
naked feet were thrust into wooden shoes, but the rest of 
their attire was left to the fancy of wretchedness. Their 
accou*»erJbnfs were hide(flisly incongruous; for nothing is 
ip,'^re mo-arnful than the harloc^uin garb of rags. There 
t were batte'»‘ed felt hats, tarpaulin caps, frightful woollen 
\ night-caps, ahd, side by side with the blouse, an oul-at- 
, elbow black coat; some wore women’s bonnets, and others 
had baskets hcail-gear; hairv chests were visible, and 
through the rents*-in their clotlies tattooing could be 
seen, — temples C>f love, buniing hearts, and Cupids; 
but ringworm and other unhealthy red blotches might 
also he noticed. Two or three haif passed a straw rope 
through the side rail of the dray, which hung down like 
a stirrup and supported their feet. One of them hold in 
his hand and raised to his mouth something which looked ^ 
lik'? a black stone, and which he seemed to be growing; 
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it was bread he was eating. All eyes were/ dry, dull, or 
bright with 'a wicked light. The escort cursed, but the 
chained men did not breathe a syllable; from time to 
time the sound t)f a blow, dealt with a stick obi shoulder- 
blades or heads, could he heard. Some of thepo men 
yawned; their rags were terrible; their feet hung, ; 
their shoulders swayed to and fro; their heads struck 
against each other; their irons rattled; theii eyes flashed 
ferociously; their fists were clenched, or opened inertly 
like the hands of death. In t,he rear of the convoy a 
band of children roared with lauqhter. “ 

“ I 

This file of vehicles, whatevei- its nature might be, was 
lugubrious in the extreme. It was plain that within an 
hour a shower might fall; that it might be followed by 
another, and then another; that their ragged clothing 
would he drenched; and tliat, once wff*. ilw^Rgh, these 
men would not dry again, and once chilled, would not 
get warm again; that their canvas trousers would be 
glued to their bones by the flood, the water would fill 
their wooden shoes, that no lashes from the whips could 
prevent their te^icth from chattering, that the chain would 
continue to hold them by the neck, and their rcet^.’jyauld 
continue to dangle; and it was iiu])o:!siblo not to shudder 
at the sight of l^hese hitman creatures thus bound and 
passive beneath che cold autumnal clouds,* and surren¬ 
dered to the rain, the wind, and all the furies of the air ,' 
like trees and stones. ^ ^ ' 

Blows were not spared even the sict', who lay pinioned 

with ropes and motionless in the seventh vehicle, and 

who seemed to have been thrown down there like sacks 

1 

filled with wretchedfiess. 

All at once the sun appeared; the immense beams of 
the Orient leaped forth, and it seemed as' if it set fire to 
all those ferocious heads. Tongues became untied, and a - 
^ storm nf sneers, oaths, and songs exploded. The broad 
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horizontal light cut the whole file in two^ illumining 
heads and bodies, and leaving feet and wheels in obscu¬ 
rity. Thought, appeared on faces; it was a fearful thing 
to see demcftis with their masks thrown awav, and fero- 
cioiiS stfuis laid bare. Though lighted up, this mob was 
s<^l. Bointi of tlie merrier ones had in their 

moutns quills, through which they blew vermin on the 
crowd, selecting women for their victims; the dawn ac¬ 
centuated their lamentable faces by the darkness of its 
shadow's. Not one of tluose beings but w'as misshapen 
tlmuigh w'retjhcdiu'ss; and the sight was so monstrous 
that it seemed to change tlie light of the sun into the’ 
gleam of a lightning flash. The first cart-load heading the 
train struck up u tune, and were now loudly singing, with 
a haggard joviality, a potpourri by Desaugiers, then fa¬ 
mous undv,-^. ihif 'tille of “The Vestal.” The tre ■es shivered 
mournfully; on the sidewalks common faces listened wdth 
idiotic rapture to these coarse s<njgs chanted by spectres. 

All sorts of distress could be found in this gang, as 
in chaos; there wtire the facial angles of every animal, 
old men, youths, bare skulls, gray beards, cynical mon- 
strositioi, SulRy resignatidh, savage grins, senseless atti¬ 
tudes, youth, girlish heads with cork-screw curls on their 
^ temples, infantine and for that reason ho'rible faces, and 
^thin skeleton countenances, which only lacked death. 

the first dray was a negro, who had probably been a 
slave, and could mako^a comj)arison of his chains The 
frightful leveller, sh^ne, had passed over all these brows. 
At this stage of abasement the last transformations were 
undergone by all in the lowest depths; and ignorance 
changed into dulness w^as the equal m intellect turned to 
despair. No choice was possible among these men, who 
appeared to be t&e pick of the mud. It was clear that 
whoever arranged this unclean procession had not at¬ 
tempted any classification. These beings had been V^und 
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and coupled pell-iuell, probably in alphabetical disorder, 
and loaded Jiap-hazard on the carts. Still, horrors, when 
grouped, always end by evolving a result; every addition 
of wretched men produces a sum total. A dommon soul 
issued from each cliain, and each dray-load haul.dts own 
physiognomy. Beside the man wln^ sang wasA■Jh.^■ .viio " 
yelled; a third begged; another gnashed his teeth; an¬ 
other threatened the passers-by; another blasphemcid God, 
and the last was silent as the tomb. Ihinte would have 
fancied that he saw the seven circles of the Inferno in 
motion. It was the march of tlie damned to punishu'ent, 
■performed in a sinister way, not upon the fearful flashing 
car of the Apocaly})se, but, more gloomy still, in .the 
hangman’s cart. 

One of the keepers, who bad a liook at the end of his 
stick, from time to time ])retended to* sBtr-sip the heap 
of human ordure. An old woman in the crowd pointed 
them out to a little boy of live y(;ars of age, and said to 
him: “You scamp, that will teach you!” As the songs 
and blasphemy grew louder, the man who seemed to be 
the cai)tain of tlie escort cracked his wddp, and at this 
signal a blind, indiscriminate!' bastinado 'lelV ws-th the 
sound of hail upon the seven cart-loads. M&ny yelled, 
and foamed at tjie mnut'li, which redoubled the joy of the 
gutter-snipes, who had come u}> like a clodd of flies set¬ 
tling upon these wounds. Jean Valjean’s eyes had becora‘i< 
frightful; they were no longer eyis buk1»liose deep glass 
hulbs which take the place of tb<‘. in some unfortu- 
■nate men, which seem unconsciou^ of reality, and in 
which flash the reflectioTi of horrors and catastrophes. 
He was not looking at a spectacki, but beholding a vision. 
He strove to rise, fly, escape, hut could not move a foot. 
Sometimes things which you see seize upon you, and root 
you to the ground. He remained nailed to the spot,’ 
asking himself through confused and 


inexT^essible 
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anguish what was the meaning of this sepulchral perse¬ 
cution, and whence came this Pandemonium that pursued 
him. All at once he raised his hand to his forehead, the 
usual gestufe those to whom memory suddenly returns; 
he re’iRJifihered that this was really the road taken, that 
CTua ibkfuur was usual to avoid all possibility of meeting 
with royalty on th(i Fontainebleau road, and tliat five-and- 
thirty years before he had passed through that barrier. 

Cosette was no Jess horrified, though in a different 
way. Slie did not iniderstand, her breath failed her; 
wliiit she saw did not appear to her possible. At length 
she exclaimed; — 

“ Father, what is there in those vehicles ? ” 

Jean Voljeau answered: — 

“ Convicts.” ^ 

“Wliere urt'^thoy going?” 

“ To the galleys.” 

At this moment the bastinado, multiplied by a hundred 
hands, became tremendous; strokes with the flat of the 
sword were mingled with it. It was a regular tornado of 
whips and sticks. The galley-slaves bowed tbeir heads ; 
a hideJlis*Dbo(liencc was produced by the torture, and all 
were silent, with the looks of chained wolves. Cosette, 
trembling in every limb, ctTntinui^d; — ^ 

^ “ Father, are tliey still men ? ” 

0 “ Sometimes,” replied the wretched man. 

It was, iiidted, th(^ chain-gang, which, leaving; BieCtre 
before daybreak, )^d • taken the Mans road, to avoid 
Fontainebleau, where the king then was. This detour 
made the fearful journey last three or four days longer; , 
but torture may surely •be ])rolongeff to save a royal per¬ 
sonage tlie sigh^ of it. Jean Valjean went, home utterly 
crushed. Such encounters are shocks, and the memory 
that they leave behind is like a concussion. As they ^ 
walk^ along the Eue de Baby lone, Jean Valjejfin did 
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• « ^ 

not notice that Coscttc asked iiini other qtfestions about 

what they tiad just seen; perhaps he was himself too 

absorbed in liis own despondency to notice her remarks 

and answer tlieni. At night, however, wh^n ’Oosette left 

him to go to hod, he heard her say in a low vomej and aB 

if speaking to herself : “ I feel that if I ^^ere to irffeUf'dliS 

of tliose men in the street I should die just from being so 

close to him.” 

Luckily, the day after this tragic interlude there were 
festivals in Paris on account of • some, ollicial solemnity (I 
have forgotten what), — a review at the. Champ de Mars, 
jousts on the Seine, theatrical performances in the Champs 
Elysdes, fireworks at the Arc d(‘, I’Ktuile, and illumina¬ 
tions everywhere. Jean Yaljeari, doing violence to his 
habits, took Cosette to see these rej;.'mings, in order to 
divert her from the scene of the previSTts 'day, and to 
efface, beneath tlie langliing tumult of all Paris, the 
abominable thing which had passed before her. The 
review, which sjiiced the fe.stival, made the presence of 
uniform.s very natural; hence Jean Valjean ])ut on his 
National Guard coat, with the vague inner feeling of a 
man who is S(!eking a refuge.* However, the (Aject of 
thi.s jaunt seemed to be attained, Co.sette, who made it 
a law to ](lease her father, afid to wliom all s](ect!icles , 
were a novelty, acc((])ted the distraction with the light / 
and ea.sy good grace ((f youth, and did not make too dis-^ 
dainful p. pout at the ])orringer of'joy wjhfeh is called a 
public holiday. Hence Jean Valjearryuight well believe 
that he had succeeded, and that no trace of the hideous 
vision remaiiK'.d. 

A few days later, one morning when the sun was shin¬ 
ing, both were on the garden steps, — another infrac¬ 
tion of the rules which Jean Valjean seemed to have 
imposed on himself, and of that habit of remaining in her 
f chamber which sadness had caused Cosette to a|sumei 
( * ^ 
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The girl, wefring a combing jacket, was standing’in that 
negligent morning dress, which adorably envelops maid¬ 
ens, and which looks like a cloud over a star ; and with 
her head iijthe light, her cheeks pink from a good night’s 
restjgaze^ at Softly by the old man, she was plucking the 

8 - da’sy. She did not know the enchanting 
legend: “ I love you, a little, i)assionatoly,” etc., for who 
could have taught it to her ? She handled the flower 
instinctively and innocently, without suspecting that to 
pluck a daisy to pieces is to do the same by a heart. If 
there were a fourth ami smiling Urace called Melancholy, 
she looked as that Cl race would look. Jean Yaljean wqs 
fascinated by the contemplation of those little Ciigers on 
that flower, forgetting everything in the radiance which 
surrounded the child. A red-breast was twittering in a 
bush hard by* white clouds crossed the sky so gayly 
that you might have said that they had just been set at 
liberty. Cosette continued to i>luck her flower atten¬ 
tively. She seemed to be thinking of something; but 
whatever it was it must have been charming. All at 
once she turned her head on her shoulder, -with the deli-' 
cate sJ^weesB of a swan.^ind said to Jean Valjcau ; “ Tell' 
me, father, what the galleys are.’* 
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CHAPTER L 


A WOUND WITHOUT AND HEALING WITHir. 


T heir life thus gradually became overcast. 

Only one diversion was left them, which had for¬ 
merly been a hap])incss, and that !Vas tr#.harry bread to 
those who were starving and clothes Vo those who were 
cold. In these visits to the poor, in which Cosette fre¬ 
quently accompanied, Jean Valjean, they recovered some 
portion of their old freedom from reserve, and sometimes, 
when the day, had been a good one, whjm they had re¬ 
lieved much want, and warmed and re-animated many 
children, Cosette displayed a little gayety at night 
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*It was at tlii^ period that they paid a visit to Jondrette’s 
den. • 

The day after that visit, Jean Valjean appeared at an 
early hour in the pavilion, calm as usual, but with a large 
wound on his ^eft arm, which was very inflamed and ven- 
^^Tij^ous, which resembled a burn, and which he accounted 
for in some way or other. Tliis wound kept him at home 
with a fever fpr a whole month. He would not see any 
medical man; and when Cosette pressed him, he said; 
“Call in the dog-doctor.” Cosette dressed his wound 
morning and night with so divine an air and such angelic 
happiness at being useful to him, that Jean Valjean felt 
all his former joy rc'.turn, his fears and anxieties dissi¬ 
pated ; and he gazed at Cos(jtte, saying: “ Oh, what an 
excellent wound ! What a friendly misfortune !” 

Cosette, see'ng hcil father ill, had deserted the pavilion, 
and regained he" taste for the little outhouse and the 
back court. She spent nearly the whole day by the side 
of Jean Valjean, and read to him any books he chose, 
which were geneTally travels. Jean Valjean was born 
again; his happiness returned with ineffable radiance. 
The Lux^bqurg, the pro^wling young stranger, Cosette’s 
coldnesC^—all these clouds upon his soul disappeared, 
and he found himself sayiug; ‘il imagined all that; I 
t am an old foql! ” 

* His happiness was such that the frightful discovery of 
the Th^nardiors in tlie Jondrette den, unexpected as it 
was, had to soihe exjerit glided over him unnoticed. He 
had succeeded in escaping; all trace of him was lost. 
What did he care for the rest ? He only thought of those 
wretches to pity them. Tl>ey were in prison, and hence¬ 
forth incapable of mis6hief, he thought; but what a 
lamentable family in distress I 
As for the hideous vision of the Barrifere du Maine, 
Cosette had not alluded to it ajiain. 
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In the convent. Sister St Mechtilde »ha^ taught Co-* 
sette music i; she had a voice such as a linnet would have 
if it possessed a soul; and sometimes she sang, in the 
wounded man’s obscure room, melancholy songs which 
delighted Jean Valjean. » ’ 

Spring came, and the garden was so delicious' at that 
season of the year that Jean Yaljcau said to CoSefte: 
“You never go out, and I wish you to take a stroll,” 

“ As you please, father,” said Coscttc. And, to obey her 
father, she resumed her walks in the garden, generally 
alone; for, as we have mentioned, Jean Valjean, who 
was probably afraid of being seen through the fence, 
hardly ever entered it. 

Jean Valjeaii’s wound had created a diversion. 

When Cosette saw that lier father suilered less, that he 
was recovering and seemed hai)])y, shn felt a satisfaction 
which she did not even notice, for it came so softly and 
naturally. Then, too, it was tlie month of March, the 
days were growing longer, winter was departing, and dt 
always takes with it some portion of our sorrow; then 
came April, that daybreak of summer, fresh as every 
dawn, and gay like all childhj^iod; somewhat, tearful at 
times, like the new-born babe that it is. Natur? in that 
month has charming gleams^ which pass from the sky, 
the clouds, the trees, the fields, and the flojvers into the > 
human heart. ' 

Cosette was still too young to escape the all-pervading 
influence of this April joy, which ^resembled her own 
nature; insensibly, and without Suspecting it, the dark 
cloud departed from her mind. In spring there is light 
in sad souls, as thare is at midday in cellars. Cosette 
was no longer so very sad, though she did not attempt to 
account for it. In the morning, after breakfast, when she 
succeeded in drawing her father into the garden for a 
quarter of an hour, and walked him up and down, -sup- 
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porting his igijured arm for him, she did not notice that 
she laughed*every moment and was hapjjy. 

Jean Valjean was delighted to see her become ruddy- 
cheeked an^ fresli once more.' 

“Oh,what a famous w'ound!” he repeated to himself 
• < UH a l:iw voice. 

And he was grateful to the Thdnardiers. 

So soon as his wound was healed he resumed his soli¬ 
tary twilight rambles. 

It is a mistake to supyjose that a man can walk about 
alone in the uninhaliited regions of Paris without meeting 
with some adventure. 

VOL. IV. — 9 



CHAI'TER IL 

MOTHER PLUTARCH EXPLAINS A MIRACLE. 

O NE evening little Gavroclie had eaten nothing; he 
remembered that he had not dineti on the previ¬ 
ous day either; this was becoming ridiculous. Ho re¬ 
solved to try to get some supper. He went prowling 
about the deserted sjjots beyond the Salpetriferc, for there 
are often good windfalls there; where there..is nobody, 
something may be found. He thus reached a suburb 
which seemed to him tj be tlie village of .Austerlitz. 

• In one of his previous prowls he had noticed an old gar¬ 
den there, frequented by an old man and an old woman,' 
and in this garden a passable apjde-tree. Beside this tree 
was a sort of a fruit-loft, which' was'hut locked, and 
where an apple miglit be obtained. An apple is a supper, 
an apjde is life. What proved Adam’s ruin, might save 
Gavr<jche. The gaiden skirted a solitary, unpaved lane, 
bordered by binshes, until houses should come; a hedge 
separated it from the lane, 

Gavroche proceeded to the garden. He found the lane, 
he recognized the apple-tree, saw the fruit-loft, and exam- 
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ined the hedige; a hedge is but a stride. Da^ was declin- 
^ ing; there ^as not even a cat in the lane, and the hour 
was propitious. Gavroche was preparing to clamber 
over the hf(^e, when he stopped short. Some one was 
talking m the garden. Gavroche looked through a 
ViaaV* in the hedge. Two paces from him, at the foot 
of the hedge, on tlic other side, at the very spot where 
the hole he •intended to make would have ended, lay 
a stone, which formed a bench; and on this bench sat 
the old man of the gardtm, with the old woman stand¬ 
ing in front of him. The old woman was grumbling, 
and Gavroche, who was not troubled with too much 
discretion, listened. 

“Monsieur Mabauif! ” said the old woman. 

“ Mabceuf! ” thoi’ght Gavroche; “ that’s a rum name." 

The old miE thus addressed, did not stir; and the old 
woman repeated: — 

“ Monsieur Mabrnuf! ” 

The old man, without taking his eyes off the ground, 
made up his mind to answer; — 

“ Well, Mother Plutarch!" 

“Mot>s?f Hutarch!" thoughtGavioche; “ that’s another 
rum name.” 

Mother Plutarch continusd, aifd the old gentleman was 
compelled to hccept the conversation. 

^ j “ The landlord is not satisfied.” 

“ Why so ? ’h 

“You owe him three-quarters rent” 

“ In three months more, we shall owe him four.” 

“ He says that he will turn you out.” 

“ I will go.” , • 

“ The green-grocer wants to be paid. She will supply 
no more fagots* How shall we warm ourselves this 
winter, if we have no wood ? ” 

“ There is the sun,” 
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" The butcher refuses us any more credit j he will not 
supply any more meat.” *; 

“ Tliat is lucky. I cannot dige.st meat. It i.s too heavy.” 

“ But what sliall we have for dinner ? ” . 

“Bread.” ^ ^ 

“ The baker says ho must have something on accpuri. 
*!No money, no bread,’ he says.” 

“ Very good.” 

“ What will you eat ? ” 

“ We have the ap]>lcs from the apple-tree.” 

“ But, really, sir, w^e cannot live in that way without . 
money.” 

“ 1 have none.” 

The old 'woman went away and left the ohl gentleman 
alone. lie fell to thinking. Gavroche thought too. It 
was almost niglit. The first result of Ga’tToehe's reflec¬ 
tions was that, instead of climhing over the hedge, he 
lay do’wn under it. The branches parted a little at the 
bottom. 

“Hullo!” said Gavroche to him.self, “it’s a regular 
ne.st;” and ho crept into it. His back almost touched 
the octogenarian’s bench, and be could heae hho breath. 
Then, in lieu of dining, Gavroidie tried to sleep. It was 
the sleep of a cat, with cfne (;re open; while-ho dozed he 
watched. The clear twilight .sk}’ bl.anchcd the earth, / 
and the lane formed a livid line between two rows of 
dark thickets. All at once, tw'o figures ap])eared on this 
white strip; one was in front and ibe other a little dis¬ 
tance behind. 

“ Here come two coves,” growled Gavroche. 

The first figure teemed to be some old, bent citizen, 
more than simply attired, wJio walked slowly, owing to 
his age, and ’who was strolling about* in the starlight. 
The second was straight, firm, and slim. lie regulated 
his pace by that of the man in front; but suppleness* and 
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agility couli^ be detected in his volniitary s!^owness. This 
figure had something ferocious aud alarming about it. The 
whole ap^rance was that of what was called a dandy 
in th ose d^^s; the hat was of good shape, and the coat 
was hlaok, well cut, probably of fine cloth, and fitted 
-oloaoly at the \7aist. The head was held well up, with a 
sort of robust grace, and under the hat a jiale, youthful 
profile was uimly seen in the twilight. This profile had 
a rose in its mouth, and was familiar to Gavroche; for it 
was Montparnasse. As dor the otlier, there was nothing 
to be said, save that he was a resx>ectable old man. 

Gavroche at once began to take observations, for it wks 
evident tliat one of these men had jirojects on the other. 
Gavroche was well situated to see the result, aud tlie nest 
had opportunely become a hiding-place. Montparnasse 
hunting at s j»h an hour and in such a spot, that was sus¬ 
picious. (xavroche felt his heart moved with pity for the 
old gentleman. What should he do ? Interfere ? One 
weakness helping another! Montparnasse would liave 
laughed at it; for Gavroche was not blind to the fact that 
the old man first, and then the boy, w'ould be only two 
mouthf; 2 ?>j fftr this terriklo bandit of eighteen. 

While Gavroche was deliberating, the attack, a sudden 
and hideous attack, took place* it was the attack of a 


tiger on a wi^d ass, of a sjuder on a fly. Montparnasse, 

threw away his rose, leaped upon the old man, 
him,«and clu;jjg' to him ; and Gavroche \yth diffi¬ 
culty repressed cry.-' moment after, one of these men 
was beneath the other, crushed, gasping, struggling, with 
a knee of marble upon his chest. I’ut it was not exactly 
what Gavroche had anticijiated; tlib man on the ground 
was Montparnasse, the one at the top the old fellow. All 
this took place A few yards from Gavroche.* The old man 
received tlie shock, and rojiaid it so terribly that in an 
instant the assailant aud the assailed changed pjjrts. 
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“ That’s a ^tough old fellow,” thought Gav/'cche. And 
he could not refrain from cla])piiig his hands, (But it was 
applause thrown away. It did not reach tl J two com¬ 
batants, absorbed and deafened as they were ^ne by the 
other, as their breath mingled in the stniggle. , , 

At leiigtli there was a silence, and Montparnasse ceased 
writliiiig ; Gavrochc indulged in this aside : “ Is he dead ? ” 
The (dd man had not uttered a word or a cry; he rose, 
and Gavroehe heard him say to Moutx)arnasse: “Get 
up ! ” 

Montparnasse did so, but the man still held him. 
IMontparnasse had the humiliated and furious attitude 
of a wolf snapped at by a sheep. Gavroehe looked and 
listened, making an eflbrt to reinforce his eyes with his 
ears, lie was enjoying liimself hugtdy. He was re¬ 
warded for his conscientious anxiety in Ivs character of 
spectator. He caught on the wing this dialogue, which 
borrowed from thi^ darkness a sort of tragic accent. The 
old man fiuestioned, and Montparnasse answered. 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ You are strong and healthy.' Why do you work ? ’* 

“ It is a bon*..” 

“ What is your trade ? 

“ Idler.” 

“ Speak seriously. Can anything he done for you ? 
Wliat Yould you like to be?” 

“ A robber.” 

There was a pause. The old gentleman seemed to be 
lost in thought, but he did not relax bis hold on Mont¬ 
parnasse. Every ndW and then, tlio young rascal, who 
was vigorous and active, gave a start like a wdld beast 
caught in a snare He shook himself, attempted a trip, 
wildly twisted his limbs, and tried to escape. The old 
geutlepian did not appear to notice it, and held the 
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ruffian’s ^rms witli f>ne hand -with the so^'ereign in- 
diflerence I absolute strength. * 

The old ?ian’s reveiy lusted some time; then, gazing 
fixedly at ]^||ntparnas.se, he mildly raised his voice and 
addres^d to iiiui, in the darhness where they stood, a 
sort of solemn ri)iH.'.al, of wliich Gavn/che did not lose a 
syllable. 

“My boy, you are entering, by sloth, one of the most 

laborious of existences. Ah! you declare yourstilf an 

idler; then prepare yuursidf for labour. Have you ever 

seen a dreadful machine called a rolling-mill ? You must 
■ 

be on your guard against it. It is crafty and ferocious-; 
and if it catch you by the skirt of the coat, you .will be 
drawn in bodily. This macliine is indolence. Stop while 
there is yet time, and save yourself! Otherwise, it is 
all over with you; ere long you will be among the cog¬ 
wheels. Once caught, hope for nothing more. Work, 
lazybones! No more rest for you ! The iron liand of im¬ 
placable toil has seized you. You refuse to earn your 
livelihood, to have a trade, and to do your duty ! It 
bores you to be like otlier men. Well! you shall be 
difterenk.f; Liibour is the kiw ; he who rejects it as a bore 
must hav(i.it as a punishment. You do not wish to be a 
labourer; you will be a slave. Toil only releases you on 
one side, to fee.ize you again on the other. You would 
^ot be its friend; you .shall be its negro slave. Ah, you 
did not care for tin', ^honest fatigue of men; you shall 
know the sweai'of the damned. Wldle others sing, you 
will groan. You \vill sch' other men working afar off, and 
they will seem to you t(' be resting. The digger, the 
reaper, the sailor, the byn*,ksniith. w^ll appear to you in 
the light like the blessed inmates of paradise. What 
radiance surrounds the anvil! Wliat joy*to guide the 
plow and bind the sheaf! Wliat delight to fiy heforo the 
wind in a boat I But you, idler, dig, delve, drag, roll. 
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walk! Pull at your h.altor. You are a b^ast of burden 
in the teaiii of bell! So your desire is to^o nothing ? 
Well, you shall not have a wc(‘k, a day, *;n hour, free 
from o]»pTcssiou. You shall not be able to^l^ft anything 
without agfaiy. Every passing minute will rpa]ce your 
muscles crack. Wh.at is a feather to others will bo a* 
rock to you. The simplest things will become dillicult. 
Life will become monstrous about you. To come, to go, 
to hreatlie, will be so many terrible tasks for you. Your 
lungs will feel like a hundred-]),ound weight. To go there 
rather than hero will bo a problem that must be solved. 
Any ordinary man who wishes to go out, merely opens 
his door and finds himself in the street; but if you wish 
to go out, you must ])ierce through your wall. What do 
honest men do to reach the street ? JTliey go downstairs. 
But you will tear uj) your sheets, make a; ro])e of them, 
fibre by filirc, then clinil) through your window and hang 
by this thread over an abyss; and it will be night, in 
.storm, rain, and hurricane; and if the rope be too short, 
you will havti but one way of descending, to fall,—to 
fall liap-liazard into the gulf, and from any height, and 
fni what ? On some unknown thing bem'ath. G^you will 
crawl up a chimney, at the risk of burning,; or creep 
through a sewer at the lisk of drowning. 1 say nothing 
of the holes which must be masked, of the? stones which 
you will have to remove and ])ut back twenty times (i 
. day, or^of the plaster you must Lid/i uiideuyour mattress. 
A lock ])resents itself, and its ovv^iqt libs in his pocket 
the key, made hy a locksmith ; ])ut you, if you would open 
it, are condemned to make a terrible masterpiece. You 
will take a big copj^T sou and put it in two. You will 
have to invent your tf)ols ; that is your business. Then 
you will hollow out the intcrif)r of the* two parts, being 
careful not to injure the outsidi^, and form a thread all 
round the edge, so that the two jiarts may fit closely 
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like a box a^d its cover. When they are ^screwed to¬ 
gether, theri v/ill be nothing suspicious to outsiders; for 
.you will be^tched. To men it will be a copper coin, but 
to you, a b^\# What will you put in tliis box ? A small 
piece of steel, a watc.h-spring, in whic-h you have cut 
tectli, and whicl* will form a saw. With this saw’, about 
as long as a pin, you will cut through bolts, locks, the 
padlock of your chain, the bar at your window, and the^ 
fetter on your log. This mastcrjaece hnished, this prod¬ 
igy aocomjdished, all thege miracles of art, skill, clever¬ 
ness, and patience executed, what w’ill be your reward if 
you are detecU'd ? A dungeon. Such is yt»ur future. 
What precipices are sloth and jdeasure ! To do nothing 
is a sorry resolve to take; are y<ai aware of that ? To 
live in indoleiu'o oo the go<.)ds of others, to be useless, 
that is to scy^ injurious ! This leads straight to the 
depths of misery. Woe to the man w’lio would be a par¬ 
asite ! He W’ill be(H)nio vermin! Ah, it does not idease 
you to work ! Ah, you have but one thought, — to drink 
well, to eat well, and sleep well. You wdll drink w’ater; 
you will eat black bread; you will slec]) on a jdank, with 
fetters r>*»ctefl to your Iknbs, and rvill feel their cold 
touch at night on your flesh 1 You will break those fet¬ 
ters; you will fly. Very good, '^’^u will drag yourself ou 
your stomacli' tlirough the hushes, and c.at grass like the 
l:V3^*3ts of the field You will be recaptured, and then you 
will pass years*in a dupgoon, chained b) the W’all, "ro})iTig 
in the dark for your ^A^iter-jug, gnawing at frightful black 
bread which dogs woxild refuse, and eating beans which 
maggots have eaten bchue you. Ytui will he a w’ood- 
louse in a cellar. Oh. Idive i>ity oif yoiirstdf, wretched 
boy, still so young, who were at your nurse’s breast not 
twenty years ago, and who havo doubtless a*inother still I 
I implore you to listen to mo. You want fine black clutli, 
polisned shoes, to scent your head with fragrant^oil, to 
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please the girls, and to be a pretty fellow* You will have 
your hair shaved dose, and wear a red jacketWand wooden 
shoes. You want a ring on your finger; yo^ thall wear 
an iron colliir on your neck, and if you loolhat: a won.^n, 
you will be beaten. And you will go in tlrore at twenty. 
You will come out at fifty. You will go in young, red- 
clieeke.d, healthy, with your s]>arkling eyes, and all your 
white teeth and your curly locks, and you jvill come out 
again broken, lamt, wrinkled, toothless, horrible, and gray- 
headed! Ah, my poor boy, you are on the WTong road; 
indolence is a bad advisen, for robbery is the hardest of 
all labours. Take', my advice, and do not undertake the 
laborious task of being an idler. To become a rogue is 
iiiconvcuicnt. Tt is not nearly so hard to be an honest 
man. Now go, and think over what 1 have said to you. 
Ey the bye, what did you want of me’? ])urse 1 Here 
it is." And the old man, releasing Montparnasse, placed 
his purse in the latter’s hand. 

Montparnasse weighed it for a moment, after which, 
with the same mechanical ju’ecaution as if he had stolen 
it, he let it glide ge.ntly into the l)ack-])oeket of his coat. 
All this said and done, the old gentleman tuine^his back 
and quietly resumed Ids walk. 

“ Old humbug !’’ mutivered Montparnasse. 

Wlio was the old gentleman ? The reade^ has doubtless 
guessed. ^ 

Mont])arnasse, in liis astonishment watched him until 
he had\lisay*pe.ared in the twilight ^ This c.onteraplatiou 
was fatal to him. As tlie old gentleman retreated, Gav- 
roehe ad\ anced. 

Gavroche had assured himselii^ by a glance that Father 
Mabceuf was still seated on his bench, and was probably 
asleei); then he left the bushes, and began to crawl after the 
motionless Montparnasse in the shadow. Ife thus reached 
the young ruffian unnoticed, gently insinuated his hand 
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into the ^ek-poulfet of the fine black cloth coat, seized the 
ptifse, w'thdrf \ his hand, and srawled bac5 into the 
shado w lilV' j^izard. Montparnasse, who had no reason 
to be on hi& jjard, and wlio was thinking for the first 
time ill Iji^j me, perceived notbiiiff. When Gavroche had 
returned to the spot where Father Maboeuf was sitting, 
he threw the purse over the hedge and ran off at full 
speed. The pjirse fell on Father Maboeuf’s foot and 
awoke him. He stooped and picked up tlie j)urse, which 
he opened, without c<>m])reheudiiig anything. It was a 
purse with two compartments. In one was some change; 
in the other were six napoleons. M. Mnbanif, greatly 
alarmed, carried the thing to liis housekeeper. 

“ It has fallen from heaven,” said Mother Iffutarch. 



BOOK Y. 

THE ENT) OF WHICH DOE?? NOT RE¬ 
SEMBLE THE BEGINNING. 


CHAPTEB L 

SOLITUDE AXT) THE EAERAaK’S COMBINED, 

4 ? 

C OSETTE'S sorrow, so poiffnant and so sharp four or 
five months earlier, had viiiconsciously reached the 
convalescent staoe. Natnn*, sjHino, youth, love for her 
fatlier, the gaycly of the ilowers and birds, filtered gradu¬ 
ally, day by day and drop by droj>, into her virginal 
young soul something alnioj^^. like obliv1on> Was the 
lire entirely extinct, or was it merely that layers of 
ashes had formed ? The fact is, that she liardly felt any 
longer the painful and burning s]»ou. ' 

Ouc day she suddenly thought of Marius: “ Why,” 
said fjhe, “J had almost forgotten him !«” 

That same week slie noticc<J,Vu' he passed the gar¬ 
den gate, a very handsome olUcer of the lancers, with 
a wasp-like waist, a delightful uniform, the cheeks of a 
girl, a sabre undef his arm, vVaxed mustaches, and lac- 
(juered schapka. Moreover, he had light hair, prominent 
blue eyes, a Vound, vain, insolent, and pretty fjice; he wa« 
exactly the contrary of Marius. Ho had a cigar in his 
mouth, and Cosette supposed that he belonged to th*e regr 
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iment qiHartered^n the barraclis of the Ewe de Babylone, 
Next day slii \aw hiiu pass again, and took liote of the 
houi. Fij^nikhat iwoinent,— was it an accident?—she 
saw him p^s» nearly (’.very day. The oliicer’s comrades 
perceived tHh-r Micro was, in that “ill kept” garden, and 
behind that poor, old-fashioned fence, a very pretty crea¬ 
ture, who was nearly always there when the handsome 
lieutenant, — who is no stranger to the reader, as his 
name is Th^odule (lillenormand, — jiassed by. 

“ Hullo! ” they said. “ There’s a little girl making eyes 
at you ; just look at her.” 

“ Have I the time,” rc]>licd the lancer, “ to look at all 
the girls who look at rue ? ” 

It was at this vmy moment that Marius was descending 
slowly to the death struggle, and saying: “If I could only 
see her again b^ore 1 die ! ” If his wish had been real¬ 
ized, had he seen Cosette at that inommit looking at a 
lancer, he would have bi’cn unable to utter a word, and 
he would have cxjiired of grief. Whose fault would it 
have been ? Nobo<ly’s. 

Marius possessed one of those temperaments which 
bury theirjjselw--s in sorrow, and abide in it. Cosette was 
one of those who jilungc into it and again emerge. 

Cosette, moreover, was ■j)assing«tlirough that dangerous 
moment, the fatal phase of feminine revory left to itself, 
ii^ which the lieart of an isolated maiden iv siunbles those 
vino tendrils wj^ich cling,according to (drance, to the cap¬ 
ital of a marble etolnm^ ;.!r to the sign-jiost of a pot-house. 
It is a rapid and (tcci?ive moment, cn'tical for every 
orphan, whether she be }) 0 (w or rich; for wealth docs not 
prevent a bad choice, ond^niisallianceiR take ])lace in very 
high society. But the true misalliance is that of souls; 
and as many an unknown young man, without name, 
birth, or fortune, is a marble column supporting a temple 
of lofty sentiments and noble ideas, so such and such a 
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man of tlio world, sntiRfied and opulorfc, with' polished 
boots and Varnished words, if we look s t the outside 
but at the inside, that is to say, that whi^i reserved 
for his wife, is nought but a stupid log obscurely haunted 
by violent, unclean, and drunken passions'^ — the sign¬ 
post of the pot-house. 

What was there in Cosctte’s soul ? Passion calmed or 
lulled to sleep; love in a vague uncertain state ; something 
limpid and brilliant, perturbed to a certain depth, and 
sombre lower down. The image of the handsome officer 
was reilectcd on the surface, but was there any memory 
lingering at the bottom, quite at the bottom ? Perhaps 
so. Cosette did not know. 

A singular incident occurred. 



CHAPTER IL 


COSETTE'S FEARS. 

D uring the first fortnight in April, Jean Valjean 
went on a journey. This, as we know, occurred from 
tinie*to time at very long intervals. He remained away 
one or two days at the utmost. Where did he go ? No one 
knew, not even Cosette ; once only she had accompanied 
him in a hackney c.oach, upon the occasion of one of 
these absences, to th6 corner of a little lane, which was 
called Impasse de la Plancliette. There he got out, and 
the coach carrifed Cosette back to the Rue do Babvloiie. 
It was generally when money ran short in the house that 
Jean Valjean took these tri})s. 

Jean Valjean, then, was absent. He had said: " I shall 
he back in thHi;e days.” • 

That night Cosette was alone in the drawing-room, and 
in order to wliilc away the time she opened her piano and 
began to sing 4o her own accompaniment the song from 
“ ^^uryanthe,” “ Hunters wandering in the wood ! ” which 
is probably the finest thing we possess in the shape of 
music. When sh.; h.adj‘inished she was still pensive. 

Suddenly she fancied slie heard some one walking in 
the garden. It could not be her father, for he was away; 
and it could not be Tousv.aint, as sh« was in bed, for it 
was ten o’clock at night. Cosette went up to the draw¬ 
ing-room shutters, which were closed, and jmt her ear to 
them. It seemed to her that it was the footfall of a man 
who was walking very softly. She hurried up to her 
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room 6ii the first-floor, opened one leal!' of her shutter, 
and looked out into the garden. Tlie luoc i was full and 
was shining bright as day. There w'as nobody ere. She 
opened her window; the gardc'u was jicrfo^it^j' calm, and 
all that could be seen of the street was £s“ deserted as 
usual. 

Cosetto thought that she was mistaken. She had sup¬ 
posed tliat she heard a noise; it was a hallucination pro¬ 
duced by Weber’s gloomy and luagniticeut chorus, which 
opens Jjefore the mind prodigious depths, which trembles 
before the eye like a dizzy forest, in which we hear the 
crackling of dead branches under the restless feet of 
the hunters, of whom we catch a glimpse through the 
darkness. 

She thought no more of it. 

Moreover, Cosette was not naturally very timid; she 
had in lier veins some of the blood of the gypsy and the 
adventuress who goes about barefoot. As we may re¬ 
member, she was rather a lark than a dove, and she had 
a stern and brave teni])er. 

The next evening, rather earlier, — at nightfall, — she 
was walking about the garden In the midst of the con¬ 
fused thoughts which occiqmsl her mind, she fancied that 
she heard for a moment a noLse like that of the previous 
night, as if some one were; walking in the g’oom under the 
trees not far from he.r. But she said to herself that noth¬ 
ing so resembhis the sound of a footfall on grass as the 
grating of two branches togetliei and she took no heed 
of it; besides, she saw notliing. Sue left the “thicket,” 
and bad a small grass-jdat to cross before she reached the 
house. The moor, which In.d just risen behind her, 
threw her shadow in front of her upon the grass as she 
left the cluinj) of bushes. 

She stopped in terror. 

Beside her shadow the moon distinctly traced upon 
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the gra vs anoth/r singularly startling and terrible‘fshadow, 
— a shadow ^itli a hat on its head. It Vas like the 
shadow M r. man standing at the edge of the shrubbery a 
few pace^ehiiid her. For a moment she was unable to 
speak, or ci^'or call out, or stir, or turn lier head; but at 
las*. sHe •collected all her courage and boldly turned 
round. 


There was nobody. 

She looked* on the ground. The shadow had disap¬ 
peared. She wont back into the shrubbery, bravely 
searched in every coruer) went as far as the gnte, and 
discovered nothing. Slie shivered with fear. Was this 
another hallncination ? What! two days in successi<m ? 
One hallucination might pass, but two! The alarming 
point was, that the shadow was most certainly not a 
ghost. Ght'sis never wear round hats. 

Next day de.rii Yaljean returned. Cosettc told him 
what she fancied she had seen and lu',nrd. She expected 
to he reassured, and that her father would shrug his 
shoulders and say : “ Yt)u are a little goose.” 

Jean Valjean looked anxious. 

“Perhaps i^ is nothing^’ he said to her. He loft her 
on some excuse, and went into the garden, where she 
saw him examine the gate witliw considerable attemtion. 
In the night jlie woke up; this time she as suns and 


she distinctly heard some one w'alking jxist under her 
windows. She ran to her shutter and ojiencd it. There 


was really a rnao in the garden with a big .sticlv in his 
hand. Just as she going to cry out, the moon lit up 


the man’s face, — it was her father. She went to bed 


again, saying: “ He really seems ve:i§^ anxious ! ” Jean 
Valjean passed that night and tlu' two following nights 
in the garden, and Ci)setto saw him through the hole in 
her shutter. On the tliird night the moon was on the 
wane,, and rose later. At about one in the morning she 

VOL. IV. — 10 
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heajd a'hearty burst of laughter, and h^r fathe/s voice 
calling her:'— f) I 

“ Cosetto! ” 

* 

She leaped out of bed, put on her dressina^gown, and 
opened her window; her father was staiid/ng on the 
grass-])lat below. , ' k 

“ I liave waked you to reassure you,” he said; “ look 
at this, — here’s your shadow in the round hat.” 

And he showed lier on the grass a sliadow cast by the 
moon, which really looked rather like the spectre of a man 
w'caring a round hat. It was a shadow produced by a 
cast-iron chiinney-])ot with a cowl, which rose above an 
adjoining roof. Cosette also began to laugh; all her 
mournful suppositions disa])penred, and the next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast she made merry over the ill-omened gar¬ 
den, haunted by the ghosts of cliimn(iy-])(its. Jean 
Valjean quite regained his case; as for (hsette, she did 
not notice particularly whetlier the chimney-pot were 
really in the dire.ction of the shadow which she had seen, 
or thought slic had seen, and whether the moon were in 
the same part of the heavens. Slie did not c^oss-f]U(^stion 
herself as to the singularity (;f a chiiiineyr]K)t which is 
afraid of being caught in the act, and retires wdien its 
shadow is look(;d at; .for the shadow di(i retire when 
Cosette turned round, and slu; had fanci ed herself quite 
certain of this fact. Cosette was (]uite reassured, for tqo 
demonstration seemed to her perfect; and the thought 
that tliere could have been any ciie walking about the 
garden during the evening, or at uignt, went quite out of 
her head. A few days later, however, a fresh incident 
occurred. ♦ h. 



CHAPTER HI. 


INEICIIED BY THE COMMENTS OF TOUSSAINT. 

h 

I N the garden, near the j^ate, looking out on the street, 
there was a stone Lcneh, protected from the gaze of 
passers'by by a liedge; but it would have been an easy 
task to reach it by tlirusting an arm through the gate and 
the hedge. One ev{;ning in this same month of Ajuil, 
Jean Valjcan had gone out, and Cusette, after sunset, was 
seated on this bencn. The wind blew fresh in the trees, 
and ’ Cosette was rollecting; an objectless sorrow was 
gradually gaining on licr, — the invincible sadness which 
night produces, and wliich conies perha])S (who know\s ?) 
from the mystery of the tomb which is yawning at the 
moment. 

Possibly Faiktine was in tlmt shadow. 

Cosette rose and went slowly round the garden, walk- 
ihg on the dew-ladmi grass, and saying to herself through 
the sort of melancholy somnambulism in whicli she w'as 
pliyiged: “ 1 ought to have wooden shoes to walk in the 
garden at this hour; I shall catch cold.” Slie retpriied 
to the bench, but just f < she was going to sit down she 
noticed quite a large soom*. at the place where she had 
been sitting, whicli had surely not been there a moment 
before. Cosette looked at tile stone, asking herself what it 
meant; all at once the idea that the stone had not reached 
the bench of itself, that some one had placed it there, and 
tliat an arm had heeii j»assed through the gate, occurred to 
her, and frightened her. This time it was a real fear, for 
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there was tly? stone. N<» clou})t was ])ossiWe; .sh<^did not 
touch it, but H(ul without darin^^ to loiJi. behind lier, 
sought refuge in the liouse, and at olice yiiuttered, 
barred, and bolted the Kreueh window ox>ei|rag on tlie 
steps. Then she asked Tijussaiiit: — 

“ Has my father come in ? ” 

“No, miss.” 

(We have said once for all that Toussaint stammered, 
and we ask leave to omit it for the future, as we feel the 
musical notation of an iulirmity to be rei>ulsivo.) 

Joan Valjean, a thoughtful mau, and giveu to strolls by 
night, often retunusd at a late hour. 

“Toussaint,”continued Cosette, “are you careful to jiut 
up the bars to tluj shutters o])ening on the garden, and 
to place the little iron things in the rings that close 
them ? ” f 

A 

“Oh, T am sure I am, miss.” 

Toussaint never failed in her duty, and Cosette was 
well aware of the fact, but she could not refrain from 
adding: —» 

“ For it is so lonely here.” 

“Well, that’s true,” said ffoussnint; *^we might be 
murdered Ixifore we had the time to say ‘Oh And then, 
too, master does not i?leex) in the house. • Hut don’t be 
frightened, miss; I fasten up the wind >w^ like Bastilles. 
Lone women! I should think that was enough to mak^e a 
body ishudder. Only think ! to s(‘.e men coming into your 
bedroom and hear them say, ‘ Rilc|*i^ic'! > and then begin to 
cut your throat. It is not so nmch the dying, for every¬ 
body dies, and we knf)W that^o must do so, but it is the 
abomination of fueling those fellows touch you. And 
then their knives are not sharj), ]a;rhax)s ; Oh, Lord!” 

“ Hold your tongue! ” said Cosette, “ and fasten every¬ 
thing securely.” 

C(^sette, terrified by the melodrama improvised by 
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Toussaii t, and perhaps too by the though# of the ap- 
parition^ of t^^e jiast week, which retiimed to her mind, 
did not e>:en dare to say to her: “.Tust go and look at the 
stone whicii S‘>me one lias laid on tlie b(*nch,” for fear of 
having*to open the gardt'n gate again, ami allowing “ the 
men ” to walk in. She had all the doors and windows 
carefully closed, made Toiissaint examine the whole house 
from cellar to attic, locked h(:rs{df in her bedroom, looked 
under the bed, and slcr{>t badly. All night long she saw 
that stone, as large as a rm)untaiu and full of caverns. 

At sunrise, — it is a ])eculiarity of sunrise to make us 
laugh at all our terrors of the night, anti our laughter is 
always in luoptirtion to the fear we have felt, — at sun- 
rise, Cosette, on waking, con.'^idered htir terror as a night¬ 
mare, and said to In'r^^elf: “ What could I be thinking 
abqjut? It was like the sti'])s which I fancied I heard la.st 
week in the garden at night! It is like the shadt)w of 
the chimney-pot. Am J going to turn coward now?” 
The sun, whicli poured through the crevices in her shut¬ 
ters and made the damask (‘.urtains one mass of crimson, 
reassured her so fully that everything faded from her 
mind, even to the stone. * 

“There no more a stone on the bench than there 
was a man in a round hat in the garden. I dreamed the 
stc"^, as I did the rest.” 

^hc dressed herself, went down into the garden, and 
felt a cold pciispiration all over her, — the ston^ was 
there. 15ut this oulj 1 is^ed for a moment. That which 
is terror by night is enriosi y by day. 

. “ Nonsense ! ” she said ; let us see ^vhat it is.” 

She raised the stone, which was of .sonic .size. There 
was something under it that resembled a letter. It was 
a white envelope. Cosette seized it; there was no address, 
and it was not -sealed. Still, the envelope though open, 
was not empty j for iJupers could be seen inside. CJpsette 
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examined it« She no ]onj»er suffered froAi terro/ neither 
was it curiosity ; it was incipient anxiety.^ Shejllrew out 
the contents, — a little note-book, — each pa<«^f which 
was numbered and bore several lines written in a very 
delicate and rathi>r pretty hand, so Cosette tl/j^ght. She 
looked for a name, but there was none for a signathre, 
but there was none either. For whom was the packet 
intended ? Pr<'>bably for herself, as a. liand had laid it on 
her bencli. From whom did it come ? An irresistible 
fascination seized upon her; she triial to turn her eyes 
away fro m the pages, which trembled in her hand. , She 
looked at the sky, the street, the acachas all bathed in 
light, the ihgcons circling round an adjoining roof, and 
then her eye settled on the manuscri])t, and she said to 
herself that she must know what w^as inside it. This is 
what she read : — 



CHAPTER IV. 


jf 


A HEAKT BENEATH A STONE. 

T he reduction of tlio. imiverse to a single being, the 
expansion of a single being into God, such is love. 

Love is the salutation of the angels to the stars. 

How sad the soul when it is sad through love. 

What a void is this absence of the being who herself 
alone fills the world! Oh, how true it is that the be¬ 
loved being becomes God! AVe might understand how 
God might be jealous, had not the Rather of All evidently 
made creation for the soul, and the soul for love. 

A smile half seen under a white crape bonnet with 
lilac strings is enough to lead the soul into the palace 
of dreams. • • 

God is behind everything, bu^ everything hides Ood, 
Things are black, creatures are opaque. To love a being 
render that being transparent. . 

Certain thoughts are prayers. There are ir^pments 
when the soul ki eels, no matter what the attitude of the 
body may be. 

Parted lovers cheat al sence by gt thousand fanciful 
devices, which, however, have a reality of their own. 
They are prevented from seeing each other, and they can¬ 
not write, but they find a number of mysterious ways to 
correspond. They send each other the song of birds, the 
perfume of flowers, the laughter of children, the light of 
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the .sun, the sighs of the hreoze, the of tl fe startf, 

and the whole of creation. And why not ? (AW ^e works 
of God are niaiit'. to serve lo\'e. Love is suiiiei' Itly pow¬ 
erful to charge all Nature with its niessages. ^ 

O spring! tliou art a letter which 1 write to her'! t. 


The future belongs to hearts even more than to minds. 
Love is the only thing whieli can oiM-upy ai]d till eternity. 
The intinite ro<iuires the inexhaustil>le. 


Love paTticiy)ates of the soill itself. Tt is of the same 
riatun*. Like it, it is the divine spark ; like it, it is incor- 
Tuptihle, indivisible, and ini])erishalile. It is a point of 
fire within us, which is immortal and infinite, which 
iU)thing can limit, and nothing extinguish ; we feel it 
burning even in the imuTow of our bones, and see it flash¬ 
ing in the very depths of heaven. * 


O love I ad<’>ration! eostatie ple.a'^ure of two minds 
which comprehend each f)tln;r, of two hearts which ex¬ 
change with each oth(T, of two glances that penetrate 
each otlusr! You will come, to me, () hay)piness. will you 
not? Walks with hc.r in the solitudes! blufised. and radi¬ 
ant days 1 1 have, soinetimc.s dreamed that f^om time to 
time hours were detached from the lives «f the angehs, 
and came down here to traverse the destinies of men. 

God can add nothing to the hapx>iness of those who 
love, e*icex)t to give them endless duration. After a life 
rd love, an eternity of love is nnh^^d an increase ; but it 
is impossible even for God t* increase in intensity the 
ineffable felicity w^iieh love pives to the soul in this 
world, God is the x)erfectiou of heaven; love is the per¬ 
fection of ingin. 

You gaze at a star for two reasons,—because it is 
luminous, and because it is iinjKmetrable. Yi>u have 
besid(? you a .sweeter radiance and a greater mystery, — 
woman. 
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4f us, whoever wo may be, have Ojir respirable 
beings. » If thW fail us, air fails us, and wo stifle and die. 
.To die lacK of love is frightful. It is the asphyxia 
of the Soul. 

When lo^e hjas blended and mingled two beings in a 
sacred and angelic unity, they have found the secret of 
life; lienccforth they are only the two terms of one and 
the same destiny, the two wings of one mind. Love and 
soar! 

• 

Chi the day when a woman who passes before you 
emits light as she walks, you are lost, for you love. 
From that moment there is hut one thing for you to 
do.—to think of her so intently that she will be com¬ 
pelled to think of you. 

What love begins can only be completed by God. 

True love is in despair, and is enclinnted over a lost 
glove or a found liaiidkerehicf; and it re(|uires eternity 
for its devotion and its ho])es. It is comiaised at once of 
the infinitely great and the infinitely little. 

If you are a stone, be a ningnet; if you are a plant, be 
the sensitive plant; if you are a man, bo love. 

h^)thing suffices love. You have haT)pinoss, and you 
wish for paradise. You have ])aradise, and you crave for 
heaven. O y^ who h»ve each otln'r, all this is contained 
in love. Learn to fiml it there. Love, as wll as*heaven, 
has contemplation, a..id \’hat heaven has not,—raptures. 

Docs she still come t » the Luxembourg? No, sir.— 
Does she attend Mass in that churcfi ? She goes there no 
longer.—Does she still live in this house? She has 
moved away. — Where has sho gone ? She did not leave 
her address. 

Wliat a sorry thing it is not to know where one’s soul 
Uves 1 . • * 
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Love 'has ,its childishness; other passiftns ha’vje th^jr 
pettinesses. Shame oii the passions that/jclitt> man! 
Honour to tlie one which makes a child^of lum! 

It is a strange thing; did you know it? dwell in 
darkness. There is a heiiig who carried heaven wVth 
her when she left me. 

Oh, to lie side hy side in the same tomh, hand in hand, 
and to gently touch a tingor-li]) from time to time in the 
darkness, would suffice for my eternity. 

t 

You wdio suffer because you love, love more than ever. 
To die of love is to live by it. 

Love, a sombre, starry transfiguration, is mingled with 
this torment. There is ecstasy in the agony. 

Oh, joy of birds ! they sing because they have nests. 

Love is a celestial breathing of the air of paradise. 

Profound hearts, wise minds, take life as God makes it; 
it is a long trial, an unintelligible prejiaratiou for the un¬ 
known destiny. This destiny, *the true om;, begins for 
man with the first step^ inside the tomb. ^ITmn some¬ 
thing appears to him, and he Ixigins to di^itinguish the 
positive. The positive; rofhict on tliat word. I'he li^ii/g 
see the infinite, but the positive is seen by the deai 
alone. *Meantinie, love and suffer, hope and contemplate. 
Woe, alas ! to the man who has hiv^d’ bodies, shapes, and 
appearances only! Death will fro!) him of all. Try to 
love souls, and you ^will meet \hem again. 

I met in the street a very poor young man who was in 
love. His hSt was old, his coat worn, he was out at 
elbows, the water trickled through his shoes, and the 
stars through his soul. 
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• Whai^ a grand thing it is to he loved 1 /What a far 
grander'thing'^) love! The heart hecoines heroic hy dint 
of passion. Henceforth it is composed of nought but 
what is pure; it rests only on that which is elevated and 
great. • An^nworthy tliought can no more spring up in 
it than a nettle on a glacier. The serene and lofty soul, 
inaccessible to vulgar emotions and passions, soaring above 
the clouds and the shadows of this world, its follies, 
falsehoods, hatreds, vanities, and miseries, dwells in the 
blue of heaven, and heiifteforth bids only the profound 
and^eubtcrranean hcavings of destiny, as the summits of 
mountains feel eartlnpiakes. 

If there were nobody who loved, the sun would become 
extinct. 



CHArTER V. 

COSETTFi AFTER THE LETTER.- 

A S Cosette read these lines,- she {gradually fell into a 
revery; as she raised her eyes from the last page, 
the handsome ollicer jtassed triumphantly in front of the 
gate, for it was his hour. Cosette thought him hideous. 

She again began to study the note-huok. It was writ¬ 
ten in an excpdsite hand, thought Cosette, all iu the same 
hand, hut with dill'erent inks, some very bltfek, others pale, 
as when ink is added to the stand, and consequt'ntly on 
different days. It was, therefore, a thought unfolded on 
the i)aper, sigh by sigh, irregularly, without order, without 
choice, without i)uri»ose, accidentally. Cosette had never 
read anything like it. This manuscri]:>t, in which she 
saw even more light than obscifiity, produced on her the 
effect of a half-open sanctuary. Each of l.lioso niysterious 
linos shone before her eyes, and flooded h^’r heart with 
strange light. The education which .she had receivedSiSjJ 
always spoken to her of the soul, and never of love, —^ 
much a»if a person were to speak of the bfirning log and 
say nothing about the flame. This rfni)nuscri])t of fifteen 
pages suddenly and sweetly revealed to her the whole of 
love, sorrow, destiny, life,, eternity,— the h(>ginning and the 
end. It was as if a fiand had opened and suddenly flung 
her a handful of suu-heams. In these few lines she felt 
an impassionoTl, ardent, generous, and honest nature, a 
sacred will, an immense grief and .an immense hope, a 
heavy l^eart, and a perfected ecstasy. What was this 
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manuscript ? ?. l(;tter. A letter without atViress, name, 

or signr.^ture, pressing and disinterested, an enigma com¬ 
posed of tru'tli\, a love-message fit to be borne by an angel 
and read by a virgin; a rendezvous ajipoiiited beyond the 
limits of e^rtb, a love-letter written by a pbantom to a 
shadow, iiomg absent one, ealm and dejected, who 
seemed ready to seek a refuge in death, sent to bis absent 
love the secret of destiny, the key (d‘ life, — love. It bad 
been wriuten with one foot in the grave and one linger in 
heaven. These lines, which had fallen one by one on the 
paper, were what might bo called drops of the soul. 

hTow, from whom could these pages come ? Who could 
have writtcui them ? 

(!!osette did not hesitate a moment, — from one man 
only ; from 7/ im ! 

Daylight had rt;turned to her mind, and everjihing re¬ 
appeared. She felt an extraonlinary joy and a profound 
agony. It was he! he who had written! He had been 
there ! His arm had been thrust through the gate ! AVhile 
she forgot him, he had found her again ! ]>ut had she 
forgotten him ? No, never! ^Ihe was mad to have thought 
so for a mojnont. She jind always loved him, always 
adored hiin. The fire had been eov'.'red ami ha<l smoul¬ 
dered for a while; but,as she now plainly saw,it had but 
spread its ra\ ages, and again burst forth and inflamed her 
frhole being. This note-book was like a s]iark that had 
fallen from t^m other soul into hers. She felt the tire 
blazing up agabw. * 

She w'as deeply in^^/r''-.'r''d by every word of the manu¬ 
script. “Oh, yes,” she said to hersi^lf, “how well I rec¬ 
ognize all that! T had load it all already in his eyes.” 

As she fini.shed reailing it for the third time. Lieutenant 
Thdodule pas.«?ed the gate once more, an^l clanked liis 
S]iurs on tlu''. ])avement. Cosi’tt(* was ohligi.'d to raise 
her eyes. She thought him insipid, silly, stuxud, useless, 
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fatuous,' dip ^leasing, impertinent, and very uglv. The 
officer thouglit himself bound to ,smile. She tumejli away, ' 
ashamed and indignant. She longed to tli/ow something 
at his head. She ran away, re-entered the h'ouse, and 
locked herself in her bedroom, to re-read the laanuscript, 
to learn it by heart, and to dream. Wheji s\c had r&ad 
it thoroughly, she kissed it, and hid it in her bosom. 

All was over. Cosotte liad relapsed into jtrofound, 
seraphic love ; the abyss of Eden had again opened. All 
day long, Cosotte was in a state of bewilderment. Slie 
hardly thought; her ideas wore like a tangled skein in her 
brain ; she could not succeed in funning any conjectures ; 
she hoped, through her tremors, wluxt ? Vague things. 
She dared not promise liersolf anything, and she would not 
refuse herself anything. A ]>allor passed over her face, 
and a quiver over her limbs. At niomc.qts slie fancied 
that it w'as all a chimera, atid said tolicrself: “Is it 
real?” Then she felt tht? well-beloved paper under her 
dress, pressed it to her heart, felt the edges against her 
llcsh ; and if Jean Valjean had seen her at that moment, 
he would have shuddered the luminous and strange 
joy which overflowed fn'iii liei; eyelid.s. “vr)h, yes,” she 
thought, “it is certainly he! This comes frpm him for 
me!” And she said to* herself tliat an intervention of 


the angels, a celestial chance, had restored him to hia*.. 

Oh, transfiguration of love ! oh, dniams ! This celestia: 
chance, this intervention of angels, w'as thg ball of bread 
cast by one robber to anotluir from the Clifirleinagnc court¬ 
yard to the Lion’s den over the |roof4 '.^f La Eorce. 



• \ CHAPTER VI. 

» r 

OLD PEOPLE AEE MADE TO GO OUT AT AN OPPORTUNE 
« * MOMENT. 

W HEN night camo, Jpan Valjean went out; Cosette 
dressed herself. She arranged her hair in the 
way that best became her, and put on a dress whose 
body, having received one snij) of the scissors too much, 
displayed through this oj>oning her white throat, and 
was therefore, as girls say, “ rather improper.” It was 
not the least iu tlio world improper, but it was prettier 
than any other style. She dressed herself in this way 
without knowing wiiv. 

O V 

Was she going out ? No. Did she expect a visitor ? 
No, She went dow'ii into the garden as it grew dark ; 
Toussaint was engaged in her kilcdien, which looked out 
on the backvard. Cosette. began to walk about under 
the bramdie^,,pushing tliem aside now and then with her 
hand, as some w'ere very low'. 

jJn'^iis w’ay she reached the bench. The stone was 
still i/hcrc. )She sat down and laid her soft white hand 
on tlie stone, a.s if to caress and thank it. All at once 
she had that iud^'sciriahle feeling which people experience 
even without seeing, wlien some one is standing behind 
them. She turned her lu-ad and ros^, — it w'as he. His 
head was bare; he seemed ])ale and thin, and his black 
clothes could scarcely be distinguislied. The twilight 
blanched his fine forehead, and covered his eyes with 
shadows. Beneath a veil of incomparable gentleness, 
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there was ^jmething ahowt him whic}i*^uggested death 
and night. ^His face was lit up by the flush of departing 
day, and by the thotights of an expiring 

He seemed as if he were not yet a spectre, but was no 
longer a man. His hat was tlimwii among the shrubs a 
few paces from liim. Cosi-tte, tliough rea<ly/to fffirit>did 
not utter a cry. She slowly ri'ln-attnl, for she felt herself 
artracti'd; but he did not stir. Through the inefl'able 
sadness that enveloped him, she felt the look in his eyes, 
which she could not see. Cosette, in her retreat, came to 
a tree, and leaned against it. l'>ut for this tree, she would 
h avo fallen. 

Then .she heard his voice, — that voice which she had 
never nsally heard before, — scarce louder than the rust¬ 
ling of the foliage, as he murmured: — 

“Pardon me for being here; n^y heart is full. I 
could not live as 1 %va::, and I have come. Have you read 
what I jilaced on that bench ? Do you recognize me at 
all ? Do not be afraid of me. Do you remember that day 
when you looked at me, now sf) long ago ? It was in the 
Luxembourg garden, near the Dladiator. The days on 
which you pas.sed before me wtire June and July 2. 
It was nearly a year ago. 1 have not seen }'ou for a very 
long time. I inciuired pf the woman who lefs out chairs, 
and she said that you no longer came th(ce. You lived 

in the Hue de TOue.st, on the third-floor front of a n<i.w 

% 

house, — you .see that T know. I followed you, — Jiwhat 
else C(/uld 1 do ? — and then you disappeared. I thought 
that I saw you pass once, as 1 'sian reading the papers 
under the Oddon Arcade ; I ran after you, — but no; it 
Wiis a person wearing a bonn(!t like yours. At night I 
come liere. Fear nothing, no oiu.; .sees me; I come to 
gaze at your .window. I walk very softly that you may 
not hwir m(i, for you might be alarimul. The other even¬ 
ing I was behind you; you turned round, and .1 fled. 
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Once I heard y iAi sing; I was happy. Do you /.are if I hear 
you sing through the shutters ? That cannot harm you. 
iNo. You sev. ^ oil are iiiy angel! Let me come now and 
then; I think that 1 am going to die. If you only knew 
how I adocf you! ]>ut forgive me, I sjieak to you; I 
know not Wi at T say. Perhaps I oliend } ou — do I oll'end 
you ? ” 

“ Oh, my mother! ” she said. And she sank down as 
if she were dying. 

He seized her; she fell., ITe tofik her in his arms and 
pressed her to his heart, not knowing what he did. lie 
supported her though himself tottering. He felt as if his 
head were full of smok('; lightning Hashes darted hetweeu 
his lids; his ideas left liini,and it seiuned to him as if he 
were accomplishing sonu‘ religious act, and yet commit¬ 
ting a profanat' -n. Moreover, he had not the least desire 
for this ravi-shing creature, whoso form ho felt upon his 
breast. He was distractedly in lovo. 

She took his hand and laid it on her heart, lie felt the 
paper there, and stammered : — 

“You love me, then ?” 

She answiirfd, in so low« voice that it was almost an 
inaudible brt'ath; — 

“Hush ! You knoiv I do.” And she hid her blushing 
face oi* the biv^ast of the proud and intoxicated young 
man. 


He fell upon die bench, and she beside him. Thlsy no 
longisr found wr.rus Tin* star.s liegan to twinkle, flow 
came it that their li How comes it that the bird 

sings, the snow molts, thf. rose opens^ May bursts into 
life, and the dawn grows wliiu' behind the black trees on 
the shuddering crest of the lulls ? 

One kiss, and that was all. * 

Ikith^treinhled, .->11 in the darkness 

with Hasliing i>es. 
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They felff^neither the fresh night air nw the cold stone, 
nor the dainj) grass, nor tiie moist earth; they looked at 
each other, and their hearts were full of thoughts. The;v 
had c]as])od hands unconsciously. 

She did not ask him, did not even wonder.- how he^had 
managed to enter the garden. It seemed to her so simple 
that he sliould he tln!re. From time to time, Marius’s 
knee touched Cosett<i’s knee, and both quivered. At in¬ 
tervals, Cosette stammered a word ; her soul trembled on 
her lips like the dew-dro]) on a llowcr. 

Gradually they hi-gaii to talk; effusion succeeded the 
silence which is ])lenitude. Tlie night was serene and 
splendid ove.rhead ; and these two beings, pure as spirits, 
told each other evervthing, — their dreams, their intoxica- 

O' * 

tions, their ecstasies, tlieir ehimeras, tlieir dejnessions, 
how they had adored each other from.afar, and longed 
for each other,and their mulnal dc'^jiair when tliey ceased 
to meet. They confided to eiudi other, in an ideal in¬ 
timacy which notlnng henceforth could increase, all their 
most hidden and nivstcrions thoughts. They told each 
other, with candid faith in their inusi(uis, all that love, 
youth, and tlie remnant of chil Ihood wliich Was still theirs, 
sugge.sted to tlieir minds. Their two hearts were poured 
out to each otlier, so that at the end of airiiour the young 
man had the maiden’s soul, and the maiden hirfl* They 
were mutually inter-penetrated, enchanted, and daz.'ilcAl. 

When thov had finished, when tliev ha-l told each other 
evcrytliing, she laid her head on his (Jlioulder and asked 
him: — 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Marius,” he said; “ aud yours ? ” 

“Mine is Cosette.” 



BOOK YI. 

LITTLE GAVEOCHE. 


CHAI’TEL 1. 

A MALTCTOT'S THICK OF THE WIND. 

S INCE 1823, while the public-house at Montfernieil 
was sinkiuH, and was gradually heiug swallowed 
up, not ill the abyss ui baiikru]>tcy, but in the cesspo^d of 
small debts, the Tlidnaidiers had had two more cliildreii; 
both boys. This made five, two daughters and three 
sons. This Was a good in*ny. 

The incth''r had g<it rid of the last two, while still 
babies, by a singular piece of good luck. 

Got .id of, tiiat is exactly the term, for in this woman 
there was only a fragment of natun*, — a phenomenon, 
however, of wli’ch there is more than one instance.* Like 
the Mar(5chale vie Laniothe-lloudaucourt, the Thdnardier 
was a mother to hortf daughters only. Her maternity 
ended there. Her hatred of the human race began with 
her sons. On that side there was an aby.ss of cruelty, 
' and her heart was ten-ibly hard in that quarter. As we 
have seen, she detested the eldest; she c!tecrated the 
other two. Why ? Because she did. The most terrible 
of motives and most unanswerable of replies is. Because. 
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“ I do hot a pack of squallin" brats,” tin's mother 
said. 


Let us uow ex])laiu how the Thciiardiers mana^t'd to? 
di.spose of their last two children, and even to make s. 
profit out of them. / 

The yirl Magnon, to whom we referT-ed/soine pages 
back, was the same who ooiilrived to gc-t an annuity out 
of old Oilleiiurmand for her two children. She lived on 


the Quai des Celestins, at the corner of that ancient Eue 
du Petit-Muse, which has d(*m; all it could to change its 
bad reputation into a good odour. ()ur readers wall remem¬ 
ber the great croup ei)idemic which, thirty-live years ago, 
laid w^aste the banks of the Seine in Paris, and of which 
science took advantage; to make (‘Xperiments on a grand 
scale as to the efficacy of inhaling alum, for wdiich the 
external application of tincture of iodine ,T^ias been so use¬ 
fully substituted in our day. In thi.s epidemic, Magnon 
lost her two bf)ys, who w^ere still V(;ry young, on the 
.same dav,—one in the morning, the other in the even- 
ing. It w'as a blow. These children were i»recious to 
tlnn'r mother; they represented eighty francs a month. 
These eighty francs were very punctually jiiiid by the’col- 
lector of ]\I. (lillenormand’s re.nts, a M. Pajge, a retired 
wdio lived in'the line de Sicile. * The children 
once dead, the annuity was buried. ]\Irtgnon r^aght an 
expedient. In that dark freemasonry of evil of which 
she fwrrniid a ])art, everything is known, all secrets are 
kept, and ])eo})le helj) each t>thcr. Magnon wanted two 
children ; Madame Thdnardier h( d' two of the same sex 
and age. It w'as a good arrangement h^r the one, and an 
excellent investment for the otlu'r. The little Thdnar- 



diers became little Magnous. Magnon left the Quai dos 
Celestins and went to live in the liue Cloche-Perce. In 


I’.aris, the identity which binds an individual to himself 
is broken by moving from one street to another. 
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The authoritAjs, not heing informed, made .lO objections, 
and the substitution was effected in the simplest way in 
’ the world. Thdnardier, however, deinandod for this loan 
cf his children, ten francs a month, which Ma^non prom- 
ise«i, and even paid. We need not say that M. Gillenor- 
mand contin'ied to fulfil liis promise. He went every six 
months to see the children. He did not notice the 
change. “(.)h, sir,” Magnoii would say to him, “ how like 
you they are, to be sure ! ” 

Thdnardier, to whom »avatars were an easy task, 
seized this o])pnrtujiily to become Jondrotte. llis two 
daughters and Gavrucbe had scarcely had lime to per¬ 
ceive that they had two little brothers. Wlien a cer¬ 
tain stage of misery is reaclnid, ])cople are allccted by a 
sort of S])ectrul iiidilference, and regard human beings as 
ghosts. You. nean-.st ndatives are often no more to you 
than vague shadowy forms, liardly to be distinguished 
from the nebulous baidcground of life, and easily con¬ 
founded with the invisible. On the evening of the day 
when MoUkt Thdnardier handed over her two babes to 
Magnon, with the express intention of reiiomicing them 
forever, she ftilt, or ])reten»led to feel, a scrujde. She said 
to her husband : “ Why, this i.s deserting our children ! ” 
But Thdnardier, magisterial and phlegmatic, cauterized the 
^cruplt with this remark; “Jean Jacques Kousseau did 
l»€tter!” From seruple-s the mother passed to anxiety: 
“ But suppose the police were to trouble us ? Tfll me, 
Monsieur Thdnaidier, whether what wm have done is 
allowable?” Thdmirgier re]ilied: “Everything is allow¬ 
able. It is all serene,. Besides, no (me has any interest 
in inquiring closely after children tha., have not a cent.” 

Magnon was a sort of leader of fashion in the world of 
crime. She dressed handsomely. Slu? shai^ul her rooms, 
which were furnished in an alfecbal and miserable way, 
with a very clever Frenchified English thief. This 
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Englishwoman, a naturalized Parisian, recommended by 
very wealthy connesetions, closely coimocted with the 
medals of the Library and the diamonds of Madenioisell^ 
Mars, was at a later date celebrated in the annals or 
crime; she was called MaviHvlle Mina. 

The two little ones wlio had fallen int/) Magnon’s 
clutclies had no cause to coiujdain. IJecommeuded by 
the eighty francs, they wei'c taken care of, like every¬ 
thing which lu’ings in a ])rorit: they were not badly 
clothed, not badly fed, treahul.almost like “little gentle¬ 
men,” and better off with tlmir false mother than with 
the real one. Itlagnoii played tlie lady, and never talked 
slang in their presence. I'licy spent several years thus, 
and Tlu^nardier augured well of it. (.)ne day he happejjed 
to say to Magnoti as she handed him the monthly ten 
francs: “The ‘fatlicr’ niu.st give them aiw'ducation.” 

All at once, tliese two p(jor children, hitherto tolerably 
well protected, even by thinr evil destiny, were suddenly 
hurled into life, and forced to begin it for themselves. 
A wholesale arrest of criminals, like that in the Jondrette 
garret, being nece.ssarily complicated with rescjarches and 
suhsei^uent incarceratious, is a*veritahle di.stistcr for that 
hideous and octnilt cfiunter-society which lives beneath 
general .society; an adventure of this mature entails all 
sorts of convulsions in that gloomy worfd. Tbt!“H3atas- 
trophe of . the Thdiiardiors involved the catn‘;irophe Vif 
Magnoei. • 

One day, shortly afte.r Magnnn had giv(;n Eponine the 
note relating to the Pue Plnnu‘t,Pdie police Uiade a sud¬ 
den descent on the line Cloche-1'cree; Magnon was 
arrested, as was MainsellcMiss; and all the inhabitants. of 
the house who were sus])ected were Ij.'uiled into the net. 
The two little hoys were playing at the time in the back¬ 
yard, and saw nothing of the raid ; hut when they tried to 
go in, they found the door locked and the house emiity. 
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A coTsbler, wLojc stall was opposite, called t) them and 
gave them a i)a])er which “ tlieir motlier ” liad left for 
dthem. On this paper was the address, “ M. Barge, collec¬ 
tor of rents. No. 8, If tic du Koi de Siia'le.” The cohhlcr 
said to them : “You no longer live hen;. Go there. Tt is 
close by, — »the first .street on your left. Ask 3'our way 
with that piper." The hoys set off, the elder leading the 
younger, and holding in his hand the paper which was to 
serve as tneir guide. It was cold, and his numbed little 
fingers could not close firmly and had a bad hold on the 
paper. At the corner of the Jfue Cloclui-Perce a puff of 
wind tore it from him; ami as night was falling, the boy 
could not find it again. They began to wander aimlessly 
about the streets. 



CHAPTER IT. 


LITTLE. GAVEOCIIE TUTINS NAPOLEON THE GREAT TO 

GOOD ACCOUNT. ^ 

S PRING in Pnris if? very fn'.quently traversed .by sharp, 
]>iercin*; wliic-li, if they do not freeze, chill; 

these breezes, whieli sadden the brightest days, produce 
exactly the same ellbct as thos<;^blasts f»f coil wind which 
enter a warm room through tlic cnivitais of f^badly fitting 
door or window. It seems as if the glomiiy gate of win¬ 
ter had been left ajar, and as if the wind Jmshedmarough 
it. In the spring of 1<S32, the period wlien the first grelrt 
tqtideii^io of this century broke out in .Europe, these 
}>reezes were sharper and more cutting than ever. • Some 
door even more icy than tliat of^wDiter, liad been left 
ajar. It was tlie d(jor of the .scpuhilire. The breath of 
cholera could be fcK in those breezes. From a meteoro¬ 
logical point of view, these cold winds had this peculiar¬ 
ity, that they, did not ]»reclude a strong electric tension. 
Frequent storms, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
broke out at this time. ' 
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One evening *when these breezes were blowing sharply, 
so sharply that January seemed to have returned, and 
^people bad put on their cloaks again, little (ravroche, still 
^jiivoring gayly under liis rags, was standing as if in cc- 
staii^y in front of a hair-dresser’s shop in the vicinity of 
the Ornie-St^,^Gervais. lie was adorned with a w^ornan’s 
woollen sliawl, picked uj) no one knows wliere, of which 
he had made a inuiUcr. Little Gavroclie api)c.ared to be 
lost in admiration of waxen image of a bride, in a very 
low-necked dress, with a wn-ath of orange-flowers in her 
hair, which revolved in the window between two laraj)S, 
and lavished its smiles on the passers-by ; but in reality 
he was watching the shop to see whether ho could not 
“ bone ” a cake of soap, whioli he wtaild afterward sell for 
a sou to a barber in the suburbs. He frecpiently break¬ 
fasted on one < these cakes ; he called this stylo of work, 
for which he had a tahmt, “ shaving tlie barber.” As he 
gazed at the briile, and cast shee]is’-eyes at the cake (.)f 
soap, he muttered btrtween his teeth, “ TiU'sday ; this is 
not Tuesday. Is it Tuesday ? IVrhaits it js Tuesday; 
yes, it is Tuesday.” Wliat this soliloquy referred to was 
never known*; l»ut if, ])eT(-!iance, it was to the, last time he 
had dined, it was three d.ays ago, for the ])Tesent day was 
a Friday. The bar]»or in his sho]), warmed by a good 
stove, shaving a customer, and taking every now and 
tfien a side glajice at his enemy, that shivering and impu¬ 
dent urchin, bitth of whose hands wiTe in his pocktfts, but 
whose mind was evidently ready f«>r anything. 

While G avroche wa| examining the bride, the w'indow, 
and the Windsor soa]), two ])oys of unequal height, very 
decently dressed, and younger than iiiniself, one appar¬ 
ently seven, the otlier five years of age, timidly turned 
the handle and entered the shop, asking for Something or 
other — charity po.ssibly — in a ]>laintive murmur, wliich 
was more like a g'Lan than a prayer. They both s^joko 

• t 9 
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at once,' and their words were iinintelligil-de, because sobs 
choked the voice of the younger ])oy, and cold made the 
teeth of the elder chatter. The barber turned with a fuv 
rious face, and, without laying down his razor, drove one 
into the street witli his left hand, the other with his kijlje, 
and closed the door again, saying : — j 

“The idea of coming in and freezing tv’erj'body for 
nothing ! ” 

The two lads set out again, crying. A cloud had come 
up in the mean while, and it Ivgan to rain. Little Gav- 
roclie ran after them, and acr-.osted them thus : — 

“ What’s tlie. matter with vou, brats ? ” 

“ We don’t know when; to slee})," thi; elde-T replied. 

“ Is that all ?” said (Javroche ; “ that’s not worth cry¬ 
ing about. What babes in tlie wood you must be ! ” and 
assuming a tone of tender aflection and gvi'itle ])rotection, 
'in sjate of his somewlint ])oni]ious superiority, he said: — 
“ Conui with me, kids ! ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the (dder boy. 

And the two children folhuvaal him as they might have 
followed an archbishoj). They had left off (Tying. Gav- 
roche le<l them ahmg the I’uii St. Antnine, iir’the direction 
of the Bastille, and as he wemt, he cast an indignant and 
retrospective glam^e at the barber’s slioj). 

“That cad has lu) lieart,” he growled; "^e’s a 
blockhead! ” 

A girl, seeing the three marching in file, Gavroche at 
the head, Imrst into a loud laugh. Thif. laugh wa^ disre¬ 
spectful to the party. Y 

“ Good-day, Mamsellc Omnibus,” said Gavroche to her. 
A moment after,*'the hair-dre.sser returning to his mind, 
he added:— 

“ I made oa mistake about the brute; he is not a cad, 
but a snake. Barber, I ’ll go ami fetch a locksmith, and 
order him to hang a bell on your tail.”\ 
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This barber ijnd made liiin aggressive. As he s*tepped 
across a gutter he addresscal a bearded ])<)rtress, worthy 
meet Faust on the Bioeken, and who had her broom in 
her hand : — 


“ I say, madame,” said he, “ are you going out with your 
horse ? ” ^ 

And upon this, lu; splashed the polished boots of a 
passer-by. 

“ Scoundrel! ” cried the furious gentleman. Gavroche 
put his nose out of the sb.awl. 

“Have you any complaint to make, sir?” 

“ Yes, of you,” said the. gentleman. 

“The oliiee is clo.sed,” remarked Gavroche. “I receive 
no more comi»luints to-day.” 

As he w’ent along the street he caught sight of a beg¬ 
gar-girl thirteo-'. or fourieen years old, sliiveringin a gate¬ 
way’’, dressed in sutdi short petticoats that she showed 
her knees. The little girl was getting to be t<if) tall for 
that sort of thing. Growlli ]>lays these tricks. The 
petticoat becomes short just when nudity begins to be 
indecent. 

“ I'oor girl f” said Gavro-, he, “ she has n’t oven a jiair of 


breeches. take this.” 

And uir^iiuTjng all the good ^'oollen which he had 
round lii^ heek, he threw it over the thin, ]mrpl('. shoul- 
d^s of the beggar-girl, where the nmtllor became a shawl 
once more. Tile little girl gazed at him in astouisUinent, 


and received the shawd in silence. 


At a certain stage of 


distress, a poor man, his stupor, no longer groans over 


liis misery, and reumis no thanks for kindness. 
This done: — 


“ B-r-r! ” said Gavroche, shivering more than Saint 
Martin, who, at any rate,, retained one-half Iris cloak. At 
this h—jr—Ty the showtir, ri-douhling its rage, poured down 
in torrents. Thus;\vieked skies punish good actions. 
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“ Hullo! ” shouted Gavroche; “ what*s the meaning of 
this? It is raiiiiijg again. Good gracious! if this goes on 
I shall stop luy subscription.” 

And he set cut again. 

“ No matter,” ho said, as he glanced at the beggar-girl 
curled up under the shawl; “ she’s gc. a lirst-rate 
peel.” 

And, looking up at the clouds, he cried, “ Sold, you 
are ! ” 

The two children liin])od after him, and as they passed 
one of those tliiek, closely grated windows which indicate 
a baker’s shoj) (for bread, like gold, is put behind bars), 
Gavroche turned round: — 

“ I>y the bye, brats, have you dined ? ” 

“ We have had nothing to eat, sir. since this morning,” 
the elder answered. 

“ Then you have neither father nor mother,” Gavroche 
continued, maj(!.stically. 

“ 1 heg your pardon, sir; we have a papa and a mamma, 
but we don’t know wliere they arc.” 

“ Soimdimes that is better than knowing,” said Gav- 
roehe, who was a i>hilosu])hef' in his smalt way, 

“We have heeji walking about for two hours,” contin- 
ued the la<l; “ we have looked for tbiugs at .-iwery street 
corner, but we have found uotbing.” 

“ I know,” said Gavroche; “ the dogs cat everything.” 

He^resumed after a ]iausc : — 

“ And so we have hjst the authors of our being. We 
don’t know what we have done with them. That isn’t 
the right thing, brats. Yon ought not turn grown-up 
people looses like tliat. Well, I .sujepose I must find you 
a shake-down.” 

He asked' them no more questions. What could be 
more simjde than to have no henne ? The elder of the 
boys, who had almost entirely reeovoiy'd the happy care- 
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lessness of chil IJiood, made this remark: " It is funny, for 
all that; for mamma said she would take us to get some 
palms on Paliii Sunday.” 

“ Stuff! ” readied (lavroche. 

“Mamma,” resumed the child, "is a lady who lives 
with Mamseye Miss.” 

“ I believe you ! ” exclaimed Gavrochc. 

He stopped, and for some minutes searched every corner 
in his rags. length he raised hi.s head witli an air 
which was only intemlcd to express satisfaction, but 
which was in reality triuinidiant. 

“ Be calm, kids. Here V'. sujijter for three.” And he 
drew a sou from one of hi.s pockets. 

Without giving the little ones time to feel amazed, he 
pushed them })oth before him into the baker’s shop, and 
Iftid his sou mp, the‘counter, oxtdaiming : — 

“ Boy ! five ccuti.nes’ worth of ])read.” 

The baker, who was the master in person, took up a 
loaf and a knife. 


“In three pieces, my boy,” remarked Gavroche. He 
added with dignity: “ We are thrcic.” 

And seeingi that the brvkiir, after examining the three 
customers, had taken uj) a loaf of black bn^ad, he thrust 
his finger mU^his nose, with .as •imperious a sniff as if 
he had S?S^reat, Frederick’s pinch of snuff on the end of 
h^s tVumb, and fiung full in the baker’s face, this indig¬ 
nant remark : , 

“ Wliat are you giving us ? ” (ICcl'scl'ca ?) 

“ Wliy, it is breach; ^'ery good secoiuks bread.” 

“You mean wretebed tommy,” retortesd Gavroche, with 
calm and cold disdain. “ White bi^ad, my lad; I ’m 
Standing treat.” 


The baker could not help smiling; and while he cut 


some w’hite bread, he surveyed lbee.> in a 

0 

way, whic.k offeudtd thivre ‘ • 



•!«sionatv.' 


I 
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“ Well, baker’s boy ! ” said he, “ what .are you sizing us 
up in that way for ? ” 

All throe of them, put end to end, would not have 
sized up six feet. 

When Uie bread was cut, the baker put the sou in the 
till, and (iavroehe said to the two boys: —» 

“ Grub away.” ' 

The little boys looked at him in surprise. Gavroche 
burst into a laugh. 

“ Oh, yes, that’s true; they don’t understand yet, they 
are so little.” And he continued: “Eat.” 

At the same time he oifered each of them a bit of 
bread. Thinking that the elder, who appeared to him 
more wortliy of his conversation, nu-rited some special 
encouragement, and ought to l)e ndieved of anv hesitation 
about satisfying hie liungiu', he addcd,^as he gave liim 
the larger lump; — 

“ Shove that into your potato-trap.” 

One piece was smaller than the other two; he took 
that for himself. The poor boys, Gavroclie iinduded, were 
starving; as they devoured the bread, they blocked up 
the baker’s shop, who, now t^.at he was paid, looked at 
them angrily. ^ 

“ Let us go back to the .street,” said Gfivi ocbe. 

They set off again in the direction of tTT^ Bastille. 
From time to time, as they passed lighted shop-windoVs, 
the younger boy stoppinl to see what o’e'ock it was by a 
leaden watch hung round Ids neck by a string. 

“ Well, he is a bool)y,” sai(?i Gavrctche. Then he 
growled thoughtfully, between his teeth; “No matter; 
if 1 had brats of my own, I would take better care of 
them than that.” 

As they %vere finishing tlieir broad, they reached the 
corner of that gloomy line do Ihillets, at the end of which 
the low and threatening wicket of La\,^’orce is visible. 
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“Hullo, is tl.<at you, Gavroclie ?” said some one. 

“ Hullo, is that you, Montparnasse ? ” said Gavroche. 

, It was a mail who accosted (Tavroche, no other than 
Montparnofivse in disguise, with blue sxiectacles, but recog¬ 
nizable by Gavroche. 

“My eye' Gavroche went on, “ you’ve got a hide the 
colour of a'-linseed i)oultice and blue spectacles like a 
doctor. You’re putting on style, on the word of an old 
man! ” 

“Hush ! ” said Montpnniasse ; “not so loud.” 

And he hurriedly diagged Gavroche out of the light of 
the shops. 

The- two little boys followed mechanically, holding 
each other by the hand. 

When they were under the black .arch of a gate-way, 
protected fro^-i '-ycjs and rain, Moutjuirnasse remarked: 

“ Do you knoA^ where T am going ?” 

“To the ubb(\v -Mount.-with-regret,” ^ said Gavroche. 

“ Joker ! ” And JMontparuasse added : “ I am going to 
look for llabet.” 

“Ah ! ” said Gavroche, “ .so her name is Babet, is it?” 

MontpariiMSse lowenal bi.s voice. 

“Not she-j 7 -he.” 

“I thougl'i. he was buckh'd uj).*’ 

“ He lluk unfastened th(‘ buckle,,” replied Montparnasse. 
^ And ne hurriedly told tlu', hoy that, on that very morn¬ 
ing, Babet, wl'il(i })eing transfern-.d to tlu' Conciyrgerie, 
escaped by tur.ii*’g to the left in.stead of the right in the 
“police. olUcc passage.” 

Gavroche admired liis skill. 

“ What a dentist! ” he cried. 

Montparnasse added a few details about Babet’s escape, 
and ended with: “ Oh, that is not all.” 

Gavroche, as he listened, had seized a cane which 

1 Xlie scaffold. 
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Montparnasse held in his hand: he mechanically pulled 
at the upper part, and a dagger-blade appeared. 

“ Ah ! ” said he, thrusting the dagger hack quickly, 
“ you have brought along your policeman with you dis¬ 
guised as a civilian.’’ 

Montparnasse winked. 

“The deuce ! ” exclaimed Gavroche, “are/you going to 
have a turn-up with the c{q)s ? ” 

“There’s no knowing,” Moiitiiarnas.se answered, care¬ 
lessly. “ It’s always as wcH to have a pin about 

you.” 

Gavroche persisted: — 

“ What arc you going to do to-niglit ? ” 

Montparnasse again became serious, and said, mincing 
his words : — 

“ Things.” And suddenly changing tl^c conversation : 
“ By the bye — ” 

“ mat ? ” 

“ Something that happened the other day. Just fancy. 
I meet an old shopkeej^er. He makes me a present 
of a sermon and his purse. I ]»nt it in my pocket. A 
moment later I feel in my p<)cket. There is nothing 
there.” . 

“ Except the sermon*” said Gavroche. ''' 

" But where are you going now ? ” Montparnasse con¬ 
tinued. *• 

Ga'sp'oche pointed to his two prot^gds, apd said : —- 
“ I am going to i)ut these two children to bed.’* 

“ To bed ? Wliere 1” ^ ' 

“At my house.” 

“ Where is your ^louse ? ” 

“At home.” 

“ So you have lodgings ? ” 

“Yes, T have lodgitig.s.” 

“And wlicre are your lodgings V. 
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“ Inside tlic olcpliant,” said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, though not naturally disposed to aston¬ 
ishment, could not refrain from the exclamation: — 

“ Inside the clejdiant! ” 

" Why, yes; inside tJie elephant! ” repeated Gavroche. 
“Wliat’s the matUir with that?” 

The gutter-snipe's profound remark restored Montpar¬ 
nasse’s composure and good sense, lie seemed to enter¬ 
tain a better opinion of Gavroche’s lodgings. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said; “ elephant. Is it comfortable 
there ? ” 

“ Very,” replied Gavroche. “ Nobby. There are no 
draughts as there are under the bridges.” 

“ How do you get in ? ” 

Oh, I get in.” 

“Then there’s a hole ?” asked Montparnas.se. 

“1 should sa} so! lUit don’t tell anybody. It’s be¬ 
tween the front legs. The reelers don’t know it.” 

“ And you climb u]) ? Yes, I understand.” 

“One turn of your hand, cric crac, it’s done, nobody 
there.” 

After a pauf.c Gavroche ‘^vlded; — 

“ 1 shall hav“ to contrive a ladder for these young ones.” 

Montparna" .^e began to laugh. • 

“ Wher. \iie di^vil did you jiick up those brats ?’ 

Gavroche answt'red with great simplicity : — 

“A barb<jr lu' de me a pre.sent of them.” • 

Meanwhile, Moutparnusse had become thoughtful. 

“ You recogniaied ..le very readily,” he muttered. 

Ho took from his ]»orket two small obj(*ct.s, which 
were nothing but quills wrapped in Ootton, an\l tlirust 
one into each nostril. This made him quiLe a different 
nose. • 

“That changes you,” said Gavroche; “you are not so 
ugly now, and you c'ught to keep them in for good.” 

vot. IV. —12 * ♦ * 
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Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Gavroche 
was fond of a joke. 

“Without any humbug,” asked Montparnasse; “what 
do you think of me now {” 

The sound of his voice was wholly different also. In 
the twinkling of an eye Montparnasse^ had become 
unrecognizable. 

“Oil, do play Funch and Jmly for us!” exclaimed 


Gavroche. 

The two little boys, who had not been listening up to 
this moment, engaged as they themselves were iu,thrust- 
ing their fingers u}) their nose.<, vlrew nearer on hearing 
these words, and gazed at Montparnasse with incipient 
joy and admiration. 

ITnlnekily, Montparnasse was in humour for je.^ting. 

He laid Ids hand on Gav'ruclie's slioulti^r, and said, em¬ 
phasizing every word . — 

“Listen to what J tell vou, hoy; if T were on the 
square with my dog, my knife, ami my wifi.*, and you 
W’ere to lavish ten double sous on me, 1 would not refuse 
to work, but this is not Slimve Tm^sdav.” * 

This strange sentence prodifced a sirigulaV elfoot on the 
urchin; he turned round sharply, glanccv* all about with 
his bright little eyes and saw a police may a.,^*‘w yards ofi 
with his buck turned to tlnmi. Gavroche let an “ all 
right” sliji from him, which he at once repressed, aTnl 
shook Montparnasse’s hand. * 

“ Well, good-night,” he said ; “ 1 cm off to my elephant 
with my brats. Should you ha’ipeu to want me any 
night, you ’ll find me there. I lodge on the second floor 
There’s no juiler. Ask for Monsieur Gavroche.” 

“ All right,’ said Montj»arnasse. 


1 Ecoutc ce qne je te »lis, prar9on; si j'etai.s snr In place, aver mm 
dogue, iDa dugue, vt ma d;;^uc et si \oiis me p. xiiji^uiez <lix gro« sousi j© 
no refutouaifi d’y goupiucr, mais uous ae sommes pas le Mardi-gras, 

i ‘ 
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And they parted, Montparnasse going toward the Grfeve, 
and Gavroche toward tlie Bastille. The little five-year-old 
boy, dragged along by his brother, whom Gavroche dragged 
along in his turn, looked round several times to watch 
" Punch and Judy.” 

The nonseii..ical sentence by means of which Montpar¬ 
nasse warned Gavroche of the presence of the policeman, ' 
contained no other talisman but the sound dig repeated 
five or six times under v.urhnis forms. This syllable, not 
pronounced sej)arately, but artistically mingled with tbe 
words of a .seuUmce, means; “ Take care, we cannot speak 
freely.” There was also in Montparnasse’s remark a lit¬ 
erary beauty which escaped Gavrocbe’s notice, that is, 

” mon dogue, ma dague, ct rna digue,” — a bit of the Temple, 
slang, meaning '• my dog, my knift*, and my wife,” greatly 
in use among rufib rs and slashers of the great age in 
which Molibre wrote and Callot drew. 

Twenty years back, there might still have been seen in 
the south-eastern corner of th(’- .sfjuare of the Bastille, near 
the canal dock, dug in the old moat of the citadtd prison, 
a quaint monu*mcnt, which Jias already been effaced from 
the memory of Parisians, and which should have left 
some trace, as was an idea of th# “member of the In¬ 
stitute, com' 10 ivr-in-chief of the army of Egy]>t.” We 
sajt.monume.it, though it was only a rough model; but 
this model itself, a prodigious sketch, the grand sj^ele- 
ton of an idea of Naj)oleon, which successive gusts of 
wind have carri.,d vay, each time bearing it farther 
from us, had become historic, and assumed a certain 
definite aspect in strong c(»ntrast wifb its temporary 
appearance. It was an elephant, forty feet high, made 
of lath and plaster, bearing on its back a castl§ which re¬ 
sembled a house, once painted green by some dauber, and 
now paiifted black bt' heaven, the rain, and time. In this 
deserted and unprotected comer of the square the 4}roa(^ 
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brow of the colossus, its trunk, its tusks, its castle, its 
enormous buck, and its four feet like columns, cast 
at night a surprising and terrible shadow against the 
starlit sky. No one know what it meant. It seemed a 
sort of symbol of the po})ular strength. It was gloomy, 
mysterious, and inimoiise. It looked ’■li|co a powerful 
visible ])hantom standing erect beside the invisible spec¬ 
tre of the Bastille. 

Few strang(!rs visited this structure, and no passer-by 
look(Hl at it. It was falling flip* ruins ; and every season 
plaster becoming detached from its Hanks made horril)le 
scars u]»on it. The “ ediles,” as they w’ere called in the 
fashionable slang, had forgotten it since 1814; there it 
stood in its c<uner, melanclioly, sickly, crumbling away, 
surrounded by rotting ]ialings, winch were sullied every 
moment by drunkcni drivers. There wei'e yawning cracks 
in its stomach, a lath ])rojected from its tail; tall gra.ss 
grew betwetui its legs; and as the level of the S(iuar6 
had risen all around it for the last thirty years, by that 
slow and continuous movement which insensibly lifts tiie 
soil of great cities, it stood in a liollow, and it seemed as 
if the (iarth were giving way beneath it. It was unclean, 
<les])ised, repnlsiv(“, pud superh; iigl}'->*h' the eyes of 
Philistines, hut melancholy in the eyct; thinker. 

It had something about it of the dirt which is to ho 
sw('j)t away, and something of the majesty wliich is to 
be decapitated. 

As wu said, at night its a})pearan^ce changed. Night is 
the true medium for everything that is shadowy. So 
soon as twilight yet in the old elephant was transligured ; 
it assumed a placid and redoubtable appearance in the 
formidable serenity of darkness. As it belonged to the 
pa^t, it belonged to night; and this obscurity suited its 
grandeur. 

Th’s monument, rude, squat, heavy, rough, austere, 
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almost shapeles‘=', but most assuredly majestic, marked by a 
sort of magnificent and savage gravity, has disappeared and 
l(f.ft to reign in peace the sort of gigantic stove, adorned 
with its stove-pipe, which was substituted for the frowning 
fortress with its nine towers, much as the middle classes 
are substituted for the feudal classes. It is very natural 
that a stove should be the symbol of an e]»och in which 
a stew-pan contains power. This period will pass away, 
— it is alread} passing away. People are beginning to 
understand that if there inay be strength in a boiler, 
there can only be power in a brain ; in other words, that 
which leads and guides the world is not locomotives but 
ideas. Harness locomotives to ideas, and then it is all 
ritrht: but do not take tin; horse for the rider. 

However this may be, to return to the Bastille square, 
the architect ol tlic elephant managed to produce some¬ 
thing grand with plaster, wldle the architect of the 
stove-pipe has succeeded in making something little out 
of bronze. 

This stove-pipe, wliich was christened hy a sonorous 
name, and calhid the Column of July, this inc'ilectual 
monument ot an abortive^revolution, was still wrapped 
up, in 1832, ip a vast shirt of wmod-work, which we, for 
oiir part, regr i,, ami in a vast encliosurc of planks, whieh 
conqdetv'd „ m isolation of the ele]>hant. It was to this 
corner of the square, faintly lighted by the rellection of a 
distant street-1 mp, that the gutter-snipe led bis two 
" kids.” 

Allow us to ii.teraipt onr narrative here and to remind 
our readers that we arS dealing with simple reality, and 
that twenty years ago a boy who 'vw’s caught sleeping 
iiisidp the ekqdiant of the Bastille was actually brought 
before the poiice on the charge of vagabondage and muti¬ 
lation of a public monument. 

As they drew n»ar the colossus, Gavroche understood 
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the effect which the infinitely great might produce on the 
infinitely little, and said: — 

“Don’t be frightened, brats.” 

_ ^ 

Then he crawled through a hole in the fence into the 
elephant’s enclosure, and helped the children to pass 
through the breach. The little boys, somewhat alarmed, 
followed Gavroche without a word, confidiiy; in this small 
Providence in rags, who had given tlnim bread and prom¬ 
ised them a bed. A ladder which was used during the 
day by the workmen in a tiinlujr-yard close by, lay at full 
length along the palings ; Gavroche raised it with re¬ 
markable energy, and placed it against one of the ele¬ 
phant’s fore legs. At the point wdiere the ladder ended 
a sort of black hole could be distinguished in the belly of 
the colossus. Gavroche showed the ladder and the hole 
to* his guests, and said: “ Go up, and go in.” The two 
little boys looked at each other in terror. 

“ You are frightened, brats ! ” Gavroche exclaimed, and 
added: “ I ’ll show you.” 

He clasped the elephant’s wrinkled foot, and in a 
twinkling, without deigning to make use of the ladder, 
he had reached the hole. He pntered it as a lizard glides 
into a crevice,and plunged in; a moment later the two 
boys saw his head appear vaguely, lik^.^'jjule whitish 
patch, at the edge of the hole, which "^as full df 
darkness. 

“ ’Vy'ell,” he cried, “ come up, my blesspd babes. You 
will see how snug it is ! Come up, you,” he said to the 
elder. “ I will lend you a hand.” > 

The little boys nudged eaf:h oilier, for the urchin at 
once frightened and reassured them, and then it was 
raining very hard. The elder boy ventured, am], the 
younger, seeing his brother a.scending, and himself left 
alone between the feet of this g^ea^ bea.'^t, felt greatly 
inclined to cry, but did not dare. Tke elder climbed up 
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the rungs of i,he ladder in a very uncertain way' as he 
did so Gavroche encouraged him wdtli exclamatious like 
9 fencing-master addressing his pupils, or a muleteer his 
mules: — 

“ Don’t he frighteneil! That’s it! keep on moving! 
set yoiir foot tloTC !— now, give us your liand, — bravo! ” 

And when the bov was wnthin reatdi, Gavroche seized 

1 / ' 

him quickly and vigorously by the arm, and drew him to 
him. 

“ I’ve got you ! ” lie saitj. 

The brat had crawled through the crevice. 

“Now,” said CJavroche, “wait for me. Pray sit down, 

sir.” 

And leaving the hole in the same way that he entered 
it, he slid dow'ii the elojdiant’s leg with the agility of a 
monkey, fell on his leet in the grass, grasped the livi‘-year- 
old boy by the wai.st and planted him in the very middle 
of the ladder; then he began to ascend behind him,shout¬ 
ing to the older boy: — 

“ I ’ll pu.sh him, and you must pull him.” 

In a second, the little fellow was pushed, dragged, 
pulled, drawn, .stuffed and*thrust through the hole before 
he knew whe^g he. ’v^^^s, and Gavroche, entering after him, 
kicked awr y the ladder, which 4.11 in the gras.s, and 
clapped his hands as he shouted : “ There we are ! Long 
il ve General Lafayette ! ” This explo.sion over, he added : 
“ Brats, you era in my house.” • 

Gavroche was, in fact, at home. Oh, unexpected utility 
of the useless ! Ob', charity of the great! Oh, goodness of 
giants! This huge monument, which had embodied the 
idea of an emperor, had become the Todging of a street 
urcliin; the brat was accepted and sheltered by the colos¬ 
sus. The shop-keepers in Sunday best, W'lip passed the 
elephant of the Ba 4ille, were wont to say, as they meas¬ 
ured it with a contemptuous look of their prominent eyes; 
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"Whatr’s the use of that?” Its use was to save from 
cold, from frost, from rain and hail, to protect from the 
winter wind, to i»roserve from slc.cjiing in the mud, which 
brings on fever, and from slee])ing in the snow, which 
causes death, a little fatlierless and motherless hoy, with¬ 
out bread, clothes, or home. It served te shelter the in¬ 
nocent bov wlnmi society re’u'c.ted. It serve^l to diminish 
public, wrong. It was a lair opened to otic against whom 
all doors were closed. It se.enu'd as if the wretclied old 
mastodon, invaded by vermin and oblivion, covered with 
warts, mould, and ulcers, tottering, criimbbng, abaij,doned, 
and condemned, a sort of colossal mendi<‘ant asking in 
vain the alims of a frieiidlv glance in the midst of the 
highway, had taken ])ity on this other beggar, the poor 
pygmy who walked about without shoes to his feet, with¬ 
out a roof over his head, blowing on bis*iugers to keep 
them warm, dres.sc'd in rags, and fed on what others threw 
away. Tliis is what the ele]»hant of the llastille was good 
for. This idea of Napoleon, disdained hy men, was 
taken ii]) again by (}(«!. That which was only illustri¬ 
ous, liad hectmie august. The em])eror retpiired to real¬ 
ize his idea, })ori)hyry, lironze», iron, gold, lind marhle; 
but for God that old colleetiori of plael'r,, beams, and 
plaster was sutlieient.The em]ieror had dream of 
a genius; in that Titanic elephant, armed, jirodigious, 
with ui)lifted trunk, hearing its tower and spouting glatl, 
living'waters all around, he wished to inc.'irnate the peo¬ 
ple. God made a greater thing of it. He lodged a child 


ill it. , ' 

The hole hy which Gavroche entered was a breach 
scarce visible from the outside,, concealed, as we said, 
under the ele^ihant’s belly, and so narrow that only cats 
and hoys could crawl through it. 

“ Let us begin,” said Gavroche, “ hotelling the .porter 
that we are not at home.” 
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And plunging into the darkness with the assuiunce of 
a man who knows every corner of his apartment, he took 
a board and stopped np the hole. 

Again he plunged into the darkness. The children 
'heard the fizzing of a match as it was dipj»ed into the 
bottle of jdiosphorus; for chemical matches did not yet 
exist, — the Ihimade Hint and steel represented progress at 
that day. 

A sudden light made them blink ; Gavroche had lighted 
one of those bits of rope, djpped in pitch which are called 
“ cellaj rats.” This thing, wliieh gave move smoke than 
light, rendered the inside of the elephant indistinctly 
visible. 


Gavroche’s two gue.’^ts looked about them, and felt much 
as any one might feel if shul u]) in tluj Heidelberg luu, 
or, better st'll, as Jonah must have felt in the biblical 
belly of the whale. An entire and gigantic .«:keletou was 
visible to them and envelo])ed them. Above their heads a 
long, brown beam, from which s])raiig at regular int(*rvals 
massive arch(!S, re])resented the s]>ine with the ribs ; sta¬ 
lactites of plaster hung d(»wn liki* viscera, and va.st s])ider- 
webs stretching from one#ddt‘ to the otlu'r, formed dusty 
diaphragms. ,Herc and theri^ in the c(»rners wer<^ large 
black spot.' .'.VJi’ch seemed to bi‘ ahve, and which changed 
places rapidly, with a (piiek and startled movement. 


je’ragments which had fallen from the elephant’s back 
into its belly* had filled ii]) the cavity, so that «it was 
possihle«to walk on it as on a flotir. 

The smaller ehikl nudged his Lrothcr, and whispered: 

“ It is black.” * 

This remark led Gavroche to protest. The petrified air 
of the two children rendered S(.)me shock necessary. 

“What are you giving us?” he shouted. “ None of 
that ronsense ! ^?ou’d turn up your noses, would you ? 
Do you want the whole earth ? Are you noblemen’s sons ? 
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If you are, say so ; but I warn you that I’m not a fellow to 
put up with any humbug. Come now, to hear you talk 
one would think tliat you belonged to the Pope’s own 
establishment! ” 

A little act)liling is a good cure for fright. It is re¬ 
assuring. The two eliildren drew nearer to Gavroche, 
who, paternally moved by this confidence,-passed from 
sternness to gentleness, and addressing the smaller ones, 
said : — 

“You little goose,”—toning down the insult with a 
caressing inliecdion of voice, — “ it is outside tlijjt it’s 
black. Outside it rains, here it lioes not rain ; outside 
it is cold, here there is not a breath of wind; outside 
there are heaps of people, hero tlierii’s nobody; out¬ 
side there's not even the u;oon, and here there’s a 
candle, bully boy.” 

Tiie two children looked about the apartment with less 
terror, but Gavroche allowed them no more leisure for 
contemplation. 

“ Quick,” said he. And he thrust them toward what we 
are very happy to be able to call the end of the room. 

His bed was here. « * 

Gavroche’s bed war. comjfiete,— that i^H' say, it had a 
mattress, a coverlet, aifd an alcove witli^cw-tains. The 
mattress was a straw mat, and the c-overleu was a big 
enough quilt, of coarse, gray wool, very warm, and nearl*^’ 
new. «This is wdiat the alcove was: — • 

Three long props driven securely into the rubbish which 
formed the floor,— that is to say, the ^dejfiiant’s belly,— 
two in front and one behind, and fastened by a rope at the 
top, so as to form a'nollow pyramid. This pyramid sup- 
j»orted a brass wire netting simply laid upon it, but 
artistically applied and fastened with.^ iron wire, so that 
it entirely surrounded the three poh^ A row of large 
stones held the netting to the ground, so that nothing 
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could pass unJIer it. This netting was merely a piece of 
the brass-work with whicli aviaries are covered in men¬ 
ageries. Ga\roche’s bed stood under this screen as in a 
cage. The whole thing looked like an Esquimau’s tent. 

This netting did duty for curtains. 

Gavroche luQA’ed aside the stones that held down the 
netting in front, and the two folds wdiich lapped over each 
other fell apart. 

" Down on all fours, kids ! ” said Gavroche. 

He made his guests e^ter the cage cautiously, then 
went in after them, brought the sUmes together again, 
and carefully closed the opening. All three stretched 
out on the mat. 

Short as they all were, not one of them could stand 
upright in the alcove. Gavroche still held the “ cellar 
rat” in his In. id. 

“Now,” lie .said, “to roost; I am going to suppress the 
chandelier.” 

“ Wliat is that, sir ? ” the elder of the brothers asked 
Gavroche, pointing to the brass netting. 

“That,” said (Javroche gravely, “ is on account of the 
rats. Go to* roost!” , 

Still he feh obliged to add a few words for the instruc¬ 
tion of those young creatures, and* he added : — 

‘ “It comes from the Jardin des Elaute.s. It is used for 
M./ild beasts. There is a wliole shop-full of it there. All 
you have to (U^is to climb over a wall, crawl thrpugh a 
window, and go under a door. You can get as much as 
you like.” ^ 

As he spoke, he wrffpped a corner of the quilt about the 
littje boy, who murmured: — 

“ Oh, that is nice ! It’s so warm !” 

Gavroche cast a satisfied eye at the quilt., 

“That comes fyun the Jardin des Plantes, too,” he 
said. “I took/it Lorn the monkeys.” 
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And pointing out to the elder one the stravr mat on 
which he was lying, which was very thick and well 
made, he added: — 

“ That belonged to the giraffe.” 

After a pause, he continued: — 

“ The beasts had all these things. I took them from 
them. They were not at all angry, I told them that I 
wanted thoin for the elephant.” 

There was another interval of silence, after wliich he 
continued: — 

“ You climb over walLs and you laugh at the govern¬ 
ment. That’s the racket.” 

The two children gazed with timid and stupefied re¬ 
spect at this intrepid and inventive being, a vagabond 
like themselves, isolated like themsidves, puny like 
themselves, who liad soimdliing wonderful and omni¬ 
potent about him, who apj)ear(id to tliem supernatural, 
and whose face was made u]) of all the grimaces of an 
old inountehank, mingled with the simplest and most 
charming of smiles, 

“ Then, sir,” the elder lad ventured timidly, “ you are 
not afraid of the ])()lic.B ? ” 

Gavroche content(^d liimself with aa.svii^^’yng; — 

“ Brat! you must n’t say ‘ ])olice,’ you mi\sf'^ay ‘ cops. ’ ” 

The little one stared, but said nothing. As he was at? 
the edge of the mat, the elder being in the centre, Ga\- 
roche .tucked in the coverlet round liiu. as a mother 
might have done, and raised the mat under his head with 
old rags, so as to make him a pillow, i.Then he turned to 
the elder boy: — 

“Well, it is jolly comfortable here, eh ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” answered the lad, looking at Gavroche 
with the expression of a rescued chimb. 

The two yioor little fcdlows, wlio vere wet through, 
began to grow warm again. 
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“By the l)ye,” Gavroche went on, “what were you 
blubbering nbout ? ” 

'■ And, pointing to the younger boy, he said to the 
brother: — 

“ A kid like that, I don’t say no; but for a tall chap 
like you to cf^,—why, it is idiotic. You looked like a 
stuck pig.” 

“ Well, «ir,” said the child, “ we had n’t any house to 
go to.” 

“ Brat,” remarked Gavit)che, “ you must n’t say ‘ house,’ 
but ‘ ken.’ ” 

“ And then we felt afraid to be all alone like that in 
the night.” 

“ Don’t say ‘ night,’ say ‘ grooms.* ’* 

“Thank you, sir,” said the boy. 

“ Listen lo Gavroche went on. “ You must never 
blubber again over anything. I’ll take care of you. 
You ’ll see what fun wi^ shall have. In summer we’ll go 
to the Glaciere with N avet, a pal of mine; we ’ll bathe in 
the dock, and run about stark naked on the rafts in front 
of the bridge of Austerlitz, for that ])uts the washer¬ 
women in a rage. They yell, they kick; Lord! if you 
only knew I'Cvv ridiculous they arc. We’ll go and see 
the living skeleton ; he’s all alive at the Cham]is Ely.sdes. 
He's as thin as anything, that cove is. And then 1 will 
take you to the l)lay. 1 ’ll take you to see Frederick Le- 
maitre. I get tickets, for I know' some actors ; and indeed 
I acted myself once in a piece. There were a lot of us 
boys, and we ran abjuit under a canvas, and that made 
the sea. 1 will get you an engagenient at my theatre. 
We will go and see the savages. They ain’t real savages, 
those ain’t They, wear pink fleshings which are all 
wrinkled, and you can see where their elbows are mended 
with white tl^ea^. And then we will go to the 0 ]>era. 
We ’ll get in with the men that are hired to clap. They 
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are a very swell lot at the opera. I would n’t care to be 
seen with those they have at the boulevard theatres. At 
the ojiera, just fancy, some of them pay twenty sous; biru 
they are asses. Folks call tlxem ‘ red rags.’ And then 
we will go and see a man guillotined. I ’ll show you the 
executioner. He lives in the Kue de Marais. His name’s 
Sanson. He’s got a letter-box at his door. Oh, we will 
have fine fun ! ” 

• 

At this moment a drop of pitch fell on Gavroche’s fin¬ 
ger, and recalled him to the realities of life. 

“ The devil! ” said he ; “ thxire’s the wick wearing out. 
Look sharp! 1 can’t aiford more than a sou a month for 

light. When you go to bed, you are expected to sleep. 
We haven’t time to read Monsieur I’aul de Kock’s ro¬ 
mances. Besides, the light miglit shine through the 
cracks in the gate, and the cops miglit x-e it.” 

“And then,” timidly observed the elder lad, who alone 
dared to speak to Gavroche and answer him, “ a spark 
might fall on the straw j we must be careful not to set 
the house on fire.” 

“ You must n’t say ‘ set a house on fire,’ ” remarked 
Gavroche; “ say ‘ blaze a crib.’ ‘ ’ 

The storm grew more furious. Through* the thunder¬ 
peals the rain was heard pattering on the back of the 
colossus. 

“ The rain’s done brown ! ” said Gavroche. “ I like to 
hear the contents of the water-bottle running down the 
legs of the house. Winter’s an ass ! It wastes its goods; 
it wastes its labour; it can’t drow^ ife, and that makes 
the old water-carrier up there scold at us.” 

This allusion to the thunder, all whose consequences 
Gavroche, in his character of a nineteenth century phil¬ 
osopher, accepted, was followed by a tCcmendous flash of 
lightning, so dazzling that jiart of it pT.sse 1 through the 
hole in the elephant’s belly. Almost at the eame mo- 
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ment the thunder roared, and very furiously. The two 
little boys uttered a cry, and jumped up so quickly that the 
l;jrass netting was almost thrown down; hut Gavroche 
turned his bold face toward them, and took advantage of 
the thunder-clap to burst into a laugh. 

“ Be calm, children. Don’t upset the edifice. That’s 
. first-class thunder of the right sort. That’s no great 
scratch of a Hash of lightning. Dog-gone itl it’s almost 

fine at the Ambigu.” 

This said, he restored. order in the netting, gently 
pushed the two cliildreu back on the bed, patted their 
knees to make them lie full length, and cried: — 

“ Since the good God has lighted his candle, I can blow 
out mine. Now, children, you must go to sleep, my little 
men. It's very bad not to sleep. It makes you swallow 
your rattle-trap, or stink in the throat, as they say in 
fashionable society. Wrap yourselves well up in the 
benjamin, for I am going to put out the light. Are 
you ready ? ” 

“Yes,” said the older boy; "I’m all right. I feel as if 
I had a feather pillow under my head.” 

“You mustn’t say ‘hea'i,’” cried Gavroche,“say ‘cocoa- 
nut.’ ” - ^ 

The two children crej)t closer Uigcther. Gavroche set¬ 
tled them comfortably on the mat, and pulled the blanket 

to their ears; then he n'peated for tlie third time his 
injunction in t4ie hieratic language : “ lloost! ” A-iid he 
blew o\it the rojic’s end. 

The light was nC' sooner extinguished than a singular 
trembling began to sMake the netting under vrhich the 
three children lay. 

It consisted of a multitude of dull scratches and rub¬ 
bings, which i)rodu^d a metallic sound, as jf claws and 
teeth vjere gnawing the copper wire. This was accom¬ 
panied by all ^rts of small shrill cries. 
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The little five-yoar-old hoy, hearing this row above his 
head, and chilled with terror, nudged his elder brother; 
but he was “roosting” already, as Gavroclic had or¬ 
dered, Then the little one, unable to hold out any longer 
for fright, ventured to address CJavroche, but in a very 
low voice, and holding his breath. 

“ Sir ? ” 

“ Hullo! ” said Gavroclic, who had just closed his eyes. 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ It’s the rats,” answered Gavroche. And he laid his 
head on the mat aj^aiii. 

The rats, which really swarmed by thousands in the 
elephant’s carcass, and which were those live black spots 
to which we have alluded, had been hold in clieck by the 
llame of the torch so long as it was alight; but so soon 
as this cavern, which W'as, so to speak„their city, was 
restored to darkness, sniffing what that famous story¬ 
teller, I’errault, calls “frt\sh meat,” they hurled them¬ 
selves in bands on Gavroche’s tent, climbed to the top, 
and bit at the meshes, as if trying to enter this novel 
sort of trap. 

But the little one could not rleep. 

“ Sir ? ” he began again. 

“ Well ? ” asked GaVroche. 

“ What are rats ? ” 

“ They ’re mice.” 

This explanation slightly reassured the child; for he 
had seen white mice in his life, and was not afraid of 
them. Still, he raised his voice oncft more. 

“ Sir ? ” ' 

“ Well ? ” repeated Gavroche. 

“ Why don’t you keep a cat ? ” 

“ I had one,” answered Gavroche; y I brought one here, 
but they ate her for me.” '< i " 

This second explanation undid the wirk of the first, 
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and the child began to tremble again. The dialogue be¬ 
tween him and Gavrophe was resumed for the fourth 
time. 

" « Sir ? 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Who was eaten ? ” 

The cat.” 

“ What ate the cat 2 ” 

« The rats.” * 

" The mice ? ” 

" Yes, the rats.” 

The cliild, terrified by these mice which ate the cat, 
continued: — 

“ Sir, would those mice cat us ? ” 

“ Oh, Lord! yes,” said Gavroche. 

The child’s .terror was at its height. But Gavroche 
added:— 

“Don’t be frightened! Tlu^y can’t get in. And be¬ 
sides, I am here. Here, catch hold of my hand. Hold 
your tongue, and go to sleep!” 

At the sain(} time Gavroche took the little boy’s hand 
across his hr ther. The 'iiild pressed the hand against 
his body, and f ''/-reassured. Courage and strength hav^e 
mysterious way", of communicatin'^ themselves. Silence 
again set in around them. The sound of their voices had 
-•^....drtled and driven away the rats; and wheh they re¬ 
turned a few Tiitnutes later and made a fi^rious attaf4c, the 
three boys were plunged in sleep, and heard nothing mora 
The hours of the n.\;,ht wore away. D.arkness cov(>red the 
immense Place de la Bastille. A wintry wind, mingled 
with rain, blew in gusts. The patrol searched every door, 
enclosure, and dark ^orner, and in their search for noc¬ 
turnal vagabonds ^^ji.ssed silently before the elephant. 
The monster, f^t in id motionless, staring open-eyed into 
the darkness, seamec* to be dreaminu. as if satisfied with 
TOl» IV. -18 ‘ 
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its good deed, and sh el tested the three poor sleeping chil¬ 
dren from the sky and from men.. In order to understand 
what follows, it inust he remembered that at this period 
the guard-house of the Bastille, was situated at the other 
end of the sc^uare, and that what took place near the ele¬ 
phant could neither bo seen nor heard by ^lie sentry. 

Toward the end of the hour which immediately pre¬ 
cedes daybreak, a man came running out of the line St. 
Antoine, crossed the stpiare, wont round the great enclos¬ 
ure of the Column of July, and sli])ped through the pal¬ 
ings under the elephant’s belly. If any light had fallen 
on this man, it might have been gue.ssed from his thor¬ 
oughly drenched state that he had passed the night in 
the rain. On getting under the elephant he uttered a 
peculiar cry, which Ixdongod to no human language, and 
which a parrot alone could reproduce. Twice he repeated 
this cry, of whose orthography the following scarcely con¬ 
veys any idea: — 

“Kirikikiou!” 

At the seciond cry, a clear, gay young voice answered 
from the elex>hant’s belly: — 

“ Yes ! ” I 

Almost immediately the plank thaU-c-losod the hole 
was removed, and left u jias.sage for a lad ’vho slid down 
the elephant’s leg and drop])ed lightly at the man's feet. 
It was Gavroche. The man was Montparnasse. 

As' for the cry of “ Kirikikiou,” that was doubtless 
what the lad meant when he said: “Ask for Monsieur 
Gavroche.” 

On hearing it, he had waked wi.h a start, crept out of 
his “alcove,” moving the netting a little, and then care¬ 
fully closing it again, after which lni opened the trai> and 
went down. • 

The man and the child sihmtly re *,og,'ized eaah other 
in the night; Montparnasse confined himwjlf to saying: 
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" We want you; come and lend us a hand.” 

The guttei-snipe asked no further explanation. 

“I’m with you,” said he. 

And the j-iair proceeded toward the line St. Antoine, 
whence Montparnasse had come, winding rapidly through 
the long file oi market-carts which come into town at 
this time. 

The market-gardeners, lying on their wagons, among 
the salads and vegetables, half asleep, and rolled up to 
their eyes in their coat.i, oh account of- the beating rain, 
did not even look at these strange passers-by. 



CHAPTER III. 


VICISSITUDES OF ESCAPE. 

T ins is what occurred that same night at La Force. 

An escape had been ])laniicd bcitweeu l>abet, Biu- 
jon, Gueuleiner, and Tlninardier, altliougli Thdiiardicr was 
ill solitary contineiiient. Jlaliet liad managed the affair 
on liis own account, during the day, as we learned from 
Montparnasse’s narrative toGavroche; a'\d Montparnasse 
was to help them from outside. 

Brujon, having spent a month in the punishment-cell, 
had had time, first, to rnahe a rope, and, secondly, to 
mature a ]dan. Formendy those severe places where 
jirison <lisci])line leaves the prisoner to himself, were com- 
]) 03 ed of four stone walls, a stone ceiling, a brick pave¬ 
ment, a canij)-bed, a gratiMl window,'^.>iid a door lined 
with iron, and were called dungeons ;''.but the dungeon 
was considered too horrible, so now it is composed of 
an iron door, a gratcid window, a camp-bed, a brick paVe-, 
menf, a stone ceiling, four stone walls,"and is called a 
“punishment-cell.” A little daylight is visible about 
midday. The inconvenient thing iahout these rooms, 
which as we see are not dunge-l^ns, is that they allow 
tliose who ought to be at work, leisure to plot and 
plan. 

Rrujon, therefore, plotted; and hi left the punishmentr 
cell with a rope. As he was considerH very dangerous 
in the Charlemagne yard, he was phA;ed in the New 
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Building. Tlie first thing he found there was Gueulemer; 
the second, a nail. Gut ulemer, — that is to say, crime; 
a nail, — that is to say, liberty. 

Brujon, of whom it is time to form a complete idea, 
was, with the aj)i)earance of delicate health and a deeply 
premeditated languor, a polished, intelligent fellow, a thief, 
with a caressing look and an atrocious smile. His look 
was the result of his will, and his smile the result of his 
nature. His first studies in his art were directed to roofs. 
He had introduced great •improvements in the trade of 
lead-stealing, — the industry of men who strip roofs and 
peel gutters by the process known as “ Hying the blue 
pigeoii.” 

The moment for an attcm])t at escape was hastened 
by the favt)urable fact that workmen were just then en¬ 
gaged in relayiiig and retipiiing a jiortion of the slates on 
the prison. The St. Bernard courtyard wa.s no longer 
absolutely isolated from the Charlemagne and St. Louis 
yards. Up there, on the roi>f, there were scaflbldings and 
ladders, — in other words, bridges and staircases, in the 
direction of deliverance. 

The Ncw' ^hiildiiig, wlisich was the most cracked and 
decrepit affair p'.'JNible to imagine, was the weak point in 
the prison. Sal'^)etre had so eateif away the walls that it 
had been found necessary to ))rop n]> and shore the ceil¬ 
ings of the dormitories, beeause stones became detached 
and fell on the “prisoners in their bods, la spite erf this 
decrepitude, the error w’as committed of confining in the 
New Building the®most dangerous jirisoners, the “ hard 
cases,” as they were ci?lled in the prison jargon. 

The New Ihulding contained four sleeping-wards, one 
above the other, and^a garret-floor eiallod the “ Fine Air.” 
A large chiinney-flij?(!, ]irobably belonging -to some old 
kitchen^’of the TjVuke de la Force, started from the ground- 
floor, passed tl^-ougU the four stories> cut the sleeping- 
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wards, where it figured as a sort of flattened pillar, into 
two parts, and came out through;a hole in the roof. 

Gueulemer and JJrujou were in the same ward. They 
had been jdaced, by way of juecaution, on the ground- 
flo<jr. Accident willed it that the heads of their beds 
rested against the cliimney. 

Thth)ardi(ir was directly over their heads in the attic 
called Fine Air. 

f 

The ])asser-by who stops in the Hue 'Culture Sainte 
Catherine, after passing the firemen’s barracks, in front of 
tlie bath-house gate-way, sees a courtyard full of flowers 
and shruf)S in wooden boxes, at the end {)f which js a 
small white rotunda with twt» wings, enlivened bv green 
shutters, the bucolic dream of Jean Jaccpies. Not more 
than ten years ago there rose above*, this rotunda an en<»r- 
nunis, black, frightftil, naktul wall, wliich was the outer 
wall of La Force. This wall Ixihind that rotunda was 
like a glimpse of Milton caught behind Jlerijuin. High 
though it was, thi.s wall was surnnmnted by an even 
blacker roof, whi<;h could be seen beyond; it was the 
roof of the New IJuilding. 

It had four dormer windows <protect(!il by bars, and they 
were the windows of Fine Air. A ch>»-*’m: 3 ' y)ierced the 


roof; it was the chintney 
Air, the attic-floor of the 


of the slee[>5hig-ward.s. Fine 
New Buililing, was a sort of 


large hall, guarded by triple gratings and iron-lined doors, 
studded with enormous iiaiLs. Entering bl the north end, 


on the left were the f(jur dormers, and on the right, 


facing these, four square and sj)acic^iiR cages, separated 
by narrow passages, built up bi^vast-high of masonry, 
ujid the rest, up to the roof, of iron bans. Thdnardier 
had Ixion in solitary confinement iyi one of these cages 
since the night of February 3. It \vas jUever discovered 
how, or by what connivance, he succee.Vjixl in procuring 
and concealing a bc^ttle of that wine, iii* vented, eo ’t ia 
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said, by Desrues, with which a narcotic is mixed, and 
which the hand of tli < Endormcurs (Slooj) Compellers) 
rendered famous. 

There are, in many prisons, treacherous *turnk(;ys, half 
■jailers, half robbers, who assist in cse.aiKjs, sell to the 
police a faithic-ss s<;rvice, and “ forget to luck the door of 
the Black Maria.” 

On that verj’ night, then, when little (xavroche picked 
up the two lost children, Brujon and Oueuleiner, who 
know that Babet, who hricl escaped that same morning, 
was waiting for them in the street with Montparnasse, 
rose Jtuietly, and began to pick a hole with the nail -which 
Brujon had found, in the chimney against which their 
beds stood. The rubbish fell on Brnjon’s bed, so that 
they were not overheard. Showers of rain minghid -with 
tliunder shook* the doors on their hinges, and ])roduced a 
frightful and opportune noise in the ])rison. I'liose pris¬ 
oners "who awoke, pretended to fall asleep again, and left 
Brujon and (lueulemer to do as they pleased. Brujon' 
was skilfxil, and Gueulemer ■«ras strong. Before any 
S(.»und had renched the watchman sleeping in the grated 
cell which opcme.d into vhe ward, the w'all was broken 
through, the Liliinney scaled, the iron grating which 
closed the ui»pc?- opening of the Chimney forced, and the 
t'VTO redoubtable scoundrels were «)n the roof. The rain 
and the wind were tremendous ; the rgof was slij)pery. 

“ What a fine night for a guy ! ” said Brujon. • 

An abyss six feet brood and eighty fet't deep sepa¬ 
rated them from the surrounding wall; and at the bottom 
of this abyss they coi?ld see a sentry’s musket gleaming 
in the darkness, '^'.hey fastened one end of the rope 
which Brujon had /woven in his coll to the stumps of 
the chimney-hji rs which they had just wrenehed off, threw 
the otne,r hnd over the outer -wall, crossed the abyss at a 
bound, clung '.o the coping of thJ wall, bestraddled iU 
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slid, one after the other, along the rope to a little roof 
which adjoijis the bath-house, pul^etl their rope after them, 
jumped into the yard of the bath-house, ran across it, 
pushed n])on the porter’s half-door, beside which hung his 
cord, pulled the cord, opened the gate-way, and found 
themselves in the street. 

Not three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since they 
were standing on the bed, nail in hand, an4 their plan in 
their heads. 

A few minutes later they hatl joined Babot and Mont¬ 
parnasse, who w(^re prowling about the maghbourhyod. 

In drawing their rope after them, Iht'y broke it, and a 
piece had remained fastened to the chimney on the roof. 
They had met with no other accident, beyond taking 
almost all the skin off their hands. 

That night Thdnardier w.as warned, thotigh it was im¬ 
possible to disc-over how, and did not go to sleep. About 
one in the morning, the night being very black, he saw 
two sliadows j)assing, in the ruin and gusts, the window 
opj)osite liis cage. One stopped j\ist long enough to give 
a look. This was Brnjon. Thdnardier recognized him, 

C I 

and understood ; that was enoujrh for him. 

Thdnardier, reiforted to be a burglar,Iptid detained on 
the charge of atteni])ting to obtain inom^y at night by 
violence, was kept under constant watch. A sentry, re¬ 
lieved every two liours, w-alked in front of his cage with 
a load^'d musket. The Fine Air was lighted by a sky¬ 
light. The prisoner had on his feet a pair of fetters 
weighing fifty pounds. Every day at foill- in the afternoon, 
a turnkey, escorted ,by two mastiff^, — this was the way 
things were done at that time, — ent’-red his cage, placed 
near his bed a black loaf of two pounds weight, a jug 
of water, and'-a bowl of very weak broth fin which a few 
beans floated, inspected his fetters, and ited the bar.s. 
This man with his ddis returned twice dufLng the night. 
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Th^nardier had obtained permission to keep a sort of 
iron pin, which he uset? to nail his bread to the wall, in 
order, as he said, “ to preserve it from the rats.” As 
Thdnardier was under constant watch, this pin was not 
considered dangerous. Still, it was remembered after¬ 
ward that one of the jailors said: “ It would be better 
to give him a wooden skewer.” 

At two in the morning, the sentrj^ who was an old 
soldier, was cliangtid, and a recruit took his place. A few 
minutes after, the man with the dogs paid his visit, and 
went away without noticing any thing, except the remark- 
able^outhfuliiess, and the “ rustic look ” of the “ raw re¬ 
cruit.” Two Inmis later, when they came to relieve this 
conscript, he was found asleep on the ih)or, lying like a dog 
beside Thduardier’s cage. As ft)r Tb^-nardier, he was 
no longer ther«. If is severed fetters lay on the ground. 
There was a hole in the ceiling of his cage, and another 
above it in the roof. A plank from his bed bad been 
torn off and undoulttedly carried away, for it could not 
be found. In the cell was also found a half-emjity bottle, 
containing the remains of the drugged wine witli which 
the young .soldie.r had bL;en sent to sleep. The soldier’s 
bayonet had dL^^ppeared. ^^''h(in all this was discovered, 
Th^nardier wa.^ sui)itosed to he fnit of reach. The truth 
is, that he was no longer in the New Building, hut was 
still iu great danger. 

On reaching the roof of the New Building, bs found 
the remainder of Brujon’s rope hanging from the chim¬ 
ney-bars ; hut as this broken rope was much too short, he 
was unable to escaj^ by the on ter wall as Brujon and 
Gueulcmer had don 

As yon turn fror*. the Bue des Ballets into the Rue du 
Roi de Sicile, ;^ou at once come u})on a dirby hole on your 
right.^ In thc^la.st ce.ntury a bouse stood here, of which 
only the bad. wall now exists, — {^perfect ruin of a wall. 
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which rises three stories high between the adjacent build¬ 
ings. This ruin can be recogni^d by two large square 
windows, still to be seen tlnire; the centre one, that 
nearest the right-hand gable, i.s barr(;d by a worm-eaten 
beam arranged as a prop. Through thiisi; windows could 
formerly be seen a lofty and lugubrious wall, which was 
a portion of the outer wall of La Force;. 

The gap left in the street by tin; destnu'-tion of this 
house is half filled up with a h(»ariling of 'rotten boards, 
braced by live, stone pillars. luside this enclo.sure there 
is a small hut built against the ruins, which still remains 
standing. The hoarding hits a door in it which, a few 
Years ago, was moredv closed with a latch. 

y O' 

It was the top of this ruin which Tlu^nardier succeeded 
in reaching, soon after three in the morning. 

How did he get there ? This was nev^-.r (^x])lained or 
understood. The lightning mu.st at once have hindered 
and helped him. Did he make* u.se of the ladders and 
scaflblding of the slaters to climb from roof to roof, over 
the buildings f)f the. Charlemagne yard, those of the 
St. Louis yard, the outer w;dl, ami thence, reach the ruin 


in the Hue du Hoi de Sicile ? 


Hut there wefe breaks in 


this journey which seemed to DUidiU’ it ^ij]H>ssible. Did 
be lay the jdank from his bml as a bridge from the roof 
of Fine Air to the outer wall, and crawl on hi.s stomach 
along the coping, all round the ])ri.s<m till he reached the 
ruin ? fBut the outer wall of La Force warf battlemented 


and very irregular; it rose and sank. It was low at the 
firemen’s barracks; it rose again at ihc l^ath-house; it was 
intersected by buildings; it w'as nit even of the same 
height at the Hotef Lamoignon as Vn the Eue Pavd^e; 
there were drojjs and right-angles ev(;\ywhere ; and then, 
too, the sentri<is must have seen the fugiti^dje’s dark figure, 
— so that the road taken by Thdnardie..^ still rf-mains 
almost inexplicable, flad he, illumined by, that frightful 
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thirst for liberty which changes precipices into ditches, 
iron bars into hurdles,' a cripple into an athlete, a gouty 
wan into a bird, stu}»idity into instinct, instinct into in¬ 
tellect, and iiitellect into genius, invented and improvised 
a third mode of esca];)e ? No one ever knew. 

It is not iflwuys possible to explain the marvels of 
escape. The man who breaks prisem is, we repeat, in¬ 
spired ; there is something of the star and of the light¬ 
ning Hash in the mysterious gh.'am of flight. The effort 
toward deliverance is no* less surprising than the flight 
toward the sublime ; and people say of an escaped robber: 
“ Ho^ ditl he manage to scale that roof ? ” in the same 
way as they say of Corneille: “Where did he find his 
* qu’il mourut ? ’ ” ^ 

However this may be, Thdnardior, dri]i])ing with per¬ 
spiration, dreiwhcd with rain, with his chjthe.s in rags, his 
hands torn, his ellatws bleeding, and his knees bruised, 
reached what children in their figurative language, call 
the “sharp (idge” of the wall of the ruin, where ho lay 
at full length, and tliere Ids strength failed him, A per¬ 
pendicular wall as lii^h as a three-storied house separated 
him from tlie stivc't. *• 

His ro]>e was^oo short. 

There lie visited, pale, exhaiMi'd, desjiairing. though 
just now so hopeful, still shiehlcal by darkness, but tell¬ 
ing himself that day would soon come ; horrified at the 
thought that lie should shortly lu'ar the neiglAiouring 
clock of St. Paul strike four, the hour wlien the sentry 
would be changQtl, and when he would he. found asleep 
under the hole in /he roof; gazing with stupor, in the 
light of the ]am])s,^it the wet, hlack pavement at such a 
terrible de])th.belor?, — tliat desired and yet terrible pave¬ 
ment wbicli nliant death and which meant liberty. 

'I . 

^ A famous ph Tise iu cue of Corneille's tragcdieSi lueauiug ‘‘ let him 

die.” 
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He asked himself wliether the three accomplices of 
his flight had succeeded, whetlu^ they had heard him, 
> and whether they would come to his help. He listeiie4. 
Excepting a patrol, no one had passed through the street 
since he had heen lying there. Nearly all the market- 
carts from Montreuil, Charoune, Vincennes, and Bercy 
come into town by the line St. Antoine. 

Four o’clock struck. Tln^iiardier trembled,. A few 
minutes later, that terrific and confu.sed noise which fol- 
low.s the discovery of an escape; broke out in the prison. 
The sound of doors o])eniug and shutting, the creak,ing of 
gates on their hinges, the tumult in the giiard-house, and 
the clang of musket-butts on the pavement of the yard.s 
fell upon his ear. Lights flashed past the grated windows 
^of the sleeping-wards, a torch ran along the roof of the 
New Building, and the firemen were calVid out. Their 
helmets, which the torch lit up in the rain, came and 
went along the roofs. At the same time, Thdtiardier saw, 
in tlie direction of the Bastille, a pale light mournfully 
whitening the horizon. 

He was on the top of a wall tern niches wide, lying in 
the pitiless rain, with a gulf on Lis right hand and on his 
left, unable to stir, suflering from the dlSKiness of a pos¬ 
sible fall, and the lu)ri‘or of a certain Vrrest, and his 
thoughts, like the penduhmi of a cha-k, swung from one 
of these ideas to the other: “ Disad if 1 fall, caught if I 
stay.” ' 

In this state of agony. In* suddenly saw, the street 
being still perfectly dark, a man, whorulided along the 
wall.s, and who came from the liu^ Pavde, stop in the 
reci'ss over which Tlidnardier was, afbit were, susiiendcd. 
This man was joined by a second, wh<|j5 walked with simi¬ 
lar caution, then by a third, and then by a fourth. When 
these men nuit, one of them raised the, hfu;]) of the gate 
in the hoarding, and afl four entered the enclosure where 
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the hut stands. They stopped exactly under Thdnardier. 
These men had evidently selected this place in order that 
they might consult together, without being seen by pass- , 
ers-by or the sentry guarding the wicket of La Iforce a 
few paces distant. It must be added also, that the rain 
kept this senifry confined to his box. Thdnardier, unable 
to distinguish their faces, listened to their remarks with 
the desperate attention of a wrt;tch who feels himself lost. 

Something‘like hope shone before his eyes when he 
heard these men talking slang. The first said in a low 
but distinct voice: “ Let’s cut and run. What fake are 
W'e un tjj^here ? ” 

The second replied: — 

^‘It parnys^ haid CTiough to put out the fires of Old 
Harry himself. Ik'sides, the bobbies will be along soon; 
there's a blok* on guard. We shall g(;t smugged here.” 

Two words eni}iloyed. irvjo and icicaillc, which both 
mean “here,” and which belong, the first to the Hash lan¬ 
guage of the barrier, and the second to that of the 
Temple, were rays of light for Ththiardier. l»y iciyo he 
recognized Ihujon, jJtlio was a prowler at the barrier, 
and by Babet, «vho, among all his other trades, 

had been a seco^ld-hand clothes dealer at the Temple. 

The anti<pic^slang of the giJiat century is no longer 
spoken except at the Temple, and indeed, Babet was the 
only man who spoke it in all its purity. Had it not been 
for the icieaWc, Thdnardier could imt have recognized 
him, for he had comi»let(‘ly altered his voice. 

Meantime, thq^tliird man had interfered. 

“ There is no linriy yet; let us w'ait a little. How do 
we know that he d Jes not need our 'V.elp 'i ” 

By this, wlJcli Y<'as only French, Thdnardier recognized 
Montpamassegwho prided himself on understanding every 
slang^dialect, find speaking none of them. 

1 
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As for the fourth man, he held his tongue, hut his 
broad shoulders betrayed him. 'Ijfndiiaidier did not hesi¬ 
tate. It was Gueulemer, ' , 

Brujoii replied almost impetuously, but still in a low 
voice: — 

“ What are yoti ])atti>ring! The boss of the lush-crib 
has not been able to }»ike it. He don’t know tlie time of 
day. It takes a deep file to tear up his shirt and cut his 
sheets in strips to make a rope, to make liulcis in doors, 
screeve fakements, make twirlsi, file his fetb'rs through, 
hang his rope out of the window; to put Ijiiiisedf,away 
and disguise himself 1 Tlie old chap can’t have, done it, 
for he don’t know beans.” 

Babet added, still in tliat good classic slang which 
Poiailler and Cartouche s})()k(', and wbicli is to the bold, 
new, highly coloured slang which l>rujon ysed, what the 
language of Racine is to that of Aiidrd Chenier: — 

“Your boss-cove must have beim nabbed in the act. 
Yon have to be fly. lie is only an a])prentice. He’s been 
bamboozled by a crusher, perhajjs by a nark, W'ho x>If>ycd 
the fool. Ijcnd a. lug, Montx)arnassf'-. Do you hear those 
shouts in the prison? You saw all diose ghms. He's 
tumbled, I say! Well, he will get with twenty 
stretches. I don’t funk.‘ I am no cowa^^, as everybody 
knows, but there is nothing to be done but to make tracks; 
if 'we don’t, we shall have to dance. Don’t bo shirty, 
but come along with us. Let’s liijuor up tegether.” 

“Friends must not be left in the lurch,” growled 

Montparnasse. t; 

“1 tell you he’s been put away.” veplied Brujon, “and 
at the present moment the l)ully-bos\ is n’t worth a cent. 
We can do nothing for him, so let n\ cub stick. I feel 
every moment ns if a reeler were running fne in.” 

Mont]jarnasse made hut a feeble resistaftce; tbe'‘tmth 
is that these four me$, with the fidelity of rascals, who 
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never desert each otlicr, had prowled round La Force 
all night long, in s})ito yf the peril they incurred, in the 
hope of secijig Thdtiarrtier aj)])(!ar on the top of some 
wlftl. But the night, which hecame really too fine, a 
down-pom wliich rinidered all the streets deserted, the 
Jold which oyerpowiired them, their drii)ping clothes, 
their worn-out shoes, the alarming noises which had 
broken out in the ])rison, the hours which had elapsed, 
the patrols* tlu'jy had met, the hope which departed and 
the fear that returneil, — all urgi^d them to beat a retri'at. 
Mout}>arnasse himself, who was perhaps Thdiiardier’s 
son-in-law in a certain smise, yielded, and in a moment 
they^ouid lx; gone. Tluinardier gasped on his wall as 
the shipwrecked crew of the “Medusa” did on their raft, 
when they saw the ship which they had sighted, fade 
away on the hjin/on. 

He dared not call to them; a cry might be heard and 
ruin everything ; but he had an idea, a last idea, an ins]ii- 
ration,-—he took from his pocket the end of Brujon’s 
rope, which he had detached from the chimney of the 
New Building, and llyig it into the enclosure. It fell 
at their feet* / - 

“ A widow! ” ' Babet. 

“My tortoi.se !said Brujon. 

“ The bully-boss is tlicro.” said Montparnasse. 

They lookcal u[). Tluhianlier thrust out his head a little. 

“Quick,” sfii(kMontparnasse; “have you the other end 
of the rope, Biiijou 1" 

“ Yes.” 

“Tie the two onifs together; we will throw the rope, to 
him. He can fasten A to the wall, a'hd it will be long 
enough for him|l.o ofme down.” 

“ Thdnardier \^nturcd to raise his voice: — 

“ I am^ frozen.'i 

J A rope. ^ Ibid. 
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“ We ’ll warm you up.” 

I cannot stir.” I 

' “ Let yourself slide ; we will ratch you.” 

My hands are numb.” 

“ Only just fasten the rope to the wall.” 

“ 1 can't.” 

One of us inu.st go up,” said Montparnasse. 

“Three .stories !” ejaculated Jlrujon. 

An old plaster conduit pipe, which hf.d served as a 
rliinmey for a stove formerly; use^l in the shanty, ran 
along the wall almost to the spot where Thdnardier was 
lying. This pipe, even then full of cracks and holes, 
has since fallen, but the marks of it are SLui'to be 
seen. 

It was very narrow. 

“We might climb up by that,” said Montparnasse. 

“ Ily that pipe ? ” exclaimed JBabet; “ a bloke ? Oh, no, 
it would take a kid.” 

“ Yes, a kitl,” said Brujon. 

“Where can we find a brat?” said Oueulemer. 

“Wait a minute,” said Montpivnassei “I’ve got just 
the article.” , • 

He opened the door in the hoari;'^g softly, assured 
himself that there wa» no one pas.sing through the street, 
went out, shut the door cautio\isly aftur him, and ran off 
in the direction of the Bastille. Seven f)r eight minutes 
elapswd, — eight thousand centuries to I’licbiardier; Babet, 
Brujon, and Gueuleraer did not open tbeii lips. At last 
the door opened again, and IHontparnasse entered, pant- 
iiig, and leading Oavroche. The min continued to make 
the street coui])letdiy deserted. V 

Little Oavroche stepped into the\cncli’>.sure and looked 
calmly at tjie faces of those ruffians.J The rain was 
dripping from his hair. Gueuleiner said to him>— 

“ Brat, are you a (lau ? ” 
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Gavroche sliruggecl'liij shoulders and replied: — 

“A kid like lue is a cov^o, and coves like you are kids.” 

The brat rattles his boue-box well! ” exclaimed Babet. 

'1 

“ Parisian young uns are u]) to snuff,” added Brujon. 

“ What do you want ? ” said (iavroche. 

Montparnasse answered; — 

“ Climb up that pipe.” 

“With this widow,” said Babet. 

“ And strap the tortoise,” ^ continued Brujon. 

“At the top of the wall,* added Babet. 

“To the cross-bar of the window,” said Brujon. 

“What next?” asked Gavroche. 

“ Here it is,” said C4ueuleiner. 

The gutter-snipe examined the ro])e, the chimney, the 
wall, and the window, gave that indescribable and dis¬ 
dainful smack yf the lips which signifies, “ That all! ” 

“ There is a man up there whom you must save,” cuDr. 
tinued Montparnasse. 

“ Will you do it ? ” said Brujon. 

“Donkey!” replied tho lad, as if the question seemed 
to him ridicu.jus. Ai'^ he took off' his shoes. 

Gneuloinef seized (' .ivr<'"he l»y one arm, placed him on 
the roof of the ntv, whose mouldering planks bent 
under the boy’s ^‘-ight, .and handed him the rope, which 
Brujon had knoLtcd together during the absence of l\font- 
parnasse. The urchin turned to the chimney, which it 
was an easy ta,-k to enter, thanks to a big crack ^lose 
to the roof. Just as he was going to ascend, Thi'uardier, 
who saw safety and life approaching, le.ancd over the edge 
of the wall; the ^rst ^ight of day struck white on his 
forehead, bathei. lu ■lA'oat, his livid * cheek-bones, his 
sharp, savage .d his ’oristliug gray beard, and 

Gavroche recogr, tzod him. 

“ My ! ” said he, “ it’s my fatl^r. OR, well, that 

* Tie the rope* 

TOL. IV.—‘14 • * 
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tyon’t stop me! ” And taking thfl rope between his teeth, 
he resolutely began the ascent. 

He reached the top, straddled across the old wall as 
if it had been a horse, and fastened the rope securely to 
the topmost cross-bar of the window. A moment after, 
Tliduardier was in the street. So soon as he touched 
the pavement, so soon as he felt himself out of danger, 
he was no longer wearied, chilled, or trcninling; the ter¬ 
rible things from which he had escaped vanished like 
smoke. All that strange, fierf e intellect was re-aroused, 
and stood erect and free, ready to march onward. The 
first remark this man made was: — v* 

“ Well, whom are we to eat ? ” 

It is unnecessary to explain the moaning of this fright¬ 
fully transparent word, which signified at once to kill, to 
assassinate, and to rob. The real meaning of to eat is to 
devour. 


“We must get into hiding,” said Brujon. “Let’s make 
quick work of it, and then part at once. There was an 
affair that looked well in the Hue Plurnet,— a deserted 
street, a solitary house, an old ru.jty gate leading into a 
garden, and lone women.” 

“Well, why not? ” asked Th^nardiiT,. 

“Your titter^ Epo'nine went to look at the thing, 
answered Babet. 

“And she gave Magnon a biscuit,” added Brujon; 
“ thele’s nothing to be done there.” 

“The titter’s no bounder,”^ said Thduardier. “Still, 
we must see to it.” , 

“ Yes, yes,” Brujon remarked; ‘hwe must see to it." 

Not one of these men see.med t\ notice Gavroche, who 


during this colloquy was sitting <on oijj.e of the fence- 
posts ; he waited some minutes, perhapsiin the hope that 


his father would tnru to 
again, saying: — 


him, then he {)ut on his shoes 


> Uiii 


•Fool 
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“ Is that all ? You ft'llows don’t want me any more, I 
suppose. I ’v3 got you put of the scrape now. I’m off. 
I<r^ust go and wake my brats.” 

And he went off. 

The five men left the enclosure, one after the other. 

When Gavroche had disappeared round the corner of 
the Rue des R^lets, Babet took Thenardier on one side. 

” Did you noiicc that brat ? ” he asked. 

“ What brat ? ” 

“ The kid who climbed up the waii and handed you the 
rope.” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I fancy it’s your son.” 

“Nonsense,” said Thenardier; “do you think so?* 



BOOK vn. 


SLiVNG. 


CHAPTEE I 

ITS OKIOli^ 

s 

P IGRITTA is a terrible word It ;os birth to a whole 
world, la pegre, for which read ruhhery; and a 
hell, la p^grenne, for which read hunger. Hence indo-. 
lence is a mother, and has a son, rohhery^^and a daugliter,^ 
hunger. Where are we now? In the region of slang. 
What is slang ? It is at once a nation and an idiom; it 
is robbery under its two heads, ~ jk '])le and language. 
Four-and-thirty }^ars ago, when mirrator of this grave 
and sombre history introduced into the niddle of a work ^ 
written with the same object as this onj^, a robber speak¬ 
ing slang, tfiere was amazement and clamour “ Why I 

I 

1 Tho^Last Daj of a Coudemnod Maa. 
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what f slang I Why, slajig is a frightful thing I It is the 
language of the chain-gang, of hulks and prisons, of every¬ 
thing that'is most abominable in society! ” etc. 

"We could never understand objections of this nature. 
Since theii, two jiowerful romance-writers, one of whom 
was a profound observer of the human heart, the other an 
intrepid frienc of the people, — Balzac and Euglme Sue, — 
having ma^e <\cir rascals talk in their natural tongue, as 
the author of d The Liist Day of a Condemned Man ” did 
in 1828, the same object-ions were raised. People re¬ 
peated: “What do writers mean by this repulsive dia¬ 
lect ? Slang is odious! Slang makes us shudder! ” 

Who denies it? Of oourse it does. 

* If a wound, a gulf, or a society are to be probed, is it 
considered a mistake to drive the probe too deep ? W’e 
liave always tjiought that it "was sometimes an act of 
courage, and, at the very least, a simple and useful action, 
worthy of the sympathetic attention which duty accepted 
and performed deserves. Why should we not explore 
and study everything, and why stop mid-way ? To stop 
is the function of the T^robe, and not of the prober. 

■ Certainly* it is nei'iier an attractive nor an easy task 
to search the low ',st di‘y)ths of social order, where the 
ea’ith leaves off and mud begins, tc^ grope in those slimy 
waters, to pursue, seize, and fling quivering on the pave¬ 
ment, that abject idiom which drips with filth when thus 
brought to liglit, that ])ustulous vocabulary, each wtird of 
which seems an unclean ring of a monster of the mud and 
darkness. Nothing is more painful than to contemplate 
thus, in its nudity, by the light of thought, the frightful 
vermin swarm o! slang. It seems, in lact, as if you had 
just plucked frtfm its sewer a sort of horrible Iteast made 
for the night. You seem to see a frightful, living, and 
bristling’ polypus, which shivers, n^oves, Irembles, de¬ 
mands the shadow again, menaces, and glares. One word 
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resembles a claw, another a lustKless and bleeding eye; 
some phrases seem to snap like the pincers of a crab. All 
this is alive with the hideous vitality of things which are 
organized out of disorganization. 

Now, when did horror begin to exclude study ? When 
did disease drive away the physician ? Cm we imagine 
a naturalist who would refuse to examiiie a viper, a bat, 
a scorpion, a scolopendra, or a tarantula, ai d throw them 
back into their darkness, saying: “ Fie! now ugly they 
are!" The thinker who should turn away from slang 
would resemble a surgeon who turned away from jin ulcer 
or a wart. He would be a philologist liesita+h»g to exam¬ 
ine a fact of language, a philosopher hesitating to scruti¬ 
nize a fact of humanity. For, let us say to those who* 
do not know it, slang is at once a literary phenomenon 
and a social result. What is slang, pru,perly so called ? 
It is the language of misery. 

Here we may, perhaps, be stopped; the fact may be 
generalized, which is sometimes a way of attenuating it. 
We may be told that every trade, every profession, we 
might also say all the accidents Vf the social hierarchy, 
and all forms of intelligence, have V^'ir slanA. The mer¬ 
chant who talks about MontjKllier in'S^emand, Marseilles 
fine qualitij ; the brolfer who talks about carrying stock 
and going long; the gambler who sa)is, pique, repique, 
and capote; the bailiff of the Norman Isles, who says, 
the fibffee cannot make any claim on the fruits of the fee 
during the hereditary seizure of the realty hy the tenant; 
the playwright who says, the piece vxts ^goosed; the actor 
who says, it fell fiat; the philosoj|her who says, phenom¬ 
enal triplicity; the sportsman who talks of a covey of 
partridges, a leash of vjoodcocks; the p\'renologist who 
talks of amativeness, combativeness, secret\veness; the in- 
fantry soldier who talks about Bnmn Bess; the dragoon 
who says my gee (Lorse); the fencing-master who says, 
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tierce, carte, disengage ^ the printer who says, hold a 
chapel; all — printer, f'^ncing-master, dragoon, infantry 
icaii.^ phrenologivSt, sj)ortsnian, philosopher, actor, play¬ 
wright, gambler, stock-broker, and merchant —talk slang. 
The painter who say.s, my grinder; the attorney who 
says, my gutitr-Junqic.r ; the barber wlio says, my clerk ; 
and the cob’urn- wlio .says, my scrub, — all talk slang. 
Strictly speckijig, and if we are preci.se, all the different 
ways of saying right and left, the sailor’s larboard and 
starboard, the scene-shifter's off-side and prompt-side, and 
the parcon’s V.,pistle-sidc and (xospel-side, are slang. There 
is the slang of the affected lady as there was the slang of 
the would-be learned lady. 'The Hotel de Kambouillet 
bordered on the Court of Miracles. There is the slang of 
duchesses, as is proved by this sentence, written in a 
note by a very great lady and very pretty woman : “ You 
will find lots of reasons in this scrawl why 1 should take 
my own head.” Diplomatic ciphers are slang; the pon¬ 
tifical chancery, writing 26 for “Homo,” grkztntgzyal for 
“ Envoy,” and ab/xustgrnogrkzu tu XI. for “ the Duke of 
Modena,” talks slang.^^ The niediieval physicians who, in 
referring to carrots, adishes, and turnips, said opoponach, 
per/roschinwii, r ptitalmtis, draeatholicum aiigelorurn, 
and postmegorum talked slang. T^e sugar-manufacturer 
who talks of clarified, lumps, molasses,'bastard, common, 
burned, loaf, — this honest manufacturer talks slano. A 
certain school of critics, who twenty years ago .said, 
“ half Shak.speare’s works are puns and plays upon 
words,” spoke slang. The poet and the artist who, with 
profound meaning, would call M. Montmorency a 
Philistine, if h; were not a connoisseur in verses and 
staiues, talk sl.*ng. The classic Academician who calls 
flowers Hora, tlie fruits Pomona, the sea fileptune, love 
lames, beauty charms, a horse a clfirger, the white or 
tricolour cockade the rose of Bellona, the three-cornered 
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hat {he triangle of Mar^, — that classic Academician 
talks slang. Algebra, medicine, and botany have their 
slang. The language employed on shipboard — thajb ad* 
niirable sea-talk, wliich is so comjdete and so pictur¬ 
esque, which Jean Bart, Diuiuesne, Sud'ren, and Duperrd 
spoke, which is mingled with the straiuing7t(»f the riggijig, 
the sound of speaking-lrum])ets, the clai^' of hoarding- 
irons, the roll of the sea, the wind, the gal ,/«id the can- ' 
noil — is a heroic and brilliant slang, wliich is to the 
ferocious slang of robbers whal the lion is to the jackal. 

All this is perfectly true ; but, wliatever wt- may ray, this 
mode of comprehending the word “ slang an exten¬ 
sion which everybody will not lie preyiared to admit 
For our part, we reserve to the word its ancient, precise, 
circumscribed, and settled meaning, and we restrict slang 
to slang. The true slang, the slang ]irei-eminent, if the 
two words can be coupled thus, the iinmeniorial slang 
which was a kingdom, is nothing else, we repeat, than 
the ugly, anxious, cunning, treacherous, venomous, cruel, 
e([uivocal, vile, profound, and fatal language of misery. 
There is, at the extremity of all V)asi‘meiit and all mis¬ 
fortune, a final de])th of miseT^- w^j^icli revolts, and re¬ 
solves to contend with the whole mal^^of fortunate facts 
and reigning rights, — a frightful struggle, in which, at 
one moment crafty at another v’oleiit, at once savage 
and unwholesome, it uttaeVs thr, social order with pin¬ 
pricks through vice, and w't'. stunning 'blows through 
crime. For the nece.ssities i f this struggle, misery has 
invented a fighting lajgu,*v,e, wbicli called slang. 

To keep afloat, and rescue fropi oblivion, above the 
gulf, were it only a fragment of any laiij^age which man 
has spoken, and whicli would otherwise U 3 lost, — that is 
to say, one of the elements, good or had,'of which civil¬ 
ization is composed liOT by which it is comydicated,—is to 
extend the data of social observation and to serve civil- 
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i?ation itself Plautusrendered this service, whether 
voluntarily or involuntarily, by making two Carthaginian 
soldiers speak Phoiiiiciah; Molibrc also rendered it by 
making so many of his characters talk Levantine and all 
sorts of dialects. Here objectiuus crop out afresh: 
Phoenician, ai’‘ right! Levantine, very good! and even 
dialect, let it ,>ass ; for tlu5se are languages which have 
belonged to jru^tions or proviiKje.s!. ]»ut slang 1 Of what 
service is it to preserve slang ? What is the use of help¬ 
ing slang “ to survive ” ? 

To th’S we will reply in one word. Assuredly, if the 
language w'i.ich a nation or a province has spoken is 
worthy of interest, the language; sj)okeu by misery is still 
more worthy of attention and study. 

This is the language which has been spoken in France, 
for instance, in > more than four centuries, not only by 
one form of misery, but by all misery, — by every possible 
form of human misery. 

then, w'e insist upon it, the study of social de- 
formi^eai and infiruiities, and the pointing of them out 
for cure, is not a task i i which choice is permitted. The 
historian of* manner;'and ideas has a mission no less 
austere than the li'ftorian of events. The latter has the 
surface of civilization, the strugglt's of crowned heads, 
the births of jsriuces, the marriages of kings, battles, 
assemblies, great public men, open revolutions, — all the 
external part; the other historian has the interirfr, the 
basis, the peojde who labour, suffer, and wait, oppressed 
woman, the dying child, the secret warfare between man 
and man, ob.scure ferocities, prejudices, conventional ini¬ 
quities, the sub,i.erTancan couseipicnccs of the law, the 
secret evolutioiRs of si.uls, the indistinct tremors of multi¬ 
tudes, those who die of hunger, the bare-footed, the bare- 
armed, the disinherited, the orjilians* the unhappy, the 
infamous, and all the ghosts that wander in darkness. 
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He must go down with his heart full of charity and 
severity alike, as a brother and as a judge, into those 
impenetrable casemates where 'crawl i)ell-mell those w^o 
bleed and those who wound, those who w’eej) and those 
who curse, those who fast and those wlio devour, those 
who endure evil and those w’ho coniini^'^ it. Are the 


duties of the historians of hearts and s ails inferior to 
those of the historians of outward facts ? we believe 
that Dante has less to s.iy than Mackiavelli ? Is the 
underside of civilization, because it is deeper and more 
gloomy, less important than the ujiper? ,I)o know 
the mountain thorouglily if we do not knoW’ the cavern ? 

Lot us note, by the way, that from our previous re¬ 
marks a distinct sejiaration, which does not exist in our 
mind, might be inferred between the two classes of his¬ 
torians. No one is a good liistorian of tko patent, visible, 
striking, and public life of a people, unless he is at the 
same time and to a certain extent the historian of their 


deep and hidden life ; and no one is a good historian of 
the interior unless he can be, whenever it is required, 
the historian of the exterior alsA The history of man¬ 
ners and ideas permeates tlie •hisevy of evfents, and the 
opposite of this is also true. Th^ are two different' 
orders of facts which correspond to each other, are al¬ 
ways linked together, and often give rise one to the , 
other. All the features which Providence traces on the 


surfsfce of a nation have their gloomy but distinct par¬ 
allels in the depths; and all convulsions of the depths 
produce upheavings on the surface. As true history is 
a mixture of all things, the genuine historian is inter¬ 
ested in everything. 

Man is not a circle with but one rentre; he is an 
ellipse with two foci. Facts are the one, and .ideas the 
other. * ( 

Slang is nothing but a dressing-ropm where language, 
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having some wickeJ action to perform, disguises itself. 
It puts on these word-masks, these rags of metaphor. 
In this way it becomes horrible. 

It can scarce be recognized. Is it really the French 
language, the great human tongue ? Here it is, ready to 
go upon the si.^ge and take up the cue of crime, suited 
for all parts in i he repertory of evil. It no longer walks, 
♦but shambles \ i ^ limps upon the crutch of the Court of 
Miracles, — a ci»itch which may be metamorj)hosed into 
a club; its name is Vagi^ucy. All the spectres, its 
dressers, ha%'./uade up its face; it crawls and stands 
erect, with th*' double movement of the reptile. It is 
henceforth ready fur any part; it has been made to squint 
by the forg(!r, has been verdigrised by the poisoner, 
blackened by the soot of tlie incendiary, and rouged by 
the murderer. 

When you listen with honest men at the door of 
Bociety, you catch the dialogue of those outside. You 
distinguish questions and answers. You hear, without 
comprehending it, a hideous murmur, sounding almost 
liice human accents, but more like a yell than like speech. 
It is slang. *The wtyJs rre deformed, stamped with a 
sort of fantastic b otiulity. You fancy that you hear 
hydras convcrsiug. • 

It is uniutelligibility in darkness. It gnashes its 
teeth, and talks in wliispers, supi)lementing the gloom by 
'ni*ystery. Tlii.re is darkness in misfortune, and greater 
darkness still in crime; these two darknesses amalga¬ 
mated, compose slang Tliere is obscurity in the atmos¬ 
phere, obscurity in deeds, obscurity in voices. It is a 
horrible, toad-llm toi.gue, which gdua, comes, hops, 
crawls, slavers, and moves monstrously in that vast gray 
mist composed of rain, night, hunger, vice, falsehood, 
injustice, nudity, suffocation, and winter, 'Cfrhich is the 
high noon of the wretched, 
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Let us have compassion on Uie chastised. Alas ! whal 
are we ourselves ? Who am I, who si)eak to you ? Who 
are you, who listen to me ? Whence do we come, ^nd 
is it quite sure that we did nothing before we were born ? 
The earth is not without re.semblance to a jail. Who 
knows whether man be not the tickot-</leave of Divine 
justice ? Look closely at life. It is soi constituted that 
we feel a sense of punishment everywhei'e.. 

Are you what is called a hapi)y u;an ? Well, you 
are sad every day. Kacli day has its gi’’eat grief or its 
small anxiety. Ye.sterday you tremble^i for „a health 
which is dear to you, to-day you fear for Vjvmr own ; to¬ 
morrow it will be a monetary anxiety, the day after, the 
diatribe of a slanderer, and the day after that Jigain, the 
nnsfortune of some friend; tlien the weather, then some- 
thing broken or lf)st, or a pleasure for which your con¬ 
science and your backbone rej)roach you; or, again, the 
course of public affairs, — to say nothing of heart-pangs. 
And so it goes on. One cloud is dispelled, another forms. 
There is hardly one day in a hundred of real joy and 
bright sunshine. And you are of tliat small number 
who are happy! As for otV.er rjen, the -stagnation of 
night rests upon them. 

Thoughtful minds rarely use the expressions: “the 
happy and the unhappy.” In this world, which is evi¬ 
dently the antechamber to another, there are no happy 
beirt^s. 

The true human division is thus: the luminous and 
the shady. To diminish the nuinl.cr of the shady and 
increase that of the luminous, that is the object. That is 
w'hy we cry : “ Education ! Knowlcdg > ! ” To learn to 
read is to light the fire; every syllable' spelled out is a 
spark. 

When we say 'ight, however, xve do not necessarily 
mean joy. Men suffer in the light. Excess of light 
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bums; the flame is the" enemy of the wing. To burn 
without ceasing to fly, tlmt is the prodigy of genius. 

When you know and’when you love, you will still 
suffer. The day is born in tears. The luminous weep, 
if only for those in darkness. 



CHAPTER n. 


ITS KOOTS. 


S LANG is the language of those who ,dwell in daik-*^ 
ness. 


Thought is affected in its gloomiest def ths, and social 
philosophy is impelled to its most poiguaw^ meditations, 
in the presence of this enigmatic dialect, which is at once 
blighted, and in a state of revolt. Herein we see a visi¬ 
ble chastisement. Every syllable is, as ii were, branded* 
The words of the vulgar tongue apjiear in it, as if shriv¬ 
elled and hardened by the hangman’*; red-hot irons. 
Some of them seem to be still smoking. Some ]»hrases 
produce upon you the effect of a robber’s lleur-de-lised 
shoulder suddenly laid bare. Ideas almost refuse to be 
expressed by these ticket-of-leave-substantives. The 
metaphors are at times so shameless that you feel that 
they have worn fetters. ‘ v 

Still, in spite of all this, and in ■consequence of all 
this, this strange dialect has by rights its own place in 
that great impartial museum, where there is room for 
the rusty copper coin as well as for the gold medal, and 
which is called literature. Slang, whether people admit 
it or no, has its syntax and its poetry. It is a language. 
If, by the deformity of certain words, we see that it has 
been chewed by IV^andrin, we feel froriTlhe splendour of 
certain inetonyms that Villon spoke it.' That exquisite 
and famous line: — 


B:it wher^^ are the rhows of veeter-year ? ” 
(Mais ou soul les neiges d’antau ?) 
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is a verse of slaiig. “ i^ntan ” (ante annum) is a word 
of beggars' slang which signified “ the past year, ” and, 
by extension, ‘ formerly* Five-and-thirty years ago, 
on the’departure of the great chain-gang, in 1827, there 
might be read in one of the dungeons of Bicetre this 
maxim, scratched with a nail upon the wall by a king 
of mendicants condemned to the galleys: “ Les dabs 
^d’antan trimaient siempre pour la pierre du Coiisre, ” 
which means': “»The kings of former days used always 
to go to be ar^/oiuted. ” Is the opinion of that king, 
anointing meant the ga.lle)’'s. 

The word .i/caradc, which expresses the departure of 
a heavy coach at a gallop, is attributed to Villon, and is 
worthy of him. This word, which strikes fire with all 
four of its feet, sums up in a masterly onomatopoeia 
the whole of Lafontaine’s admirable line: — 


From^i purely literary point of view, few studies would 
l>e more curious or fertile than that of slang. It is an 
entire language within a language, a. sort of sickly graft 
which has prc'duced a vegetation, a parasite which has 
its roots in the ol-/ Gallic trunk, and whose sinister 
foliage crawls up the whole of one side of the language. 
This is what may be called the first, the vulgar aspect of 
slang. But to those who study language as it should be 
^4udied,— that I.s to say, as geologists study the eartii,— 
slang appears like a veritable alluvial deposit. Ac¬ 
cording as we dig more or less deeply, we find in slang, 
below the old popiClar French, Provenc^al, Spanish, Ital¬ 
ian, Levantine, t^at language of the Mefliterranean ports, 
English and German, the Komance tongue, in its three 
varieties of French, Italian, and Romanesque Romance, 
Latin, and, finally, Basque and Celtic- It iS a deep and 
strange formation, a subterranean structure built up in 
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common by all the wretched. » Each accursed race has 
deposited its stratum, eacli sufiering has dropped its 
stone there, each lieart has gr^en its pebble. A mul¬ 
titude of wicked, low, or irritated souls, wlio ‘passed 
through life, and have faded into eternity, linger there 
almost entire, and are to some extent stilVt^isible, in the 
shape of some monstroiis word. 

Do you want Spanish ? Old Gotliic slang swarms with • 
it. Thus we have hoffette, “ a box ” on; the ear, which 
comes from hofeton; vantam, “ a wiiuTk^w ” (afterward 
vanterne), from vantana ; <jat, “ a cat,” £]^)m (jato; acitCy 
“ oil, ” from aceyte. Do you want Italiapr? We have 
spade, “ a sword, ” which comes from spada; and carvel 
“ a boat,” which comes from cnravclla. From the Eng¬ 
lish we have hichot, “ the bisliop;” raille, “ a spy,” from 
rascal, “ rascallion ; ” pilche, “ a case, ” ^frorn pilchcr, “ a 
scabbard. ” Of German origin are calner, “ tlie waiter, ” 
kellner, hers, '' the master,” herzny, or “ duke.” Would you 
have Latin ? Here are frangir, “ to })reak, ” from frangere ; 
affurer,** to steal, ” from/ar; oxnlcadhie, “ a chain,” from 
catena. There is one word wiiich nsappears in every 
continental language, with a r-ort <if mysU.rious power 
and authority, and that is the \iO'k^magnns. Scotland 
makes of it, for instance, mac, which designates the 
chief of the clan, Mac-Farlane, Mac-Cullumore, the great 
Farlane, the great Cullummore,^ slang reduces it to mack, 
afterward Meg, —that is to say, the “ T»city. ” Do you 
wish for llas(jue ? Here is gahisto, “ the devil, ” which 
is derived from gaiztoa, “bad,” and sorgahnn, “good¬ 
night,” which comes from galxm, “ g(^)d-evening. ” In 
Celtic we find ht'avin, “a handkerchief,” derived from 
hlavet, “ running water; ” menesse, “ a woman ” (in a bad 
sense), from meinec, “ full of stones; ” ha^rant, “ a stream, ” 
from harnriton, “ fountain;” gojfeur, “a lock.smith," 

^ It mofit be noted* however* that in Celtic mac means son. 
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from goff, " a blacksmith ; " and guednuze, “ death, ” which 
comes from guenn-du, “ wliite and black. ” Lastly, do 
you wish for a l)it of histox-y ? Slang calls a crown piece 
“ the klaltcse, ” in memory of the coin which was cur¬ 
rent aboard Maltose galleys. 

In additioi. to the ])lnlol(^gical origins indi(*aled, slang 
has other and yet more natural roots, which issue, so to 
speak, directly from the human mitid itself. 

In the first']’lace, there is the direct creata)n of words. 
It is the myste/y of language to paint with wftrds which 
have, we know not how or why, faces. This is the 
primitive foundation of all human language, or wdiat 
might he called the granite. Slang swarms with words 
of this kind, immediate words, created all of one piece, 
it is impossible to say when or by wlioni, without ety¬ 
mologies, analogies, or derivatives,— solitary, harharons, 
sometimes hideous words, wlii(;h have a singular ]io^er 
of expression, and are alive. The executioner, Jack 
Ketch ; the forest, Ic auhri; fear, flight, fiuik ; the foot¬ 
man; the general, prefect, or minister, riiaraoh, 
the boss; and tlie devil. Old Jlarry ,—nothing can he 
stranger tlian these words, which mask and yet reveal. 
Some of them, Old Marry, for instance, are at the same 
time grotesque and terrible, and produce the effect of a 
Cyclopean grimace. 

In the second place, there is metaphor. It is the 
peculiarity of .. language which wishes to say every¬ 
thing and yet conceal everytliing, to ahoinid in figures. 
Metaphor is an enigma in which the robber who is 
scheming 'r plot, , ',r the prisoner who is arranging an 
escape, take refuge. No idiom is nture metaphorical 
than slang; ddvisser Ic coco (to unscrew the eocoanut), “ to 
twist the neck tortillcr (to wriggle), “ to eat etre gerbe 
(to be booked), “ to he tried; ” un rat ^little Jinakesinan), 
“ a stealer of bread; ” il iansquine, “ it rains, ”—a strik- 

vbL. IV, — 15 • 
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ing antique figun?, wliicli bear.^;''' tf» some extent its date 
with it, assimilates the long, ohlniue lines of rain with 
the serried, sloping j)ikes of the lansquenets, and contains 
in one word the poi»ular adage, " It is raining pitchf\)rks. ” 
Sumetinu's, in proportion as slang moves fiom the first 
to the second stage*, words ])ass from tj»e' savage and 
primitive state to the metaphorical sense. The devil 
ceases to lii*. “ Old Harry,” and ])eeonK‘s “ the haker,” or 
he w'ho put.:, ]t(!ople in tlu* oven. Thijj is wittier, hut 
not so grand; something like Itaeine nfti"' Corneille, or 
Euripides after .dvsehyliis. Simie slang .plirasi;s which 
helong to both periods, and liave, at once a liarbaric and a 
meia])horieal diaracter, resi'iuble ])liantusmagories: Lea 
soTifvcur.'i vont tiuUiriier Irs tjifils a hf I tine (Tlie night- 
hawks are going to claim tits* by the light of the moon). 
Tills passes before tlie mind like a group of spectres. 

know not \Yliat we sec. In tlie third place, there 
is expedii'iicv: slang lives upon the language. It uses 
it as it pleases, dips into it at random, and when the 
neciissity arises, eontiucs itself to altering it summarily 
ami coarsely. Sometimes, with tlie ordinary words thus 
deformed and complicated wd'h ])urc slang,- ]>icturesque 
phrases are formed, in wdiich wo feel tlie mixture of the 
two preceding elements, direct creation and metaphor: 
le cab jasjiinc; je mrivTomie que la roulette P'mtin trime 
dans le sahri (the tyke i»att(*rs; I sus]u*ct tliat the Paris 
trap is passing through-tho wood); le dal, est sini'c, lada- 
hvyc est 7iierlo ussier e, la fee est hat ire (tlic daddy is a flat, 
the burk i.s fly, and the titter is a whole team and a 
horse to let). Usually, in order to ■ .jirow listeners off 
the track, slang confines itself to adding to every word in 
the sentence without distinction, an ignoble tail, a termin¬ 
ation in ailUy oryue, ieryuc, or uehe. Thus : Vouzicryue 
truuvatlle bouoryu&j:e yiyotmitchc ? (l)oery youery tindery 

1 Steal horses. 
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thatery leggery ofory muttony goodery?) This was a 
remark made hy Carlourh a jailer, iii order to learu 
whether the sum oltered lor his esenpf* suited him. 

The termination in vmr has l^eeii very recently added. 

Slang, being tlie idiom (»f corruption, is itstdf quickly 
corrupted. M/ireover, as it always seeks to liide itself 
so soon as it feels that it is understood it ^'•ausforms 
-itself. Contrary to all other vegetation, e\e y sunbeam 
which falls on it. kills whatever it ttuiehes. < hence slang 
undergoes a cuustant jirecess of decomposition and ro- 
composit’'^>n, an obscure and ra}>id labour W'hich never 
ceases. It c.G»c*rs mure ground in ten years than Ian- 
guage does in ten eentnries. Thus Inrlaii (liead) Li*comes 
lartif; (jail (a horse, tit), jaje fcrfuiichc (strawu 

(sti'ommel); )noinijnan{ (akidb 'iiumtai/iLe ; 
(clothes) (clohhei.). ^/'/o/sycc.s'; i"h'i<ja>‘ (the chureh) (hum- 
hox) I'cjTujevir ; and coluhre (the, neck) (serag) coUAi. 
The devil is first (jidiiato, then Ic ralnniin, and next the 
‘ “ baker;” a priest is ratirho/L ta devil-dodger), and then 
sanglicr (a patrie.o); a dagger is the (chive), 

next a ,swm?, and lastly a linjrc; the police are raiiles 
(reelers), theijr?’ua.ss//ts (c-ais1u rs), tlnui marchands de lacd 
(braccdet merchants), then ccxpiri/ra (bobbies), and lastly 
cagnes (cops); tlie executioner is (.Tack Ki'tcli), then 
Chariot, then the atigcur, and then the hccquillard (old 
rrmu). In tluf seventeenth ctuitury, to fight was to 
wallop;” in ihe nineteenth, it is “ to chaw a man all 
up;” but there liave been twenty different names be¬ 
tween these two extremes. Cartomdie’s talk would be 
Hebrew to La,cena.re. All tin; words <'t tl.'is language 
are perpetually mgagea in flight, like the meu who 
use them. 

Still, from time to time, and owing to this very move¬ 
ment, the old slang reappears and becomes new again. 
It has its head-quarters, where it holds its ground. The 
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Temple preserved the slang of the seventeenth century, 
and llicetre, Avlien it was a prison, that of Thunes (the 
beggars). ''J’Ih.'to the termination in anche of the old 
Thuuers (mendleants) (tould he heard : Boi/unchetf-tuJ (Do 
you drink ?) Jf (ile believes). ^Dut perpetual 

motion none the less rejuains the law. 

If the ’>liilo.so])lier suceei'ds in fi.xing moncntarily, for 
the ])urpos.' of observation, this language, wliieh is in-*' 
cessantly evaporating, he falls into sorro.vful and useful 
meditation. No study is more elheaeiou/^ or moie fertile 
and instructive. Tlune is not a mctajdior o” an ety¬ 
mology in slang Avhich does not "ontain a le sson. Among 
those men, to Jiohi nmans to hud. They “fight” a 
di.serise ; cunning is their sti'ongth. 

'With them the idea of man is not separated from the 
idea of a sliadow. Night is called h( ffinjin' (darkmans), 
ahd man, rovtjvx-: man is a derivative of night. 

They have fornu'd the liabit of regarding society as an 
atmosphere which kills them, as a fatal force,: and they 
talk of llndr lilitu-ty as we should speak of our health. 
A man under arn'st is a “sick man;" a man who is 
sentenced is a “ corpse. ” 

The most terribh; thing for the ])risoncr within' the 
four stone walls whicli form Ins s('j)ulchre, is a sort of 
freezing eliastitv, and he,nc,e lie alwavs calls the dun- 
geori the In that funereal jdacc, outside life 

" I 2 

always ap])(;aTS under its most smiling as]iect. The 
jirisuner lias irons on his feet. 'I'ou may perhaps fancy 
tliat he thinks how peo]de walk with their feet? No; 
lie thinks that t^iey dance with them? So, if he succeed 
in cutting through his fette-r.s, liis first idea is that he 
cau now dance, and he calls the saw a haatriwjve (a low 
dance). name is a centre, a profound assimilation. 
The ruffian has two hea^s, — the one which reasons out 
his actions and guides him through life, the otiier which 
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he has on his shoulders on the day of his death. He 
calls the head which coursels him in crime the sorlonne 
(kuowledge-hox), and tlu/one that expiates it, the tranche 
(chump). When a man has nothing but rags on his body 
and vices in liis heart, when he has reachc-d that double 
moral and material degradation which the word (jueujo 
(blackguard) characterizes in its two signiiicaliotis, he 
is ripe for crime, lie is like a well-sharpeius- olade.; he 
has two edges, — his distress and his villa^.y; so slang 
ceases to call him a <jwu\, and dubs him a reyiiisL 
What are the galleys ? A furnace of damnation, a hell; 
and the con\ ict calls himself a ftuiot. And finally, 
what name do malefactors give to their prison ? The 
college. A whole penitentiary system might be evolved 
from that w'ord. 

Would you like to know whence came most of the** 
galley songs,— those refrains called in the special t#o- 
cabularies t\iG lirlonfa? Listen to this ; — 

There was in the Chatelet at l*aris a large, long cellar, 
which was eight feet below the level of the Seine. It 
hadaneither windows nor gratings; the sole opening was 
the door. IVlen could enter it, but air could not. This 
cellar had for ceiling a stone arch, and for floor ten 
inches of mud. It had been })aved, but, owing to the 
lefikage of the water, the paving had rottcid ajid fallen to 
pieces. Eight feet above the ground, a long massive joist 
iUn from one end to the other of this vault. From *11118 
joist hung, at regular distances, chains three feet long, 
and at the end of these chains were iron collars. In this 
cellar, men condcj iued to the galleys were k('])t until the 
day of their departure for 'Toulon. They were thrust 
under this beam, where each found his fetters swinging 
in the darkness and waiting for him. 

The chains, like pendent arms, an(7 the collars, those 
open hands, seized those wretches by the neck. They 
were riveted and left there. As the chain was tc» short* 
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they could not lie down. They remained motionless in 
that cellar, in that nij^lit, under that beam, almost hung, 
forced to make, e'slraoidiuarv cxrorts to reach their loaf 

4 

or water-jiig, with the vault above tludr li(\ads and mud 
up to their knees, drawn and quartered by fatigue, giv¬ 
ing e\ay at the hijes and knees, hangir;g on by their 
hands to the eliain to rest theinselvt's, unable to sleep 
ex(‘e[*t sta 'ding, and awakened every luonunit l)y the 
choking of t'ne e<dlar. Some nev<ir wakid To eat, they 
were eompelled to ilraw up tlieij' Itre.ad, wldch was thrown 
t ) tliem in tin; mud, with the heel, all along tlie tiiigh, 
until it ri'aehed tlieir liand. 

How long ilid tlu'V nnuain in this state? One month, 
two months, sometimes six months. One man remained 
a year. It was the auteehamber of tht* mdlevs. Men 

V */ 

wa;re put there for stiailing a hare fio,';i tlie king. In 
th's lieJlish sej)ulehre, what did tliey do? They died 
by inches as men ee.n do in a sejtulehng and they sang, 
which men can do in hell j for wlien there is no longer 
any ho])e, song remains. In Maltese waters, when a 
galley was a])]»roaehing, the singing wais heard bofore 
the sound of the. oars. The ])oor ]>oaeher, Survincent, 
who j»ass(-d through the cellar-])risor> of the Chatelet, 
said, “ I’liynuis sustained me.” I'otdry is useless; what 
is the good of ihvines ? 

In tliis cellar ne.nlv all tlie slang songs w^eri'; born. It 
is from th('. dungi'on of th(' great (diateiiu. of Paris that 
the melanchfdy chorus of tin* Montgomery galley — 
Thnolov/mhaine, tlnidvlumiHon — i.mnes. Most of the 
songs are .sad, some are gay, and ime v tender: — 

'’i'liis is 1l)f^ lionui 
or tlio liille archer.”' 


Pn you what ydu will, you cannot destroy that eternal 
relic of man’s heart, love. 

' Cupid. 
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In this world of dnrh dt'ods, socrots are kept; for 
secrets are a tliini^ l)e,l(m' ing to all. To these wretclies, 
sei.recy is the unity wliieli serves as the basis of union. 
To break secrecy is t<» tear from eac.li member of this 
fierce conmuuiity something of himself, d’o (hmouuce 
is called, in liic oncii>etic. laiiguag'*. of slang, 

U. morceuu, “ to eat a ]iit‘i-e ” (to uirii suiich), ;i‘'- if the de¬ 
nouncer took a little uf the sub.staiic.e ot (, eli, and fed 

» ^ 


himself on a piece of the, th-sh of each. 
What is it'lo’rcecivc a' buffet? T 


Thf' C( )mmon -])lace 


metapln r aus.vers ; “ It is .■-('eii'g si.\-and-thirty candles ” 

(to see stars). Here slang interferes and re^ids cnmovjlc^ 

for candle; ujK.m whn;h, ordinary language takes camuu- 

fict as a synonym for a ho.K on the car. Thus, by a 

sort of inlillratimi from bottom to top, by the aid 

metajjhor, that ineah ulablo trajtietory, slang, ascends 

from the ctdlar to the academy, and INuilailler snyjfig: 

“ 1 light my cdMi/njlr," leads Voltaire to wi'it'': Lang- 

leviel la lleaumelh! dcseryes a hnndriHl (■(nnonihi-i. ” 

% 

Searehing in slang nuians a diseovery at eyery step. 
The study and investigation of this strange idiom haul 
to tJie ])oiut of intoisectiou of regular society with 
society which is ae*.ursed. 

The tliief lias also his food for powder, or stealahle 
iiiAtter, in you, in iiu!, in the lirst imsser-hy, the pantre 
(tJie flats, ('verybody). 

Slang is the, Word turned ooiiyiet. 

It creates consternation to retleet that tlie. thinking 
principle of man can be burled down so dei'p that it may 
be dragged and bound by the obscure tyranny of fatal¬ 
ity, that it may be fasteiual to some itiikuown rivets in 
that yawning abyss. 

Alas! vTll no one come to the heln of the human soul 
in this darkness ? Is it its di’.stiny there to awmit for- 

^ Candlestick. 
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ever the mind, the liberator, the immense rider of 
Pegasnses and hipi) 0 "rif!s, tlie hero of dawn, who de¬ 
scends from the azure sky betwedh two wings, the radiant 
knieht of tlie futirv, ? Will it ever call in vain to its 
rescue the lance of tlie light of the ideal? Is it con- 
deiuiied always to hear the dreail a])]>i‘oach of Evil 
through the dark clouds of the abyss, and to catch 
glimpses Cxcser and closer to it, beneath tlie hideous 
water of that dragon’s head, that slavering maw, and 

M f 

that serpentine undulation of claws, y\vellings, and 
rings? Must it remain there, without a gh'ani of liglit, 
without hope, left to the horror of that fearrul a])}>roach, 
vaguely scented out hy the monster, sliuddering, with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, wringing its hands and eternally chained 
to the rock of night, like a sombre Andromeda, white 
and naked in the darkness I <■ 
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LAUGHING SLANG AND CRYING SLAN^ 

A S we see. vjll slanji, thf; si an" erf foiir hundred years 
ago, as w(ill as that of Uie pre.scnt day, is pene¬ 
trated by thot gloomy symbolic spirit which gives to 
'every word at one moment an agonized accent, at an¬ 
other a menacing air. We see in it tlie mild old mel¬ 
ancholy of tho.se muin])ers of the Court of Miracles, who 
played at cards with packs of their own, some of wliicfT* 
have been handt d down to us. The eiglit of clubs, ^or 
instance, represenUid a tall tree bearing (ught enormims 
clover Icavc's, —a sort of fantastic p(*rsoniiication of the 
forest. At the foot of this tree was a lighted lire, ov('r 
which three hares wcmi roasting a gamekiie])er on a spit, 
and behind feiin, over another fire, liung a steaming pot, 
from which a dog’s nead emerged. Nothing can be more 
lugubrious than these rejuisals in ])ainting ui)on a pack 
of cards, in the face of the stakes for burning smugglers 
and the cauldron for boiling coiners. The various forms 
which thought assumed in the kingd(*m of slang, •even 
song, raillery, and threats, —all liad this im])otent and 
dejected character. All the songs, of which a few melo¬ 
dies have come, dj^ vvn to us, were humble and lamentable 
enough to draw i,oars The (piiig) ’ calls himsrdf 

the poor prig; and he is always the hare in hiding, the 
fugitive mouse, or the bird that flics away. He hardly 
protests, but restricts himself to sig^iing. • One of his 

1 Thief. 
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laments has reached 11 s; “ Je n’entrave qne le dail com¬ 
ment meek, le darun des urmies, |>eut atij^er ses inumes et 
ses momignards, el, le.s loclier eiildant. saiis etre atigo lui- 
meinc.Tie* wretch, whenever lu‘, has time to think, 
makes himsedf liuh; bid’ore ihe law and paltry before 
society. He lies tiat on his stoii'ach, sMonlicates, and 
ini}dore« ])ily. We foci th.it he knows himself to be 
in the, w'niS^. f ' 

Toward tPuMi.iddlc (tf the, last century Ai change topk 
]diU’e. I'rison ponys and tlih-xes 1 huriavs as'-nmed, so 
to speak, an insolmt and jovial air. The l'(i;tthi was 
substituted for the plaintive, uudurt. In tke eiehli'eiith 
century we a^^ain tind in nearly all the, sinies of the' 
galleys, the hulks, and the ehain-gangs, a diahnli.'al and 
eniguiatieal gayel}'. We liear that strident and lilting 
' ndrairi which seems illuniined hy a, jihosplmreseent 
ghciiu, and ajipears to have been east into the forest by 
a will-o’-the-wisp jdaying the hfe : — 

“ Jlii'lalialii Mirlalialxt 
MiiTilnii rilioiinl)i'lU‘, 

Hurlalnilii JMirla1i.il)o 
Mjrlituu rihouril).;.” ' 

Tliis was sung while cutting a man’s throat in a cellar 
or a thicket. 

It is .a serious syinjttom that in the (dglit.eenth cen¬ 
tury the old mehiindioly of tlie.se desiiondiu'^ classes 
disaj)])ears, and they hegiu to laugh. They mock the 
great" Meg ” ^ and tlie great “ 1 )al CJi \ en b m is XV., 
they call tlie king of Trance “ the Marijuis ue Tantin;'* 
and lo! they are almost gay. A sort of dancing light 

* I (loirt how tho nib cove, tho dadi us Wokos, can ohiimp h's 
kid^ and tittors, and hear them iiahhinu: a Itih, without tow('lh*d 

hiiiist'lf. (1 dont undoKStaiid how frod, lh(* falhcr of run torture 
IHm childrpn anti Ills griUidcliildAHii and hear Llieiu erv, witliout huffer* 
ing Himself.) 

^ tiod. Ibid. 4 Faria. 
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issues from tht'so. wrett h.cs, as if their conscience no 
longer weighed them lovn. Tlu'se lameiitahlo tribes 
of, darkness no longer ’ossess the desperate audacity of 
deed.s’hut Un* c.'iieh'ss amlacitv of tlie mind. This is a 

* 94 

sign that they are losing the. seirse of their criminality, 
and that tl^ey feel some support of which they are them- 
selve.s ignorant, — even among thinkers and dreamers. It 
, is a sign that robliery iind ]iluiider an; Ijeginnhig to i»eiie- 
trate into doct iue.s and sophisms in suej^* ir.diion as to 
lose a little <,lHh' ‘ir ugline*-^, and to communicate much 
of it to tlie sophisms and the doctrine. In short, it is 
a sign of .so;ii ; prodigiou.s and speedy eruption, unless 
a diversion ari'-t'. 

Let us hail lien* fur a jnoment. "Whom do we accuse? 
Ls it the eigiiii'cnih cemiiry ? L it its jdiilusojhy ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. Tljc.’wcrk of tin' eiglitetmtli eentnrv is whole-* 
*1 * > ' « 

S<')me and good. 'I'iie ]‘'ne_\elo'p;edi't.s, wiili Didi'rot^at 
their lie.ad, the tili\>.io« !ais under 'riirgol, the philoso- 
})hers led by Voltaire, and the Ttopiaiis eomniaiuled by 
Kousseau, are four sacred l('gions. Tleo immense ad¬ 
vance of hnmanitv to\\;)rd tlii' light is due, to them. 

I 

They are lift* four ad\a;ie- il guards of the human race, 
moving toward the four eavdinal ]>oints of ]trogress,— 
Didi'rot toward the lu'autil’ul, Tnrgot touard the useful, 
Voltaire toward tiuth, ami loiusseau toward jn.stiee. Ihit 
hy the side of and above th<‘ ])hiloso]thers, there were the 
•f^ophists, a venomous vegel.ition»miugled with a hefilthy 
growth,— lu'.mh>ek in the virgin forest. While the liang- 
inan was burning the great liht'rating hooks of the age 
on the grand sta^r-aseof the I’alaee of Justiee, writers 
now forgotten were ]iub]ishing. with j»lie royal sanction, 
strangely di.sorganirdng hooks, which were e.agerly read 
hy tlie. wvetebed. Some of lhes(> ]tublieations. patron¬ 
ized, strange to say, by a jtriheo. will be found in the 
Secret Library. These facts, signilicaut but unknown, 
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were uimoticod on the surface. Sometimes the very 
obscurity of n fact constitutes its daiyter. It is obscure 
because it is suhterraiieaii. Of fdl t^(!se writers, the one 
wlio perhaps dug tlio iuost death-dealing gallery of that 
day in tlie masses was liestif de la Bretoune. 

This work, common to all Europe, proetTiced greater 
ravage:, in Germany than anywhere else. In Germany, 
during a cXrt.iin j)eri(Hi, .summed np Ity Schiller in his 
famoiis draiiSv^)! “ The Bobbers,” theft ai.il plunder rose 
up in protest against pr(»fierty aiuf ^,’^ibour. They 
a})propriated certain sjieeinus and falsij elementary 
ideas, which, tlnuigh n]ii»arently just, weye in reality 
absurd, wrapj)ed thein-sidves ii]) in these ideas, and to 
some extent disai)peared in them, assumed an abstract 
name, and ))assed into a theoretical .state, and in this 
*way circulated among the laborious,^ sulb.-ring, and 
ho^e.st nia.ss(i.s, without the c<ignizanco of even those 
imprudent chemists who ])repare,d the. mixture, or of the 
masses wdio accepted it. Whenever a fact of tiiis nature 
is produced, it is serious. Sud'ering engenders passion; 
and while the. juosperous blind themselves, or go to sleep, 
the hatred of the unfortunate, clas'^e.s kindle.'f its torch at 
some sullen or ill-constituted mind, whi( h i.s dreaming 
in a corner, and sets to work to examine society. The 
examination of luitred is a tcnriltle thing. 

o 

Hence come, if the misfortune of the age so wills it, 
tho.s(?frig]itful commotimis, formerly calleTl “ Jacqueries,”'- 
be,side whicli juirely political agitation.s are child’s play, 
and which arc no longer the struggle of tlie oppressed 
against the onym'ssor, hut the r(*,voit of d|scomf(»rt against 
comfort. Evervrtiing is ov<!rtliro\vn at such a time. 
Jacquerios aro 11h* o,aTtlujuak<"s of nations. 

Tlie krenoh that iuirnonso act of probity, 

out short tl\is yienl, whibh was ]>(Tha]>s imminent in 
Kuroj>c toward the close of the eijihteeuth century. 
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The French Revolution, which was notliing hut the 
ideal armed with the SW’rd, rose, and, hy one and the 
same sudden moveni(!..t. closed the door of evil and 
opened the door of good. 

It made the question clear, promulgated the truth, 
expelled mia^ua, ventilated the age, and crowned the 
people. 

We may say that it created man a secouu time, by 
giving him att o^ond soul, — justice. * • 

The ninetcVi^ith century inherits and profits by its 
work; Pud to-day the six'ial catastrophe whi(di*we just 
now iudicatial is simply im])ossihle. Blind is he who 
denounces it ! Fo(d is he who fears it! Revolution is 


the vaccine of Jac<pierie. 

Thanks to the lh‘V(dution, social conditions are altered 
Feudal and monarchical dise.ascs no longer run in oTii* 
blood. There- is none of tlu- Middle Ages left iiij^our 
constitution. We no longer live in a time when ft'arful 
swarms within oreak forth, when we hear beneath our 
feet the obscure coiu’se. of a dull sound, when the earth 
thrown out fr«im mole-holes ajtpcars on the surface of 
civilizatioif, when the ..oil » racks, when the roof of cav¬ 
erns opens, and monstrous heads suddenly emerge from 
the ground. 

The revolntioiiary s(mse is a moral sense. The sen¬ 
timent of right, once deveh)]H‘d, de.vcloj^s the. sentiment 
of duty. Tlio nniviirsal law* is liberty, A^hicW ends 

V * 

where the lihm’ty of others begins, according tf» Robes¬ 
pierre’s adnnrahj(‘ definition. Since ITSO, the whole 
people has hec'-i enlarged into the snldiiue individual. 
There is no poor man who, possessinl^ his right, has not 
his ray of sunlight. Tiic man dying of hunger feels 
within him the honesty <tf France.» The dignity of the 
citizen is an inward annou/. The* man Adio is free, is 
scrupulous, lie who votes, reigus. Hence comes in* 
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comiptihility; hoiicii comes Die nliortion of unhealthy 
lusts; hence ('\es licroiciilly lowerodj^efore temptation. 
The revolutionary SiUiitariiK'SK ir so^ri'ul., that on a day 
of deliverance, a J4lh of -Tilly or a 10th of Auj^ust, tliero 
is no loii;^u‘r any poi»ulace. The lirst cry of^tlie enliglit- 
ened and increasing crowds is: “ l)eailf to thieves!” 
Jh’ooress i-- an honest man. 1 lie ideal and the ahsolute 
do not steal po.'vet-haudkercliiers, T._\ wliom were the 
wagons contlV^iiim the wealth of (he 'ITtii»•rii-s escorted 
in 1848'( lly the rag-pickerel ol the laf^iourg St. An¬ 
toine. 'I’altiws luoniited guard over the trea-^ure., Virtue 
rendered those ragamuilins resplendent, le tJiose carts, 
in half closed chests,— sonn-, indeed, still o]»en,— lliere 
w'a.s, amid a liundri'd da/.-'-ling ca-ki 1^, that ancient 
crown of Trance, ell made of iliainonds. surniouuted 

carhurnde of royalty, the llegent iiianioinl, woitii 
thirty millions of francs. Barefooted, they guarded that 


crown. 


Hence Jacquerie is no longer ]tossihle. I am sorry 
for the sake of the i lever. That <dd fear lias jiroduc'ed its 
last ellect, and can no longer he emph»yed in ]>ulilic.s. 
The mainspring of the red spt'ctre is hrokeii. * Every one 
knows it now^ Tin* scarecrow' no longer se ires. The 
birds treat the manikin familiarly, foul creatures liglit 
upon it, and the middle classes laugh at it. 
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•nvo DUTIES, — TO WATCH AND ITOTF 

T his tju^ case, is. all social dafi^cr dispelled ? 

Ovt:iiMl\\ not. I'hcr*' is no dactjiii'ri''. Hociety 
may rest a«siuv<l on that ]>oinL; tin*, hlood will not a^ain 
rasli to ils head. Tint let it take heed how it Im'athes. 


A])oplexy is no longer to he apprehendc'd. Init cousimi])- 
tioii is thertf. Social consmnjaion is called wretchedness. 

‘ IVople may he blown up as well as strxick by lighW 
nin<T. • 

Let us never weary of re]>eatinL![, that to think first 
of the disiiilterit‘d and sorrowful classes; to relieve, 
ventilate, enli;.rh(en, and love tlnun; to e.nlarjie their 
horizon to a m.'it,Miiiicent. extent; to lavish upon them 
education ii^ every shaiio; to set them an cxamjdc of 
labour, and never of indolence; to lessen the wei;.^ht of 
the individual burden bv inereasinu: the notion of the 
universal aim ; to limit poverty without liniitin_<i wealth ; 
to creat(> vast tields of ])uhlic and ]>o]iuhir a<‘tivity, to 
have, lik(* Jlriavois, a 1inndr(*d liamls to stretch ouj; on 
all side.s to the eruslual and the, weak : to emj)Ioy the 
collective power in the orand task of opening; workshops 
for every arm, schools for every ajtl itude, and laborato¬ 
ries for every iritt 'ih-et; to increase* woffcs. diniiui.sh toil, 
and balance the debit and credit,—that is to say, to 
pro])ortion enjoyment to elTort, and sn]>]dv to demand; 
in a word, to evolve from the .jocinl il.aehiu‘i, on behalf 
of those who sutler and those who are ignorant, more 
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light and more comfort, is (and sympathetic souls 
must not forget it) tlie first of brol/ierly obligations, 
and (let egotistic hearts learn the f:#ct) tlie first of politi¬ 
cal necessiti<is. ' 

And all this, we are bound to add, is ]>ut a beginning. 
The true (j[uesiion is this: lalxmr cannot^be a law with¬ 
out being a right. Ihit we will not dwell on this, for 
this is not the idace. , 

If nature *^>e called Providence, sock^y should call 
itself foresight. * > 

InteUectnul an<l moral growth is no h‘-s iiidispensahle 
than material inij)ro\e.ment. Kno\\-]»‘dgt«, js a viaticum. 
Thought is a ]»riuie necessity; Inith is nourishment, 
like wheat. A reasoning faculty, dtgaived of knowledge 
and wisdom, pines away. We should bud the same pity 
''ior minds that do not eat as for stomaehs. IE there he 
ai^ything sadder than a body ]terisliing for want of 
bread, it is a mind dying of bungor for lack of light. 

All progress tends toward the sedution. Some day, 
people will be amazed. As the human race a.scends, 
the deepest layers will naturally emerge from the zone 
of distress. The eflaceiuent of wrote he Jtiess will be 
efi'oeted by a simjde elevation of level. 

We ftliould do wrong to doubt this hhissod solution.# 
The ])ast, we griint, is very ]iowe*rful at the present 
hour. It lias revived. This rejiivenesceiici' of a corpse 
is s«tr]>rising. Here iUis, marching stiHight toward us 
The (h'ad mari a])pcaTs a victor, and is a {;oni|ucror. He 
arrives with his legions, fiujierstil ions, with his sword, 
despotism ; with his banner, ignorance. Not long since 
he gained ten hi^ttles. Ih; ad\ances,'he tlireatens, he 
langlis, he is at our gates. Jh’t we have no reason to 
despair. TjCt us isell the fitdd (jii wliich I^annibal is 
encamped. • • < 

Wliat have we, who believe, to fear? A back flow of 
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ideas is no more ^ossibio than it is for a river to flow up 
hill. Let tlio.se'wi^o de‘ re no future reflect on this 
matter. When they .■r-y “ No” to progress, they do not 
condemn the future, but themselves. They give them¬ 
selves a deivlly disease; they inoculate themselves with 
the past. Tlu^l’e is only one way to reject I’o-morrow, and 
that is to (li(‘. Now, no death — that of the bo-’v, as late 
as possible, tl^at of the soul, never — is what wc desire. 
Yes, the st)luii'.K will speak, the ouigiu#'. will utter its 
word, and tlu'^])rob]eiu will be so1v(h1. The people, 
sketchoi* by the eight(‘eiith century, will be finished by 
the nine tee:, til. He is an idiot who doubts it! The 
future blossoming, the S]iee(h' bursting into flower of 
universal wedfare, is a divinely fatal phenomenon 

Immen.se and eiunbined impul.«es govern human affairs, 
and lead them cH within a given tiuuj to a logical state, 
— that is to say, to a state of equilibrium, or, in other 
words, of etjuity. A force composed of earth and heaven 
results from humanity, and governs it. This force is a 
W'orker of miracles. IMarvellous results are as easv to 


it as extraordinary incidents. Aided by science, wrhieh 
comes froni man, and the event, which comes from 
Another Source, it is uot alarmed by those contradic¬ 
tions in the attituile of problems which seem to the vul¬ 
gar herd impi^ssibililies. It is no less skilful at jiroducing 
a solution from the. apjiroximation of ideas than at ])ro- 
ducing instnu’tion from the apptoximation of facts* and 
we may ex})ect anything and cvervlhing from that mys¬ 
terious power of progress, which one line day confronted 
Orient and Oeeidimt in a se])ulchre, and mad(>. the 
Imams hold eonwrse with lionapait# in the interior of 
the great Pyramid. . 

Meantime, let there be no bait,! no lu'sitation, no 
check, in the grand forwainl* march of minds. Social 
philosophy is essentially the science of peace. Its object 

VOL. IV. — 16 \ 
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is, and its result must be, the dissolvtion of passions 
by the study of antagonisms. It cx^4ines, scrutinizes, 
and analyzes; then it recomp..3(?S. It proceeds by 
means of reduction, discarding all hatred. 

More tlian once a society has been destroyed by the 
wind which is let loose on mankind. History is full of 
the shipwreck" of nations and of empires. Some fine 
day that strange force, the hurricane, passes, and carries . 
away mannorS^laws, and religions. The civilizations 
of India, Chaldaa, Per.sia, ^Assyria, and Egypt have 
disai)]ieared in turn. Wiiy ? We are ignorant.. What 
are the causes of these disasters ? We (h) not know. 
Could those societies have been saved ? Was it their 
fault? Did they obstinately per.si.st in some fatal vice 
which destroyed thorn ? What amount of suicide is 
there in these terrible deaths of a nation and a race ? 
Th'ftse are unanswerable questions. Darkness covers 
condemned civilizations. There was a leak somewhere, 
since they sank. We have nothing nnrre to say ; and it is 
with a sort of terror that we behold at the bottom of that 
sea whi(^li is callc'd the past, and Ixmenth lho.se colos.sal 
waves, the centuries, the wreck of tlnjsi^. immJ^nse vessels, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Tarsus, Thebes, and Itouje, before the 
terrific blast wliich blows from all tlm mouths of the 
darkness. But there, was darkness there, and w'o have- 
light. If we are ignorant »»f the di.seases of ancient 
civilfzations, w<‘. knf)W flie inlirmitie.s of our own. We 


have the riglit of light upon every part of it. We con¬ 
template its beauties and lay bare its deformitic.s. Wher¬ 
ever it is w muded, we probe; and tljje suffering once 
decid(;d, the stufh'%of the cause, lead.s to the discovery of 
the remedy. Our icivilizathm, the work of twenty cen¬ 
turies, is at once itl monster and its miracle ; it is worth 
saving. It will be saved. * To solnc.e it is much ; to en¬ 
lighten it, is also .something. ’ All the labours of raodern 
Becial philosophy should be brought to bear on this 
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point The thin^r of the present day has a grand duty, 
to apply the stethoi. ?npe to civilization. 

’ We repeat it, this auscultation is encouraging; and 
we intend to end these few pages, an austere interlude 
in a luournf■'J, drama, by laying stress on this encour¬ 
agement Beneath the social mortality, we feel human 
imperishableness. The globe does not perish* because 
'here and ther‘j.j’i, has wounds in the shape of craters, 
and ringworms in the shupe of sulphur-pits, nor be¬ 
cause of a vol<3isino which breaks out and scatters its 
fires around. The diseases of the people do not kill 
man. 

And yet those who follow the social clinic shake 
their heads at times. The strongest, the tenderest, and 
the most logical have their hours of despondency. * • 

Will the futuV' arrive ? It seems as if we migjit 
almost ask this question when we see so much terrible 
shadow, — sombre, face-to-face encounter of the egotists 
and the wretched. In the egotist we find prejudice, the 
clouds of a caste education, apj>etite growing with in¬ 
toxication, a«vertigo of prosperity tliat dulls the senses, a 
dread of suffering, whi'di in some goes so far as an aver¬ 
sion for the sufferer, un im]dacahle satisfaction, and the 
feeling of self so swollen that it bars the soul. In the 
wretched we find covetousness, envy, hatred of seeing 
others successful, the deep-scatcil impulses of the*hu¬ 
man beast to sati.sfy its desires, hearts full of mist, sor¬ 
row, want, fatality, impure and simple ignorance. 

Must we still raise our eyes to heaven ? Is the lumi¬ 
nous point which we see there, one of tiu se which die 
out ? The ideal is frightful to look on, thus lost in the 
depths,— small, isolated, scarcely pciceptible, shining, 
but surrounded by all those gyeat hi *ck menaces, mon¬ 
strously collected around it. For all that, though, in 
no more danger than a star in the yawning throat of the 
clouds. ^ 



BOOK Yin. 
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ENCHANTMENTS AND DESOLATIONS. 


CnAPTER 1. 

BKIGIIT LIGHT. 

T he reader has, of course, understood that Epomne, 
having recognized through the gate the inhahi-. 
tanti of the house in the line Pluuiet, wliich Magnou 
sent her, hegan by beeping the bandits aloof from the 
house, then led Marius to it, and Unit, after .several days 
of ecstasy before that gate, Marius, impelled by that 
force which attracts iron to the magnet and tlio lover 
toward the stone' of the hons(i in v'hicli she whom he 
loves resides, hdd finally entered Cosetto’s garden, 
as Romeo did Juli(;t’s g|irden. This had e^en been an 
easier task for him than b'T Ihnnoo. lionieo was obliged 
to scale^?* wall, while Marius hud merely to remove one 
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of the bars of decrepit gate, which was loose in its 
rusty setting, aiteV the fashion of the teeth of old people. 
Ji^arins wa®> t lender, easily i)€'is.sed through. 

As there never was anybody in the street, and as 
Marius never entered the garden save at night, he ran 
no risk of being seen. 

From that blessed and holy hour when a kiss affianced 
^these two souls, Marius visited the garden evuy nighL 
If at this mony*- c of her life, Cosette had fallen in love 
with a man ?n 'the least Unscrupulous or vicious, she 
would have bei^i lost; for there are generous natures 
that surrender themselves, and Cosette was one of them. 
One of the magnanimities of woman, is to yield. Love, 
at that elevation where it is absolute, is com])licated by 
a certain celestial blindness of modesty. But what dan¬ 
gers you incur, ye noble souls! You often give the heart, 
an(i we take the body. Your heart is left you, and ypu 
look at it in the darkness with a shudder. Love, has no 
middle term; it either saves or destroys. This dilemma 
is the whole of liurnan de.stiuv. No fatality oilers this 
dilemma of ruin or salvation more inexorably than does 
love. Love^is life, if it be rot death. It is a cradle, 
but also a coffin. The same feeling says " yes ” and “ no ” 
in the human heart. Of all the things which God has 
made, the human heart is the one which gives out the 
most light, and, alas! the most darkness. 

God willed it that the lovt' ,whicli Co.sette enaoun- 
tered, was one of those loves which save. 

So long as the month of May of that year, 1832, lasted, 
there were every niglit in that poor nntrimmed garden, 
under that thicket which daily becanw denser and more 
fragrant, two beings made u]) of allfchastities and all 
innocences, overflowing with all the ffilicities of heaven, 
nearer to the archangels than, t(» man, juire^ honest, in¬ 
toxicated, radiant, who slione for each other in the dark- 
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ness. It seemed to Cosette as if Majius had a crown, 
and to Marius as if Cosette had a liaR. They touched 
each other, they looked at each »^her, they took ea^h 
other by the hand, they drew close to each other; but 
there was a limit which they never passed. Not that 
they respected it, but they were ignorant of its exist¬ 
ence. Marius felt a barrier in Cosette’s purity, and 
Cosette felt a support in the loyalty of Marius. The 
first kiss had so been the last. Sin^/. then Marius 
had never gone farther than io touch Cisctte’s hand, or 
her neckerchief, or a lock of her hair, with his lips. 
Cosette was to him a perfume, and not a woman. He 
inhaled her. She refused nothing, and lie asked for 
nothing. Cosette was hapjjy, and Marius content. They 
lived in that ecstatic state which may be called the daz¬ 
zling of one soul by another soul. It was the ineffable 
fir^t embrace of two virgin souls in the ideal. Two 
swans meeting on the Jungfrau. 

At this hour of love, an hour when voluptuousness 
is absolutely silenced by the omnipotence of ecstasy, 
Marius, the pure and seraphic Marius, would have 
sooner been capable of going home with a atrcet-walker 
than of raising Cosette’s gown as high as her ankle. 
Once, in the moonlight, Cosette stooped to pick uj) some¬ 
thing on the ground; her dress oj)ened and displayed 
her neck. Marius turned away his eyes. 

WJiat passed betweep these two lovers ? Nothing. 
They adored each other. 

At night, when they were there, that garden seemed 
a living and a sacred spot. All the flowers opened 
around them ami sent them their incense; and they 
opened their soulfc and spread them over the flowers. 
The wanton and jigorous vegetation quivered, full of 
sap and intoxicatron, aroynd these two innocents, and 
they uttered words of love at which the trees shivered. 
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What were t.'.ese words ? Mere breaths. Nothing 
more. These hioaths were sufficient to trouble and 
..'ITect all nature. .A-t Uiagic power which it would be 
difficult to understand, were we to read in a book their 
conversations, made to be carried away and dissipated 
like smoke beneath the leaves by the wind. Take away 
from these whispers of two lovers the melody which 
issues from the soul, and accompanies them liKe a lyre, 
and whao is l^^f. is only a shadow. You^say; “ What! is 
that all?” 'tV'cll, yes, child’s play, rei)etitionH, laugh¬ 
ter at nothing, Absurdities, foolishness, — all that is the 
most sublini'^ and profound in the world, the only things 
which are worth the trouble of saying and hearing 1 
The man who has never heard, the man who has never 
uttered, these absurdities and j)altry things is a fool and 
a wicked fellov\r, Said Cosette to Marius : — 

" 13o you kno\/ that my name is Euphrasie ? ” 

“ Euphrasie ? No, it is Cosette. ” 

“ Oh, Cosette is an ugly name which was given me 
when I was little, but my real name is Euphrasie. 
Don’t you like that name,— Eu}>hrasie? ” 

“ Yes; Iffit Cfjsette is not ogly. ” 

“ Do you like it better than Euphrasie ? ” 

« Well — yes. ” 

“ Then I like it better, too. It is true, Cosette is 
pretty. Call me Cosette; ” and the smile that she added 
made this dialogue an idyl W'orthy of a forest in h«aven. 

Another time she looked at him intently and ex¬ 
claimed : — 

“ You are handsome, sir; you are good-looking; you 
are witty; you are not at all stupid;^ou are much more 
learned than I, but I challenge you ^ith the words: ‘ I 
love you! ’ ” I 

And Darius, in the very h-eavens, thought he heard a 
strophe sung by a star. 
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Or else she gave him a little tap bccaLJse he coughed, 
and said: — / 

“ Do uot cough, sir; I do not anybody to cough 

in my prcsciuai without permission. It is very nauglity 
to cough and frighten me. I wisli you to be well and 
strong, because if you were not well, 1 should be very 
unhappy. What should I d*' then ? ” 

And this was simply divine. 

Once Marius said to CosetU*: — 

“ Just fancy'! 'I supposed f('r a while tliAt your name 
was Ursula. ” /•" 

This made them laugh the whole ('veuiug. 

In the middle of another conversatioji, he happened 
to exclaim: — 

“ Oh, one day at the Ijuxembourg I felt disp<j,sod to 
•snfMsh a veteran ! ” 

l^ut he stopped short, and did not complete the sen¬ 
tence. lie would have been oliligi'd to S 2 )eak ti> Co.sette 
of her garter, and that wa.s im 2 )os.sible. It would be to 
touch on the He.sh,— a thing fruju W'liieh that immense, 
innocent love shrank with a sort of holy terror. 

t 

. Marius jiictured to himself life with Cosettft lik(; tbi.s, 
without anything else; to come, every <‘vei)ing to the 
Hue Flu met, to remove tiie complaisant old h.ar of the 
judge’s gate, to sit elbow to elhow <jn tiuit hencli, to 
look through the trees at the scintillation of ajiproaching 
night,»to let the fold in liis trouser-knee, l^aicli Co.sctte’s 
am].>h? skirts, to caress her tliumh-nail, and to inhale the 
same flower in turn, forever and indefinilelv. During 
this time, clouds passed over their heails. Hvery time 
the wind blows itmarrics off more the dreams of man 
than of clouds of tbl sky. 

This chaste, alnnlt shy love wcas not absolutely de¬ 
void of gallantry, ‘*To ]>a 34 coni]>liments ” to her whom 
we love is the first mode of giving caresses; he who 
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tries it is half A compliment is something like 

a kiss through . ‘.'oil. Pie -sure })uts its sweet point 
it, while it hid..--*-'self. The lieart .shrinks hack 
only to love the more. The cajoleries of Marius, all 
saturated with iniugitiatioii, were, so to apeak, of an 
azure hue. IIki birds, v/heu they fly up yonder in the 
direction of the angels, must hear such words. Still, 
life, humanity, and all the. positivenoss of which Marius 
was capable mingled \n ith them, was what is 
said in die grotto, as a preunle to what will be said in 
the chamber,— aVyrical efl'usion, stroi)he, and sonnet 
commingled, g‘'.iitle hyi)eib()les of cooing, all the refine¬ 
ments of adoration arranged in a posy, and exhaling a 
subtle and cclesti.al peif'ume, an ineffable twitter of 
heart tf» heart. 

“Oh,” murmui:'‘d Mariu.^, “how lovelv you are! I 
dare not look at vou. That is the reason why T gaze 
you. You are a Grace. 1 know not what is the matter 
with me. The hem of your dress, w'hen the tip of your 
slipper pee])S out, upsets me. And then, what an en¬ 
chanting light wdieii your thoughts become visible! 
Your good ^Mise astonisl.e.s me. It seems to me at 
times that you aro a dr.^am. Speak; I listen, 1 admire. 
Oh, Cosette, how strange, and charming it is! I am really 
mad. You are adorable, niadeinoisellc. I study your 
feet with the mieroscope, and your .soul wdth the 
telescope. ” • * 

And Cosette inaih'.. answer : — 

“ And I love you a little more for all the time, that has 
passed since this innrning. ” 

Questions and answers took care of tk'un.selves in this 
dialogue, which always turncil on the sl-bject of love, as 
elder-pith b ills do on their voiglib'd e.ifd. 

Cosette's entire persem was sieoplicity. ingAinousnoss, 
whiteness, candour, and rudiaiuc*. It might have been 
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said of her, that she was transparentjlc She produced on 
every one who saw lier a seusatior of April and daybreak. 
There was dew in lier eyes. QiP-j^te was a condensatiiou" 
of the light of dawn in a woman’s f»)rm. 

It was quite iiatuKil that Marius, as he adored her, 
should admire lier. Hut the truth is «that this little 
school-girl, just fresh fr«/m a eoiiveut, talked with ex¬ 
quisite penet'-ation, and made at times all sorts of tritf> 
and delicate jciuarks. Her artles.s clKtiter was conver¬ 
sation. She was never mistakeu aliA'ut*" anything, and 
she saw things in their true light. AVoman feels and 
speaks witli the tender instinct of the hgart, wliich is 
infallible. 

No one but a woman knows how to say things which 
are at once gentle ami deep, (lentleness and depth,— 
^n those things the whole of woinui^ is contained; all 
heaven lies therein. 

In this perfect felicity, tears welled up in their eyes 
ev(!ry moment. A crushed lady-hug, a feather fallen from 
a nest, a branch of hawthorn broken, moved their pity; 
and their ecstasy, sw'cetly mingled with iiielaneholy, 
seemed to a.sk nothing better than to weep. The most 
sovereign symptom of love is a tenderness which at times 
becomes almost insu})portable. 

And side by side with all this,— for contradictions 
are the lightning sport of love, — they were fond of 
laughing; they laugh«d with enohantfng ease, and so 
familiarly that, at times, they alnnrst seemed like two 
boys. 

Still, even though hearts intoxicated with chastity are 
unconscious of k, nature is ever there, and will not 
always be ignorA. She is ever tliere with her brutal 
and sublime objdfct; and however great the innocence 
of souls may be, in the #nost chaste private interview, 
that mysterious and adorable distinction which sepa> 
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rates a couple o^tfiovers from a pair of friends is always 
apparent. 

, , They idolized each,other. 

The permanent and tlie immutable go on forever; men 
love, they laugh, they make little grimaces and pouts, 
they intert^ iqp their lingers, and that does not prevent 
eternity. 

Two lovers conceal tlieinselves in the* eveniiig, in the 
twilight, in the^’nvisible, witli the birds and the roses; 
they fascinat^ cjach other 'iu the darlaiess with their 
hearts which th^ throw into their eyes; they murmur; 
they whisper; and meantime the vast oscillations of 
the planets nil infinity. 



ciiArTJi:E iL 


rEKKi'CT HAFI’INESS- 

C OSETTE and Marius lived vaguely, startled their 
very haj)pine,ss. They took no mfte of tire cholera 
which was deeiniating Paris in that very month. They 
had made us many confessions to each other as they 
could, but tills did not extend very fur beyond their 
mimes. Marius had told Cosette that he was an orphan, 
iVnitinercy l>y name, a barrister by ])rofe .-sion, and gained 
aSiveliliood liy writing things for publishers; that his 
fatlier rvas a colonel, a hero; and (!iat he, Alarius, had 
(piarrelhnl wdth his grandfather, wlio was rich, lie also 
incidental!V remarked that In; was a haron, hut this did 
not jiruduee iiincli eJiect on Cosette. Marius a baron? 
She did not understand it. Slie did not know' what the 
word meant. Alarius was Alarius to her. b'or her part, 
she confided to him that she had iieen educated at the 
convent of the Little Piejms; that her mother was dead, 
like his own ; that her father’s name 'vas Eauclielevent; 
that*’he was very good itml gave a great deal to the poor, 
but was himself poor, and deprivi'd himself of every¬ 
thing, though he tlmiied her nothing. 

Strangle to say, in tin; sort of symphony in which Marius 
had lived since hithad again met C’o.'-ette, the past, even 
the most recent ]wst, had liecome. so confused and dis¬ 
tant to him that what Cosette told him completely sat¬ 
isfied him. He neve.r evflri dreamed of telling her about 
the nocturnal adventure in the garret, about Thdnardier, 
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about the buTnf *g, the strange attitude and singular 
flight of her fatlier. Marie had moinentarily forgotten 
all this, lie did not . en know at night what he had 
done in the n'oruing, where he liad breakfasted, or who 
had spoken, to him. There was a music in liis ears 
which rendered him deaf t(» every otlier thought. lie 
only existed during the hours when he saw Cosette. 
■<Then, as he was in lieaven, it was perfectly natural that 
he should forget-J:ho earth. , llotli of they;.' bore languidly 
the undefinable weight of immaterial joys. This is the 
way in which tln^se somnambulists, called lovers, live. 

Alas! who i.s there that has not e.xperienced all these 
things ? Why does an hour come wlien we emerge from 
this azure, and why does life go on afterward ? 

Loving almost takes the place of thinking. Love j,s 
an ardent forgetfvluc-ss of all else. It is absurd to recpiire 
logic of passion. There is no more absolute logicJIl 
sequence in tbc human heart than thorii is a perfect geo¬ 
metric figure in the celestial mechanism. I’or Cosette 
and Marius nothing existed save Marius and Cosetta 
The whole universe, aroiiml tliem had fallen into a uulf. 
They lived in a golden moment, with nothing before 
them, nothing Ijchiiid them. Marius scarce remembered 
that Cosette had a father. Ilis brain was so dazzle.d that 
it became a blank. Of what did these lovers talk ? As 
we have seen, of llowers, swallows, the setting sun, the 
rising moon, ami all sorts of irhportant things, f’liey 
had told each otlutr evtnytUing except everything. The 
everything of lovers is notliing. Of what use would it 
be to talk of her father, of realities, of !hat don, those 
bandits, that adventure ? And was iti.]nitc certain that 
this nightmare liad ever existed? Tlliv were two, they 
adored eacii other, and beyoml that 'there was nothing 
else. It is probable that this* disappeiiranc& of hell in 
our rear is inherent to the arrival in paradise. Have 
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we seen demons ? Are there any ? liifve we trembled ? 
Have we sufhjred ? We no longer know. There is a 
roseate cloud over it all. 

Hence these two beings lived in this way, very high 
up in the air, and with all the improbability which 
there is in nature. Neither at the nadir nor at the 
zenith, but between man ind the seraphs, above the 
mud and below the ether, in the clouds. They were 
not so much tit,sh and blood as soul mk-' ecstasy from 
head to foot. Already too sublimated to walk the earth, 
still too heavily charged with huhianity to disap¬ 
pear into heaven, and held in susiieusiou like atoms 
which are waiting to be precipitated. Apparently be¬ 
yond the pale of destiny; ignorant of that dull routine 
jissterday, to-day, and to-morrow; amazed, transported, 
floating; at moments so light that they were ready for 
a ’flight into the infinite; almost ready to soar away 
forever. 

They slept with open eyes, thus sweetly lulled. Oh, 
splendid lethargy of the real overpowertid by the ideal I 

Sometimes, beautiful as Cosette was, Marins closed his 
ey(^s b»efore her. The best way to gaze at the soul is with 
closed eyes. 

Marius and Cosette never asked themselves whither 
this would lead them. They considered that they had 
already arrived. It is a strange filaim on the part of man 
to wish that love should lead somewhere. 



CHAPTER IIL 


THE BEGINNING OF SHADOW. 

i • 

TEAN VAL^AN suspect«ii nothing. * 

I Cosette, who.was nc^t quite such a dreamer as Marius, 
was gay, and thift sufficed to render Jean Valjean happy. 
Cosette’s thoughts, her tender pre-occupations, and the 
image of Marius wliich filled her soul, detracted nothing 
from the incomparable purity of her splendid, chaste, and 
smiling brow. She was at the age when the virgin beam; 
her love as the aii>gel bears his lily. Jean Valjean wa^ 
therefore, at ease. And, besides, when two lovers un¬ 
derstand each other, things always go well; any third 
party who might trouble their love is kept in a state 
of perfect blindness by a small number of precautions, 
which are i^lways the same with all lovers. Thus 
Cosette never made auy objections to Jean Valjean. 
Did lie wish to take a walk ? “ Yes, dear little papa. ” 

Did he stay at home? Very good. Did he wish to 
spend the evening with Cosette ? She was enchanted. 

, As he always went to bed at ten o’clock, on those occa¬ 
sions Marius did not come to the garden till after that 
hour, when, from the street, he heard Cosette open the 
glass door leading to the stops. We nc'.cd hardly say 
that Marius was mwer visible by day. Jeeu Valjean did 
not even remember that Marius existet’i One morning, 
however, he happened to say to Cosette r “ Wliy, the back 
of your dress is all wliite i " On tlie previous evening, 
Marius, in a transport, hud prdfesed Cosette against the 
walk • 
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Old Tou.spaint, wlio went to Letj Varly, thought of 
nothing but sloo}), so soon as licr work was done, and 
was as ignoraut of the whole as Jean Valjean. 

Marius never set foot in the house. When he was 
with Cosette they liid thiunselves in a niche near the 
ste]is, so that they might not be seen or-hi'urd from the 
street, and sat there, often contenting tlietnselves, for 
sole conver-ntion, 'uilh pressing each other’s harjd 
twenty times Jiiinute, as they gaze<| at the branches 
of the trees. At such moments, liad a thunderbolt 
fallen within thirty feet of them, tln-y would not have 
noticed it, so profoundly was the reve^y of the one 
absorbed and jdunged in tlu*. revery of the other. 

It was a lini])id ])uritv, and tin; liours werci all white, 
|ind m^arly all alike. This kind of love is a collection 
of lily petals and dove’s plumes. „ 

'' The whole garden was between them and the street. 
Every time that Marius came in and out, he carefully 
replaced tlie bar of the gate, so that no disarrangement 
was visible. He g('nerally left at midnight, and went 
back to Courfeyrac’s lodgings. Courfeyrac said to 
Bahorel; — 

‘'Can you believe it? Marius comes home nowadays 
at one o’clock in the morning. ” 

Jlahor<.d answered • — 

“ What would yon have ? There is always a borah- 
shdil inside a semi navist. ” 

Sometimes Courfeyrac folded his arms, assumed a 
stern air, and said to Marius: — 

“ Young mail, you are becoming irregular in your 
habits. ” ' 

Courfeyrac, wt o was a practical man, was not pleased 
with this reileclion of an invisible jiaraJise ca.st on 
Marius He was but little accustomed to unpublished 
passions. He grew impatient, and now and then sum- 
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moned Marius ' retiini to reality. One morning he 
flung this admoT'itiDn at him : — 

“ My dear fellow, y(m niaKe me feel just now as if you 
were a deui;:eii of tlie moon, in the kingdom of dreams, 
the province of illusion, whose chief city is Soap-bubble. 
Come, be a fellow. What is her name ? ” 

But nothing could inakti Marius speak. His nails 
miffht more easily have bi'C'ii t(trn from him the., one of 

O t/ 

tne two sacred /Ihd'h's which com])osed the ineilable 
name, CuhcMc. True love i'-* luminous fTs tlie dawn, and 
silent as the tomle iStill, ('onrleyrac found this change 
in Mariu-s, that he jios.stissed a radiant taciturnity. 

During that sweet inonlh of May, Marius and Cosette 
knew these immense. j)lcasures: To quarrel and become 
reconciled ; to talk at great length, and with the most 
minute details, about people who did not interest tlu^ifi 
the least in the world,— a further proof that in llu’^ 
ravishing o])era which is called love, the libretto goes 
for almost nothing. 

For Marius, it was heaven to listen to Cosette talking 
of dress; for Cose.tte, to listen to Marius talking ])oli- 
tics,— to lis1#m, kina' against knee, to the (carriages roll¬ 
ing along the Uue <le llabvlone ; to look at the same iilanet 
in space, or the same glowworm in the grass ; to be silent 
together, a greater ]deasure yet than to talk, etc. 

• Still, various conqdications were appr(»aching. 

• One evening, iMarius was on hv^ way to the meet'Mig, 
along the Boulevard dcs Tnvalide.s. He was walking, as 
usual, with his InNad down. As ho was turning the (Cor¬ 
ner of the Itue Blnmet, lie heard some one say close to 
him: — 

“ Good-evening, Monsieur Marius. [ 

He raised, his head, and recognized Eponine. 

This produced a singular etlect upon him. He had 
not once thought of this girl since the day when she led 

TOI.. IV.- 17 
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him to the Eue Plumet. He had not sftgm her again, and 
she had gone entirely out of his m^nd. He had only 
motives to be grateful to her; he owed her his present 
happiness; and yet it annoyed him to meet her. 

It is an error to believe that passion, w'hen it is happy 
and pure, l(?ads a man to a state of perfectipn.* It simply 
leads him, as we have shown, to a state of forgetfulness. 
In this &iluati<'u, man forgids to l>e wicked, but he also 
forgets to be g 90 vl. Gratitude, duty, syad essential an$ 
important memories vanish.* At any other time Marius 
would have behaved very dill'erently ^.o Eponirie, Ab¬ 
sorbed by Cosette, he had not even clearly comprehended 
that this Eponine was I'^pouiue Th6nardier‘ and that she 
bore a name written in his father’s will,— that name 
for which he would so ardently have; sac.riii(j('d liis life 
but a few months before. AVe .‘^luwv JNIarius as he was. 
l.*is father himself had slightly fade(i from his mind 
_ beneath the splendour of his love. 

He replied with some embarra-ssmeut: — 

“ Ah, is it you, Ejumine ? ” 

“ AVhy do you treat me so coldly? Have I done you 
any injury ? ” * 

“ No,” he answered. 

Certainly he had no fault to find with her. Far from 
it. Still, he felt that he could not be familiar with 
Eponine, now that he loved Cosette. 

A.s he remained sileiit, she exclaimed*:— « 

“ Tell me — ” 

Then she stopped. It seemed as if words failed this 
creature, who was formerly so heedless and so hold. 
She tried to smile and could not. Siie continued *_ 

“ Well — ” \ 

Then she was silent again, and looked dpwo on the 
ground. * 

“ Good-night, Monsieur Marius, ” she suddenly said, 
and wei^t away. 



CHArTEK IV. 


A TTKE^ RUNS IN ENULTSH AND BARKS IN SLaNG. 

f 

T he next (lay was June J, 1832, a date to which we 
draw attejition, on account of the grave events 
which were at that moment hanging over the horizon 
of Paris in the state of lightning-charged clouds. Marius, 
at nightfall, was following tluj same road as on the pre¬ 
vious e'( suing, with the same ravishing thoughts in his 
heart, when he sjw hetween the trees on the boulevard, 
Eponiue coming toward liim. Two days running, — tliJrt 
was too much. He hurriinllv turned hack, left the houle- 
vard, changed his course, and w'cut to the Kue Plumet 
by the Eu(} ]\Ionsieur. 

This led Eponim^ to follow him as far as the Hue 
Plumet,— aching slie had ncYcr done before. Hitherto, 
she had contented liers.df wdtli watehing him as he passed 
along the boulevard, without attempting to meet him. 
Last evening was the tirst time that she had ventured to 
address him. 

Eponine followed him, tlum, without liLs suspectiifg it. 
She saw him move the gate-bar aside and step into the 
garden. 

" Hullo! ” said she; “ he enters the hou«e! ” 

She went up to the gaUi, hdt the bars in turn, and 
easily distinguished the one which Marius had removed. 
She mutteied in a low' voice, and in melancholy accents; 
“ None of that, Lisette! ” • • 

^ Dog. 
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She sat down on the stone base o^tWe fence, close to 
the bar, as if she wore truarding it. It was exactly at 
the spot where the fence joini'.djjie next wall; and there' 
was a dark corner there, in which Eponine was entirely 

concealed. • 

Slie remained tlm.s for more than an»hour, without 

stirring or breathing, absorbed in thought. 

About Leu o’ lock at n'ght, one of the two or thre^ 
j)as.sers along Ui*. Ibie IMuinet, a. be]^t(|(.l old trades¬ 
man, who w'a.s hurrving along that tlcs(>rted and ill-famed 
street, as he reached the gate, lieard#a low, juenaeing 
voice say : — , 

“ 1 am not .surju-ised now that he comes every (weiiing. ” 
Tlic ]iassor-hy looked around him, saw nobody, did not 
(^re to peer into that dark corner, and felt horribly 
alarmed. He redoubled his speed. « 

^He was quite right to hasten ; for a very few minutes 
later, six men, w'ho were walking sepaiutedy, and at 
som(' distance from cacli other, under tlio w’all, and who 
might have been taken for a drunken patrol, entered the 
livu! Plunu't. 

The first who roaehed tlie garden gate .^.opped, and 
waited for the, others. .\ si'.cond after, iill .siv were to- 
g('.th('r. They began to talk in wdiispers; — 

“ This is the erih,” s;iid one. 

“ T.s there a hvkc; in tie* garden ? ” asked another. 

<h)n’t know’. In tavse there is, I ’ve made up a pill * 
wnirh lie shall yam. ” ^ 

“ Hpvo you got some niastie^ tfi break a iiane?” 

“ Yes. ” 

Tin' gate is old,” remarked the fifth man, who had 
the, voice of a vonirilo 4 uist. 


1 ; 


Swallow. • 


Hrf'ad softened and sproad f»vcr the pauc preveuts any aoi&Ci 
aud kueps ^le broken bits of giasd from [aliiiig. 


[aliliig. 
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* So much the h trer, ” said the second speaker. “ It 
won’t give hot beet ^ under tl c saw, and won’t be so hard 
to cut througli. ” , 

The sixtli, who had not yet opened his lips, began to 
examine the gate, as Eponine had done an hour before, 
grasping each bar in succession, and shaking it cautiously. 

He thus reached the bar wJiich Marius had Ic'-'sened. 
Just as he was about to seize this bar, a hand, suddenly 
emerging frou* the darkness^ clutched Iw’s arm. He felt 
himself roughly thrust back, and a hoarse voice whis¬ 
pered : “ There’s «i tyke. ” 

At the same time he saw a pale girl standing in front 
of him. 

The man felt that emotion which is always produced 
by the unexpected. His hair stood hideously on cnjji. 
Nothing is more# dreadful to look upon than a startled 
wild beast. Its terrified air is horrible. He shrank 
back and stammered ; — 

“ Who is this she-devil ? ” 

** Your daughter. ” 

It was, in truth, Eponine who addressed Th^nardicr. 

Upon her*ap]iearance, the otm'.r five — that is to say, 
Claquesous, (hu.uleincv, llabet, Montparnasse, and 
Brujon—approacfied noiselessly, without hurry, with¬ 
out a word, but with the sinister slowness peculiar to 
these men of the night. 

Some strange and hideous todls were in their hahds. 
GuculemcT held a ])air of those crooked pliers which 
burglars call “ scissors. ” 

“ Well, what are vou doing here ? Wliat do you want ? 
Are you mad?” exclaimed Th/'iiardier. if it be possible 
to exclaim in a wliisper. “ What have you come here 
for,— to hinder us in our work ? ” 

Eponine burst out laughing,, and threvf her arms 

1 fStiacak. 
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around his nock “ 1 am here, my yldar little pappy, 
because I am here. Is n’t a body allowed to sit down 
on a stone now^adays ? It is jiou who ought n’t to be 
hero. What did you come for, since it is a biscuit? I 
told Magnon so. Tberc is nothing to be done, here. But 
kiss me, dear papjiy; it is such a time siftce I saw you 1 
So you are out ? ” 

Thdnardier tri id to free himself from Eponine’s arms^ 
and growled: — • , * 

“ There, there, that ’ll do; you have kissed me. Yes, 

I am out. I ’ill not in. Xow In- olt‘. " * 

But Eponine did not loose her hold, and \cdoubled her 
caresses. 

“ My dear papjjy, bow over did you manage ? You 
mjist liave been very clever to get out of that scrajie. Do 
tell me all about it. And where is lutyiuma? Give me 
some news of her. ” 

Thdnardier ansvrered: — 

“She’s all right. I don’t know; leave me, and be 
off, I tell you. ” 

“ But I won’t be ofi', ” said Eponine, with the pout of 
a .spoiled child; “ you send me away, tliougli I haven't 
seen you now for four months, and I have scarcely had 
time to emlirace you. ” 

And she caught her fatlier around the neck again. 

“ Oh, come, this is a bore!’’ said Balie^. 

“ l&ake haste 1” said Gueulemer; “ the cops may come 
along. ” 

The ventriloquist voicie hummed this verse: — 

It isn’t New Year’s Day, 

peck at pa and inu, I say.” 

Eponine turned to the five ruffians: — 

“ Why, that’s Monsieuf Brujon. Good-evening, Mon¬ 
sieur Babf.t; good-evening, Monsieur Claquesous. WhatJ 
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don’t you kno\v ’no. Monsieur Gueulemer? How goes 
it, Montparnasnt 

“ I should say they dir^. know you! ” cried Th^nardier. 

“ But now, good-night, good-night. Clear out! Don’t 
bother us! ” 

“ It is the Iftmr for foxes, and not for chickens, ” said 
Montparnasse. 

, “ Don’t you see that we have a crib to crcack here? ” 
added Babet. ♦ , 

Eponine took Montparnr.s.so l)y the hand. “Mind,” 
he said, “ vou will cut yourself; I have an open chive. ” ^ 

“ My dea^ ivIoiitpnrnas.se, ” Eponine replied very 
gently, “ you must have confidence in people. I am 
my father’s daughter, perhap.s. Monsieur Babet, Mon¬ 
sieur Gueulemer, 1 am ordered to look into this affair. 

It is remark:*J)le that E]»oniue did not talk slang. 
Ever since she had known Marius, that frightful la/1- 
guage had become impossible to her. 

She pre.ssed GueulenK'r’s great coarse fingers in her 
little bony hand, like that of a skeleton, and continued: 
“ You know very well that I am no fool. People gen¬ 
erally believe nui. I have done you a service now and 
then. Well, T havii made impiiries; you are running 
a needless risk. 1 swear to you that there is nothing to 
be done in this house. ” 

“ There are lone women, ” said Gueulemer. 

“ No, they have moved away. * 

“Well, the candles haven’t, anyhow,” remarked 
Babet. He pointed over the trees to a light which was 
moving about the garret. It was Tous^aint, who had 
sat up late to hang some linen to dry. 

Eponine made a final effort. 

“ Well, ‘ said she, “ they are very poor people, and 
there is n’t a copper in the hot;se. ” • 

1 Knife. 
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“ Go to the devil! ” cried Thdnar^iel*. “ When we 
have turned the lioiise to])sy-lnrvy, and put the cellar 
at top and the atti(“s at the l)ott(«;ji, we will tell you what 
there is inside, and wliethor they are cart-wheels,^ round¬ 
ers,^ or fad<i;es. ” ^ • 

And he thrust her aside- that lie might jf.iss on. 

“My good friend, M. IMoiitoarnassti,” said Eponine, 
“ I beg yen,— a'<'u are a good fellow,— don’t go in ! ” 

“ Take care, y^^n ’ll cut yourself, ” ri/j^)lied Montjiar- 
nassc. 

Thdnardier remarked with that decisive accent of 
his: — • 

“ Make tracks, titter, and leave men to do their 
work. ” 

Eponine let go ]\lonti)arnasso’s hand, which she had 
again seized, and said : — 

^ So you intend to enter this house ?” 

“leather,” said the ventrihajuist, with a grin. 

Then she set her back to the gate, faced the six ruf¬ 
fians armed to the teeth, to whom night lent the faces of 
demons, and said in a firm, low voice : — 

“ Well, 1 don't intend that you shall. ” 

They paused in amazement. The ventriloquist com¬ 
pleted his grin. She continued: — 

“ Friends, listen to mo. It’s my turn novr. I’m 
doing the talking. In the. first place, if you enter this 
garde?) or toucli this gafe, 1 will scream, I wdll knock 
at doors, I wdll rouse everybody, I will have all six of 
you seized, and 1 ’ll call the police. ” 

“ She wmild do it, too,” Tln'nardier whispered to the 
ventriloquist and jlrujon. 

She sh<)ok her hend, and added: — 

“ lieginning with my father.” * 

Thdnard icr* a ] 'proached h«r, 

* PraiicB. 2 Sous. • Liunls. 

I 

< 
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* Not so c’o'se. '^ly good man, ” she said. 

He fell back, growling bet veen liis teeth : “ Wliy, what 

is the matter with hex ? ”, and he added, “ the b-” 

She burst into a terrible laugh: — 

“ As you please, but you shall not enter. I am not 
the dt'iughter of a dog, for 1 am the child of a wolf. You 
are si.^c, but what do I care for that ? Yo\i a'^e men. 

Well, 1 am a woman. You won’t frighten me, 1 can tell 

you. You sh*ili not enter, this house^ because it does 
not please me to have you. If you come any nearer, 
I bark. T told you there vva.s a dog, and I am that 
dog. I do m;t care a straw for you; so go your W'ay, 

for you annoy me' (lo where you like; but don’t 

come here, for 1 forbid it. You w'ith your knives, 
and I with my wooden shoe.s; it’s all one to mii. 
Come on!” • 

She advanced a step toward the bandits, and said, with 
the same frightful laugh : — 

“ Confound it! I ’ni m»t afraid. Oh, yes; much you 
care 1 This summer T shall he hungrv, and this winter 
I shall be cold. What asses those men must he to think 
they can scare a girl! What! Searc ? llecause you have 
dolls of mistres.se.s wl.o evawl under the hed whenever 
you talk hig, 1 suppose! But I’m not afraid of anything, 
1 tell you! ” 

She fixed her eye on Tluinardier, and said: “ Not oven 
*of you, fatluir. ” • * 

Then she continued, as she turned her spectral, blood¬ 
shot, eyes on each of the lulUans in turn: — 

“ What do I care wlu>tlier 1 am ])ii'ked up to-iiiorrow 
on the pavement of the h’ue ITumet, killed by a blow 
from ray father’s chive, (w wlielher I am found within 
a year in the nets at St. (Tmid or the Isle of Swans, 
among old rotten eorks and diuwvned detg-^! ” 

She was compelled to 1 )reak oll‘. She was attg.cked by 
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a dry cougli; her broatli came from^„__, ar row 

chest like a death-rattle. 

She coutinued:— 4 . 

“ 1 have only to cry out, and people will come right 
away. You are six; but I am the wJiole world. ” 
TJidnardier made a moveiiKMit toward her. 

“ Don’t come near me! ” sne cried, 
lie stoi>ped, ; .id said gently : — 

“ Well, no, 1 ^on’t come pear you; fcuV> don’t talk so 
loud. So you want to prevent us from working, daugh¬ 
ter ? And yet we must earn our livingt Don’t, you care 
for your father any more ? ” , 

“ liat.s ! ” said Kponine. 

“ lJut wo must live; -wo must (?at— ” 

«“ Don’t you wi.sh you may get it ? ” 

^ ’J'liis .‘^aid, slie seated licrself on the ccjfhng of the fence, 
aud sang: — 

My arm is plump, 

]Wy leg well shaped ; 

Tht‘n why delay 

She had her elhow on her knee, and lier*chin in her 

hand, and she swung her foot with a careles.s air. Her 

ragged gown di.sjdayi'd her tliin shoulrler-blade.s. The 

neighbourmg street-lamj, lit up her j.rofile and attitude. 

oihiug more re.so]ute. or mor(i surprising could well be 
iiua^iiied. • 

riie SIX burglars, amazed ami savage at being held in 
c lecc a girl, went under the shadow of the lamp and 
held council with furioms ami ImmilintiA .shrug.s. She, 
howma,!-, looked at them with a calm, stern air? 

rherc .s something the matte.r witli her,” said Babet,— 
.some reason for it. Can she he in love witfi the dc^g? 

* ^ nfiss thi.s. Two women, an old 

cove whq lives in a backyard, very decent curtains at 
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the windows, old swell must be a Sheney.^ I 

consider the job a good one. ” 

“ Well, you fellows gf; in, ” exclaimed Montparnasse. 
“ Do the trick. I will stay here with the girl, and if 
she stirs — 

He flashed fhe knife, which he held open in his sleeve 
in the lamp-light. 

Thdiiardier said not a '•vord, and seemed ready for 
anything they jdeased. , , 

Brujon, who was a bit of an oracle, and who, as we 
know, “ put up tlic job, ” had not yet spoken. He seemed 
thoughtful. ,He had the reputation of not sticking at 
anything, and it was notorious that he had plundcrf*d a 
police offlde out of sheer bravado. Moreover, he wrote 
verses and songs, which gave him great authority. , 
Babet questior^ed him ; — 

“ Have you nothing to say, Brujon ? ” * 

Brujon was silent moment longer, then he tossed his 
head in several dideront ways, and at length decided on 
speaking: — 

** Look here. This morning I saw two sparrows fight¬ 
ing; to-nig!it I stumble over a quarrelsome woman. 
All that is bad. Let us be off. ” 

They went away. As they went, Montparnasse mut¬ 
tered : — 

“ All the same, if you had been agreeable, I would 
have strangled her. ” • • 

Babet replied; — 

“ I would n’t r never hit a ladv. ” 

At the str(;e.t corner they stopped and exchanged this 
mysterious dialogue in a low voice: — 

“ Wliere shall we slecq) to-night? ” 

“ Below Pantin. ” ^ 

“ Have you the key to the gak; about you, Thdnardier ? * 

1 Jew. * Paris. 
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“ I believe you. " 

Eponine, wlio did not take her eyes off them, saw them 
return by the njad })y wliicdi tljey li.ad come. She rose 
and cra\v](!d aftt;r tliein alon^^ tlio walls and the houses. 
She followed tlicjii thus as far as the lioulevard. There 
they separaled, and .she saw the six nu'ii plunge into the 
darkness, where they seemed ti' melt away. 



CHAPTER V. 


THIN(iR OF THE NIOTIT. 


A fter the departure of the robbers, the Rue Plumet 
resumed ,its calm, uocturual usjjcct. What had 
just taken place iu that stre.et would not have aston¬ 
ished a forest. thickets, tlie coppices, the heather, 

the branches rudely interlaced, the tall grass exist in a 
sombre way. The savage swarm catches glinijlses (d 
the siukk'A^ ap])aritions of the invisible world. That 
which is below man distinguishes there, through the 
mist, what cxisi^s beyond man; and things unknown 
to us living beings confroiit eacli (Ulier in the nighu 
Bristling and .savage nature is .slaitled ])> certain ap¬ 
proaches in which it scmns to feel the supernatural. The 
powers of darkness know each otht*r, and maintain a 
mysterious mutual c([uilibriuni. Teeth and claws fear 
that which *tliey' cannot grasp. r)lood-driuking bestial¬ 
ity, voracious, famished ajipetites in search (d i>rcy, in¬ 
stincts armed with nails and jaws, which have for their 
source and object the sbunach, glare and sniti' anxiously 
at the impassive .spiM’lral form prowling about in a 
winding sliiud, or crccl in a vague, rustling robe, A\'4iicli 
seems to them to live with a dt'ad and terrible life. 
These hrutalitics, wliich are only matter, luive a con¬ 
fused fear of having to dt'al with the iiunieu.sii obscurity 

t 1/ 

condensed in an unknown being. A black lignrc barring 
the way 'Sto])S a wild luiust short. The inmate of the 
cemetery iiitimidatcs and disiamccrts the inmate of the 
cave; ferocious things are a/raid of sinister things. 
Wolves shrink when they encounter a ghoul. 
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MAEIUS REOOMES PEACTICAL ONCE MORE TO THE EXTENT 

OF G:riNG Ills ADDRESS TO COLETTE, 

* t . ' * 

W HILE this sort of dog with a human face was 
uioimting guard over the gate, and six robbers 
fled before a girl, Marius was by (,’osette’vS side. 

The sky had never been more star-spangled and more 
charming, the trees more rustling, or the ;x*.ell of the 
gniss more pem'trating. Never liad the l)irds fallen 
asleep in the leaves with sweeter sti^ Never had all 
the harmonies of iiniversal serenity responded ])Ctter to 
the inward music of the soul. Never had Marius been 
more enamoured, ]ia]i])ier, or in greater ecstasy. 

But lie had found Cosette sad. She had been crying. 
Her eyes were red. 

'J'his was the first cloud in that marvellous dream. 
Marius’s first words were: “ What is tJie matter with 
you ? ” 

And she replied : “ T will tell you. ” 

Then slie sat down on the hencli near the steps, and 
whfle he took his .seftt tremblingly by her side, she 
continued: — 

“ My fatlicr told me this morning to hold myself in 
readiness, for he had business to attend to, and we were 
probably going away. ” 

Marius shuddered from head to foot. 

AVlien we reach the end of life, death srignifies de¬ 
parture. When we arct at the beginning, departure 
means death. 
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For six weeks .past, Marius had slowly and gradually 
taken possession of Oosette each day, — a perfectly ideal, 
but profound, possession. As we have already explained, 
in first love, men take the soul long before the body. At 
a later date they take the body before the soul, and some¬ 
times they do not take the soul at all. The Faublas 
?nd the Ihmdhommes add: “ Because there is no such 
*hing; ” but the sarcasm is, fortunately, a blasphemy. 
Marius, theri;* possessed Co.sette as spirits possess; but 
he enveloped her witli his entire .soul, and he jealously 
seized her with ij^credible conviction, lie possessed her 
smile, lier breath, her ])orfume, the deep light of her blue 
eyes, the softness of lier skin when he touched her^hand, 
the charciriwg mole on her neck, and all her thoughts. 
They had agreed never to sleep without dreaming of each 
other, and they ^ had ke]>t their word. He, therefore, 
posse.ssed all Co.sette’s dreams. He looked at her in¬ 
cessantly, and sometimes touched lightly with his breath 
the little locks on tlui najx; of lier neck; and he declared 
that there was not one of those little hairs which did not 
belong to him. He coiitemplatiHl and adored the things 
she wore, —her knot of ribbon, her culls, her gloves, her 
slippers,— like sacred objects of which he was the master. 
He tliought that ho was the hud of the pretty tortoise¬ 
shell combs wdiich she wi»re in her hair, and he even 
said to himself, in the cainfused, low stammerings of 
dawming voluptuousness, that tliere was not a seam of 
her dress, not a mesh of her stoi'.kings, not a wrinkle in 
her bodice, which was not his. Beside CV)set1e he felt 
beside hi.s own pr(»]'erty, bis own ])ossession, at once his 
despot and his slave. It seemed a.s ii they had so 
blended tbeir souls, that if they bad wislu'd to take tliein 


back, it \.'ould have been im}>ossible for them to tell 


them apart. “ This is mine. “ 
Insure you that you are mistaken. 


No, it is mine. ” I 


Th's is really 1. 
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“ Wliat you tak(i for yourself is mysc^lf, ” Marius was 
something wliieli forme«l a ]>arl of C<)sette, and Cosette- 
was somelliing tliat formed a part of IMarius. Marius 
felt Cosette live within him; to havm Cosette, to jmssess 
Cosette, was to liim no dil'l'erent from hreathiug. It was 
in the midst of this faitli, this intoxication, this vir¬ 
ginal, e-\'inordinary, and aiisoluti! possession of this 
sovereignty, tha, those wiids: “ Wi* are going away,* 
suddenly fell on 1dm, and the stern yo,ice of rcalit'y 
shonte<l: “Cosette is not tlnne!” 

Manus awoke. Por si.x weeks, as we said, he had 
been living outside of life. Tlu* words, “ Cuii,g away,” 
were ^‘■rnde awakenin;r. 


lie e«iuld not lind a word to say. Cof-.^'f'c merely 
noticed that his hand was very cold. She said to him 
in her turn ; — 

““ What ails you? ” 

He answered, in so low a voice that Cosette could 
hardly hear him : — 

t.' 

I do not understand what you said.” 

She rc'plied : — 

“ This iriorning my father told mo to nrr.iuge all my 
little matti'.rs and ludd myself r<‘ady, that he would 
give me his linen to ])Ut in a ]>ortmant(‘.nn, that, he was 
obliged to take a journey, that wo were going away, that 
we would take, a large trunk for me and a small one for 
h’m!t that all this wast<to be ready witldn a week, and 
that we might go to England. ” 

“ Why, it is monstrous! ” oxolaimod Itlarius. 

It i.s certain that, at this moment, ii. Marius’s mind, 
no almse of powoi', no violence, no abomination of the 
most prodigiems tyrants, no deed of JUtsiris, Tiberius, or 
Henry VI IT. etpialled in atrociity this one,--M. Eau- 
eh<d(*veiit Wiking his daughter to England b(>cause ho 
had husiness tlmre. Ho asked in a faint voice: — 
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“ And when do j'on start ? * 

“ He did not say when. ” 

“ And when do you retjirn ? * 

“ He did not toll me. ” 

Marius ro.se and said coldly : — 

“ Cosotte, Wxll you go ? ” 

Cosette turned u])on him lier beautiful eyes filled with 
agony, and an.swered, with a sort of bewilderment: — 
“Where?” 

“ To England ? Will you go ? ” 

“ Wliat can 1 (h,*.? ” .said she, cla.sping her hands. 

“ Then you ^will go ? ” 

“If my father goi's. ” 

“ So yod’J.ve determine*! to go? ” 

Co.setto seized Marius’s hand, and pressed it without 
repl>dng. 

“ Very well, ” .said Mariu.s. “ Then I .shall go el.se-* 
where. ” 

Cosette felt the meaning of this remark even better 
than she cennjirehended it. She turned so ]>iile that her 
face became white, in th** darknes.s. She stuiumered : 

“ Wliat difVf'u mean ? ” 

Marius lo*)ked at h**r, then slowly raised his eyes to 
heaven, and replied: — 

“ Nothing. ” 

When he looktnl down again he .saw Co.sette smiling 
at him. 1’he smile of a woman wlunn we love h.i.^ a 
brilliancv whie.h is visible ('ven at nie,ht. 

“ How foolish we are! ^Marius, I have an idea. ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Eollow U.S if wo go awaivl 1 will tell vou w'here. 
Come and join nu* ’wh*>rever 1 am. ” 

Marins tv.hs now thorongh.lv aroused. He had fallen 
back into reality. Jb' cried to Cosette : — 

“ Go w ith you! Are you mad ? Why, it would require 

VOL. XV.— 18 k 
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money, and I have none! Go to Enj}p''andl Why, I al¬ 
ready owe, I <Ic)u’t know how much,— more than ten 
louis, — to Courfi’vrac, one of ;ny friends, whom you do 
not know. 1 have an old hat which is not worth three 
francs, a coat with buttons missing in front,my shirt is 
all torn, my boots let in the water, J am •out at elbows. 

I have i. il thouglit of it for tl.ese six weeks past, and I 
did not tell yoii Cosette, 1 am a wTctch. You see me 
only at night, apd you givc\me your love; were you to 
see me by day, you would give nu* a sou ! Go to England 1 
Why, 1 hav'C not enough to ]iay for a jiass]>ort! ” 

threw himself against a treis, witli jl\is arms over 
his lidad, and his forehead pressed to the bark, feeling 
neither the wood that bruised his skin, ■JTt.V the fever 
which made Ids temjdes thiol), motionless, and ready to 
fall, like a statue of de.spair. 

He remained for a long time in this state, — one might 
remain for an eternity in su(di abysses. At length lie 
turned. H(j heard behind him a little stifled sound, soft 
and sad. It w^as Cosette sobbing. She had been crying 
for more than two hours beside IVlarius, as he mu.sed. 

lie went to her, fell on his knees, an<l slowdy falling 
prostrate, seized the tip of her foot, which peeped out 
from under her skirt, and kissed it. 

She let him do so in silence. There are moments 
when a w’onian accepts, like a sombre and resigned deity, 
thf wf'rship of love. * ** 

“ Do not wee]), ” he said. 

She murmured: — 

" r>ut perhaps I am going awajp and you cannot come 
with mo 1 ” 

He answered : " Do you love me ? ” 

She replied by sobbing that paradisal ^'ord, whicli 
is never !norc charming than through tears: “ 1 adore 
you. ” 


1 

C 
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He went on, iu a tone which was an inexpressible 
caress: — 

“ Do not weep. Say, will you do so much for me as 
to dry your tears ? ” 

“ Dp you luv(‘ me ? ” said she. 

He took her hand. 

Cosctte, I have never pledged my word of honour 
any one, because it frighUms me. 1 feel that my 
father stands besidi* me ' AVell, I •pledge you my 
most sacred word of honour that if you go away I shall 
die. ” 

In the lone vvith wdiich he uttered these words flherc 
was such .cabn and solemn melancholy that Cosette 
trembled, blie felt that chill which is jjroduced by tlxe 
passing of a true and sombre thing. In her terror slA* 
cease*! to weep. < 

“ Now listen, ” said he; “ do not expect me to-morrow." 

“ Wliy not ? ” 

“ Do not expect me till the day after to-morrow. ” 

“ Oh, why 1” 

“ You wili.see. ” 

“ A day without seeing you! But that is impossible. * 
“ Let us sacrifice a day to gain, perhaps, a wdiole life¬ 
time. ” 

And Marius added in a low voice, and aside: “ He is 
•I man who makc.^ no chang(i in Jiis ha])its, and he l^as 
never received anybody except in the evening. ” 

“ What man are you talking about?” asked Cosette. 

“ I ? I did not say anything. ” 

“ What do you lu)]>e, then ? ” 

“ Wait till the day after to-morrow. ” 

“ Y^ou wish it ? ” 

“ Yes, Cosette. ” She took his head between her two 
hands, standing on tiptoe to rcafh him, and tried to read 
his hope in his eyes. Marius added; — • , 
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“ By the bye, you should know ray^uddress, for some- 
thing might happen; one never knows. I live with my 
friend Courfoyrac, at No. 16, Rue do la Verrerie. ” 

He felt in lus pi)ckot, took out a penknife, and scratched 
the address with tlie blade on the plaster of the,wall. 
Meantime, Cosette had begun to gaze into Iiis eyes again. 

“ Tell iue yf'ur tliought, Marius, for you have one. 
Tell it to me. Oh, tell it to me, so that I may passra 
good niglit. ” • • ' ' 

“ My thought is this: it is impossible that Ood can 
mean to part us. Expect me the day fiftt*-r to-morrow. ” 

“ Al^iat shall 1 do till then ? ” said Cosette. “ You are 
in the world, you come and go! How happy men are! 
But I shall remain entirely alone ! ()h, I s’mUr de so sad! 

What are you going to do to-morrow night, tell me? ” 

^ “ I shall ti'v something. ” • • 

“ Then I will pray to Heaven, and think of you until 
then, so that you may succeed. 1 will (juestion you no 
more, as you do n<jt wish it. You are my master. I 
will spend my evening to-nmrrow in singing that song 
from “ Euryanthe, ” which you love, and wh^h you heard 
one night outside iny shutters. Hut you will come early 
day after to-monow. I shall expect you at nightfall, at 
nine o’clock exactly. I warn you. (hjod heavens! how 
sad it is that the days are so long! You hear; I shall be 
in ^le garden on the stjoke of nine. ” • 

“ And I too. ” 

And without a word, moved hy the same thought, car¬ 
ried away l)y those electric currents which place two 
lover.s in continual communication, both intoxicated 
with doliglit, even in their grief, they fell into each 
.other’s arms, without noticing that their lips met, while 
their uj)rais(‘d eyes, overflowing with ecstasy and full of 
tears, contemyjlated the ^ars. 

Vi^e» Marius left, the street was deserted. It was the 
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moment when Ej. mine followed the bandits into the 
boulevard. 

While Marius dreamcd^with liis head leaning against 
a tree, an idea had crossed his iniud; an idea, alas! 
which he himself considered mad and impossible. *He 
had formed a violent resolution. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AN OLD IIEAKT AND A YOUNO HTAET MEET. , 

F ATHKIi ClfXENORMANI), at this period, was 
well past his ninety-lirst birthday. He still lived 
with Iiis (laughter at No. G, line dos Filles du Calvaire, 
in tlio old house, which was his own pro}»eTty. He was, 
it will be remembered, one of those antiipio old men who 
await death erect, whom a^e bears (h)wn Imt docs not 
bow, and whom even sorrow cannot bend. 

Htill, for some time past, his dauphter had said : " My 
father is breaking. ” IJo no longer box^ d the ears of the 
maid-servants, or banged the landing of tluj stairs so 
violeiitly with his cane when J>as(pie l e})t liim waiting. 
The Revolution of July did not (ixasperate liirn longer 
than six months. He read almost wit!) tranquillity, in 
the “ Moniteur, ” tliis association of words; “ M. ITumblot- 
Contib Peer of France. ” The truth is, the old man was 
filled with^grief. He did not waY(!r, he did not surren¬ 
der (that was no more possible to Ins jdjysicul than to 
his moral nature); but he felt himself yielding inwardly. 
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For four years ^ia,d been awaiting Marius with a firm 
foot — that is really the, expression — with the convic¬ 
tion that that wicked young scam}) would ring at his 
door some day or other. Now he had begun to say to 
himself, in hours of depression, that if IMarius made him 
wait much longer— It was not death that was uiien- 

o 

durable to him; it was the idea that perhaps Im should 
never sec Marius again. This idea had never b)r an 
instant occuVn^l to him yntil that /lay. Now it rose 
before, him constantly, and chilled him to death. Ab- 
sence, a‘‘ over hap})ens'in genuine and natural emotions, 
had only heightened the grandfatlu'r’s love for the un- 
.grateful boy who had gone away like that, ^it is on 
l)eLembv.<? nights, wlnm the thermometer is alnifist down 
to zero that peojile think most of the sun. M. (lijle- 
noT/nand wais, < ” faneiial him.self, utterly incapable of 
making a single advance to his grandson. “ I would rot 
first!” ho said to hini.^tdf. He did not think him-^elf at 
all in tlie wrong; but he thouglit of IMarius only with 
profound tendmiu'ss and tlie dumb des|»air of an old man 
who is 'ming dt)wu into the valley of shadows. 

lie was beginning to lose his teeth, which added to 
his sorrow. 

M.. (lillenorniand, without confessing it to himself, 
however, for it would liave made him furious and 
a.shamed, had never loved a mi.stre.ss a.s he loved IMariu.s. 

He had hung u}i in his room,* op]>osite the foot iTf his 
bod, that it might be the first thing lie saw on awaking, 
an old portrait of his other daughter, the one who was 
dead, Madame de Voutnu'rey, taken when she was eigh¬ 
teen. lie studied this portrait incessantly. One day 
he hai^pened to say, as ho gazed at it: — 

“ I see the likeness. ” 

“ To my sister? ” remarked •Mile. Gillenofmand; “ oh, 
certainly." 
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The old man added : “ And to him, too. ” 

Once, as he was silting, with his knees together and 
his eyes almost closed, in a ^melancholy posture, his 
daughter ventured to say: — 

“Father, are you still as angry as ever.with — ?” 
She stopped, not daring to go further. 

“ With whom ? ” he asked. 

“ That poor Marius ? ” ^ 

He lifted his aged head, lajd his thin sviinkhul fist on 
the tixhle, and cried in his loudest and angriest toues: 

“‘i‘oor Marius,’ you say! That, gentleman is a 
scoundrel, a scamp, a vain little ingrate without heart 
or sou^.a proud and wicked fellow’! ” And he turned 
away that his daughter might uot see tl’.rTtSfi. in his 
eyes. 

jChree days later he interrupted a si,lcnce which ^lad 
listed four hours, to say to his daughter suddenly : — 

“ I have already had the honour to beg Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand never to mention his name to me. ” 
Aunt Gillenormand gave up all attcmipts, and pro¬ 
nounced this profound diagnosis: “ My father was never 
very fond of my sister after her folly. It is efear that he 
detests Marius. ” 

“ After her folly ” meant “ after she, married the 
colonel. ” 

Still, as may be conjectured, Mademojselh* Gillonor- 
manif failed in her attempt to substitute lier favourite, 
the officer of lancers, for M.arius. Tlif^odule had met 
with no success. M. Gillenormand refused to accept 
the quid pro quo An cmiity heart does nr>t aeconimodate 
itself to a mere stop-gap. Thdodule, on his side, while 
he scented the inheritance, felt a rejiugnance to the task 
of pleasing. The old gentleman bored the lancer, and 
the lancer ofitaided the pld gentlein.an. LieutenaTit 
Th^odule was gay, no doubt, hut a gossip, frivolous but 
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Vulgar; a high Ir;. r, l)ut fond of bad company. He had 
mistresses, it is true, and he talked a good deal about 
them, it is also true; bi\t then he talked ill of them. 
All his good qualities had some defect. M. Gillenormand 
was worn out with li.stening to his account of the love 
affairs that he*had round about his barracks in the Kue 
Babylone. And then, Lieutenant Tlu'^odule sometimes 
called in uniform, with the tricolour cockade. This 
rendered hinf »iinply impfi.ssible. ^I. G illeiiormanH 
finally said to his daughter: “ I have had enough of 
that Thdodule. 1 have but little liking for a warrior 
in time of pf^ace. You can receive him if y(Ui lavish. 
For my part, I do not know but I prefer the slfHniers to 
the tr<ul?..-5''v.f ,sabres. Tlie clash of blades in battle is 
less dismal, after all, than the noise of scabbards on tjie 
pavement. And- then, to throw up one’s head like a 
king of clubs, and to lace one’s self like a woman; to 
wear stays under a cuira.'^s, is doubly ridiculous. When 
a man is a real man, he liolds himself equally aloof from 
braggadocio and affectation, — neither a bully nor a 
bandbox. Keep your Tlidodule for yourself." 

In vain fiis daughter said to him: “After all he is 
your grandnephew’.” M. Gillenormand, who was a grand¬ 
father to the tii>s of his finger-nails, was nothing of a 
granduncle. The fact is, that as he was a man of sense, 
^and had compared the two, Tluiodule only served to make 
him regret Marius the more. * • 

On the evening of Jiinc -t,— which did not prevent 
Father Gillenormand from having an excellent fire on 
his hearth,— ho ban dismissed his dai:ghter, who was 
sewing in the adjoining room. He Avas alone in his 
chamber, with its ])astoral hangings, his feet on the 
andirons, half enveloped ijj liis vast nine-leaved Coro¬ 
mandel lacquer vscrcen, his e^liow resting a table, 
where two candles burned under a green shade, swab 
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lowed lip in his embroidered easy-chair, and in his hand 
a book, which Jie was not reading. He was dressed, 
according to his ivont, as an “ Incroyable, ” and resem¬ 
bled an old ixirtrait by Garat. People would have run 
after him in the stn'ets, but whenever he want out his 
daughter covered him up with a huge episcopal wadded 
cloak, which hid his dress. At home he never wore a 
dressing-gown, save wlum he got up and went to b^. 
“ It makes a man (look old,” he was woift £o say. 

Patlnir Gilleiiormand was thinking of Marius bitterly 
and lovingly; and, as usual, bitteruesi- gained Hie upper 
handi His incensed tenderness always ended by boil¬ 
ing uv(^ixand turning into indignation. He had reached 
the stage, when a man seeks to make up d and to 

accept that which lends his heart. He was explaining 
to himself that there w’as no longav any reasoij. for 
Marius’s return, that if he had meant to come home, he 


would have done so long hefoie, and that all idea of it 
must he given up. He tried to accustom himself to the 
iile.a that it was all over, and that he should-die without 
seeing that “ gentleman ” again. Put his wlude nature 
revolted. His aged ])aternity eould not '--onsent to this. 
“"VVhat!” said he, and this was his mournful burden, 
“ will he not return ? ” His Laid head had fallen on his 
breast, and be vaguely fL\cd a sad and irritated glance 
nj)on the asluis on his hearth. , 

TA the very midst Af this revery, bis old servant 
Basque came in and asked: — 

“ Gan you receive M. Marius, sir? ’’ 

The old man sat u]>, livid, and like a corpse which is 
roused by a galvanic .shock. All liis blood retreated to 
his heart. He stammered : — 

“ M. Marius — who ? ” 

“ I do not know, ” repped Ba.sque, intimidated and 
disconcerted by liis master’s manner, “ I did not see 
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him. It was '^'icolctte, who said to me just now: 

‘ There is a young man here; say it is M. Marius. ’ “ 
rather Gilleuoruiau(l stammered in a low voice: 
“ Show him in. ” 

And hff remained in the same attitude, with hanging 
head and eye lixed on the door. It opened. A young 
man entered; it was ]\Iarius. 

. He paused in the doorway as if waiting to he ashed in. 

His almost ’^-retched clothes could not be seen iiTtlm 
obscurity produced by the lamp-shade. Only his calm, 
grave, ^»ut straxgedy sorrowful face could be distin¬ 
guished. It was several moments before Fathtr Gil- 
lenorni.iTul, stunned by surprise and joy, p^)uld see 
anythffig but sa bright light, as when an apparition rises 
before us. lie was leady to faint; he saw IVtarius thro,ugh 
a mist. It waff.really he; it was indeed ^larius! 

At length ! After four years! He seized him entirolv, 
so to sjfcak, at a glance. He found him handsome, no- 
bje, distinguished, grown, a thorough man, with a proper 
attitmle ami a charming air. He longi'd to open his 
arms, to 9 all tlie hoy to him; his heart melted with 
rupture; ail’ectioiiate w'ords welled np and overflowed 
his hfisom. At last all this tenderness hurst forth and 
reached his lips, and through the contradiction which 
formed the basis of his character, harshness came forth, 
lie said rough \y : — 

“ Wliat do von want here ? ” * * 

0J 

Marius replied, with an emharrassed air: — 

“ Sir ~ ” * 

Monsieur r}ille7iorniand would huAe liked Marius to 
throw himself into his arms. He was dissatished both 
with Marius and himself. He felt that he Avas abrupt 
and that Marius was cold. It was an unendurable and 
irritating distress to the old ,i;cntleman to feel himself so 
tender and imploring within, and to be unable to be 
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otherwisG than harsh externally. Hr^ bitterness re¬ 
turned. H(i intt'iTnpted Mariiis, in a crusty tone: — 

“ Then why did you come ? ” ^ 

The " then " nu\ant “ If you have not come to em¬ 
brace me.” Marius ga/ed at liis graudfatlior, whose 
pallor made his face look like marble. 

“ Sir — ’■ 

Tlie old gentlei-aan resumed in a stern voice: — 

‘'’^llave you come^.o ask my |iardon ? IK) you recognize 
your error'(” 

He thought that he was putting IMarjus on the right 
track, tmd that “ the bf)y ” would give wijy. Marius 
shuddert^ for it was a disavowal of his father that was 
asked of him. lie lowered his eyes and wj^fleUl “ No, 
sir. ” 


“Well, then," imp'tuously cxclaimcj tlie old m^n, 
with .sliarp sorrow full of auger, “ -what do you want 
of me ? ” 

iCtarius clasped his hands, advanced a step, and said 
in a weak, trembling voice: — 

“ Have pity on me, sir. ” ^ 

These words moved M. flillenorraand. Uttered sooner, 
they would have softenetl him; but they came too late. 
Tlie old gentleman rose. He leaned with both hands on 
hi s cane. His lijis were white, bis head shook, but his 
lofty stature tow(',red over che stooping Mfjrius. 

I’Sty fm you, .sir! TKc young man asks pity of an 
old man of ninetv-one! You are entering life, and I am 
leaving it. You go to the play, to balls, to the coffee¬ 
house, the l)illiard-ta1)l(!; you arc witty, you please 


W('men, you are a ytrelty hdlow, while I s])it upon iny 
log.s in tlie middh' of summer; you are rich with the 
‘ wealth, while T have all the poverty oi old age, 
inf'rrnitv, and isolation ! hav(^ your two-and-thirty 

teeth, a good dige.stiuii, a quick eye, strength, appetite, 
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health, gaycty, a ^orest of black hair; I have not even 
my white hair left. I have lost my teeth, I am losing 
my legs, I am losing my memory; tlierc are three names 
of streets which I incessantly confound,— the Rue Char¬ 
iot, the live du Chaume, and the liue St. Claude; that I.*} 
what I have eome to. You have the wliole future before 
]you, full of suiisliiuc, while I am'becoming blind, so far 
have I advanced into night. You are in love,— that is a 
matter of coaria:!, — whileam not beloved by a socrt 11:1 
the world ; and yet you ask me for ])ity ! Zounds, sir! 
Molifere^forgot that. If that is the way you })an’i.'«ters 
jest in the court-house, 1 conijdiment you mo>;t sin¬ 
cerely vpon it. You are droll fellows. ” 

Auderhc ti^'j^agenarian added, in a serious and wrath¬ 
ful voice; — 

“ Well, no w, yvhat do you w'ant? ” 

am aware, sir,” .said Marius, “that my presence 
hero displeases you; Imt I have only c'ome to ask one 
thing of you, and then 1 shall go away at once. ” ^ 

“ You arc a fool, ” said the old man: “ who told vou to 
go away ? ” 


This was the translation of the tende.r words which lay 
at the bottom of his heart: “Why don’t y(.u ask my 
pardon, and throw' j’our arms round my neck ? ” 

M. Cilleuormand felt that Marius would leave him in 
a few momenls, tliat his harsh reception had otl’ended 
him, and that his severity wonHid drive him away.j He 
said all this ro himse.lf, and it increa.'ied his grief. As 
his grief iminetllately turned to passion, his harshness 
grew the greater. He wished that ^Marius might under¬ 
stand; and Marins did not under.staml, 'wliieh made the 
old genllomau furious. He continued : — 

“What*! you insulted :ue, your-grand father; you left 
my house to go the Lord l^nows whithej;; you broke 
your aunt’s heart; you went aw'ay to lead a bachelor’s 
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life (of course, that’s more convenient)#, to play the fop, 
to come home at all hours, to amuse j’ourself; you have 
given me no sign of life; you have incurred debts with¬ 
out even asking uk; to jiay tluim; you have been a breaker 
of windows and a brawler; and at the end of jour years 
you come tc) me, and you have nothing more to say to me 
than that! ” 

This viohmt '"ay of forcing his grandson into ten- 
de?I\ess only prodt^ced silen(;e on the port of Marius. 
M. Gillenormand folded his arms,— a gesture wdiich with 
him wa.s peculiarly imperious, — and bitterly ajldressed 
Marius: — 

i0 

“ Let put an end to this. You have come to ask 
something of me, you .say ! Well, wliat ■^speak. ” 

“ Sir,” said Marius, with the look of a man avIio feels 
that he is about ta fall over a precipice,1 have come to 
ask your ])erinis.sion U) marry. ” 

M. Gillenormand rang the bell. Basque popjjed his 
li^d in at the door. 

" Send my daughter here. ” 

A second later the door again opened, and Mile. Gil- 
leiiormand did not ent(ir, but showed horsolV. Marius 
was standing, silent, with droo])ing arms and the face 
of a criminal. M. Gillenormand was inarching up and 
down the room. He turned to his daughter and said to 
her: — 

“ hTothing. This is M. Marius. Wish him good¬ 
evening. This gentleman desires to marry. There! Be 
off!” 

The sharp, hoarse sound of the old man’s voice an¬ 
nounced a strange degree of fury w'ithin. The aunt 
looked at Alarius in terror, seemed scarcidy to recognize 
him, did not utter a'.syllable or make a sign; and <lis- 
appeared hefi)Te her father’s breath more swiftly than 
a straw before the hurricane. 
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In the mean v ’’ ile M. Gillenormand had turned back 
and was again leaning upon the mantlepiece. 

“ You marry! At the age of one-aiid-tweiity! You have 
•settled all tliat! You have only my ijermission to ask,— 
a mere formality! Sit down, sir. Well, you have had 
a revolution since I had the honour of seeing you last. 
The Jacobins had the best of it. 'You must have been 
pleased. Are you not a re})ublicau since you became a 
baron? Tho'j;e-tvvo things go famouslj" together. “TiiS 
republic makes a tine sauce for the barony. Were you 
one of those decorated in July? Did you give your 
small aid to take the Louvre, sir? Close by, in the Hue 
St. Antoine, opposite the Hue des Nonaindicres there is 
a cam*..u-bf'.-V.^imbedded in the wall of a house three 
stcries up, with this inscription, ‘July 28, 1830.’ C5o 
an(^ look at it. It produces a fine effect. Ah, your 
friends do very jiretty things! By the way, are they nc»t 
erecting a fountain on the site of the Duke de Berry’s 
monument ? So you wisli to marry ? Whom ? MayM!, 
without indiscretion, ask who the lady is ? ” 

lie paused, and before Marius had time to answer, he 
added violently: — 

“ By the way, have you a profes.^-ion ? Have you made 
a fortune ? How much do you earn by your trade as a 
lawyer ? ” 

“Nothing,” said Marius, with a sort of firmness and 
stem resolution. 

“ Nothing ? Then you have nothing to live on but the 
twelve hundrtid livres which 1 allow you? ” 

Marius made no re]>ly. ]\I. CiiUeuorm'’nd continued: 
“ In that case, 1 presume that the young lady is 
wealthy ? ” 

“ Like inyself. ” 

* What ? No dowry ?" 

*No." 
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* Any expectations ? * 

“ I think not. ” 

“ Utterly dcistitute! And what is the father ? * 

“ I do not know. ” * 

“ And what is lier name ? ” 

“ Madeinoisedle Fauc-helevcnt. ” 

“ Madeinoiscdle Faifclic— \s hat? * 

“ Faucln.,ieveid ” 

” said tlic old gontlomaii. 

“ Sir! ” exclaiinW Marius. 

M. Gillenorinand interrupted him, with the tone of a 
man ^ko is talkin'^ t(» himsedf ; — 

“ That is right! One-and-twenty, no prnfv'ssion, twelve 
hundre,d\ivres a year, and the Ilartmcss will 

go and huy a couple of sous’ worth of j)arsley from the 
green-grocer. ” 

* “ Sir, ” replied Marius, in desperation at the vainsh- 
ing of his last ]io])e, “ I ini})l')re you, I conjure you, in 
Ifoxven’s name, with clasped hands, sir, 1 throw myself 
at your feet,— iicrmit me to marry her! ” 

The old man hurst into a strident, melancholj’' laugh, 
coughing and s])eaking at the same time:—*- 

“ The deuce! Ah, all, ah ! You said to yourself: ‘ I ’ll 
go .and see that old periwig, that absurd ass! What a 
pity that I am not live-and-tw(iiity yet* How 1 ^^()uld 
fling him a respectful summons! How well 1 could get 
alon^ withoul him! N(!ver mind, then, f’d say t(» him: 
“(;id f(tol, you are only too glad to see me. I feel in¬ 
clined to marry IMiss Lord-knows-who, tlia daughter of 
Mr. Lord-knows-what. She has no shoes, and 1 have no 
shirt; that just matches. I am inelliKxl t(t throw my 
career, my youth, my future, my life, to the dogs, and 
take a })lunge into wretchedness with a wife 1:ound iny 
neck. Thal^ is my idea, and yam must consent! ’ And 
the old fossil will cousenC Go on, my lad; fasten your 
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paving-stone round your neck, marry your Pousselevent, 
your Coupeleveui — never, sir never I " 

“Father—” 

“ Never! ” 

Marius lost all hope jit the tone in which that “ never ” 
was pronounced. He crossed the room slowly, with 
liauging liead, tottering, and mdre like a dying man 
than one who is merely taking liis leave. M. Gillenor- 
Liaiid followed Jxim with his eyes; and when the Ihodr 
opened and Marius was about to leave the room, he took 
four strides, with the senile vivacity of an impetuous axid 
spoiled old man, seized Marius by the collar, pulled him 
hack energetically into tiie room, threw him into.an easy- 
chair, ?nd seiu : — * 

“ Tell me ail about it. " ^ 

It was tliat one word father, let fall by Marius, which 
proihiced this revolution. Marius started at M. (iille- 
normand in amazement. M. Gillenormand’s flexible fea¬ 
tures expressed nought now but a rough and inetfabiS 
good nature. The ancestor had given way to the grand¬ 
father. 

“ Well, come, sp(‘ak; tell me of your love episodes, 
chatter, tell me everything. The devil! How stupid 
young men are! ” 

“ Father! ” repeated Marius. 

The old gentleman’s entire face lighted up with in- 
*describable radiance. • • 

“ Yes, that is it! Call mo father, and you ’ll seel” 
There was now something so gentle, so good, so o]>en, 
and so paternal in this abruptness, that IVIarius, in the 
sudden transition from discouragement to hope, was, as 
it were, stunned and intoxicated. As he w^as seated 
near the table, the light of the camUes fell on his seedy 
attire, which Father Gillenormand studied with aston¬ 
ishment 

VOL. IV. —19 
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‘ “ Well, father, "said Marius. ^ 

“What!” M. Gillen on naiid interrupted, “have you 
really uo money? You are dressed like a thief. ” 

He felt in a drawer and pulKal out a purse, which he 
laid on the table. “ There! here are one hundred louis to 
buy a liat with. ” 

“ Ffiilier. ” Marius cOntinueil, “ dear father, if you only 
knew how J love her! Yhm cannot imagine it. The first 
iiiuC I saw her wa.s at the Luxembourg, .wLere she caiifj 

9 ^ * 

l(; walk. At first, 1 paid no great attention to lier; and 
then, 1 know not liow' it ha]>j)ened, I fell in love with 
her. how' wretched it made me! *1 sec hef now, at 

last, even' day at her own home; her father*knows noth¬ 
ing aboirt it. Just fancy, they are goj iiQ .aw;ij:! Wo 
see each other at night in the garden ,;^it her father 
means to take her to England, and then I .said to myself: 
*1 will go and see my grandfather, and fell him all about 
it.’ 1 should go mad liist, 1 should die, 1 should have 
:!*Srain fever, 1 should throw myself into the water. I 
ab.'<olutely must marry her, or else 1 shall go mad. That 
is the whole truth, and I do not think that I have left 
out anything. She lives in a garden with u fence, in the 
Hue riumet. It is near the Invalides. ” 

Father Gillenormand luid seated hims(df radiantly at 
Marius’s side. As he listened and enjoyed the sound of 
his grandson’s voi(;e, he at the same time enjoyed a pro- 
h'n((i.*d pinch of snuH'. •At the words ‘ line ITumet, ’ he* 
inte?ru})ted his inhalation, and allow'ed the rest of his 
snuir to full on his knees. 

“ Ihie I’lumct! Hid you say "Rue Plumet? Lot mo 
think! Are, tlu-rc* not barracks down there? Oh, yes, 
of ( nurse there are. Your cousin Tin'jodule, the officer, 
tlio lancer, told me *hout it,— a girl, my dem’ fellow, a 
girl ■ Ly Jpve, yes! Pm* Plumet. That used to he called 
liue Llumet. It all coifics back to me now. 1 have 
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heard about that little girl behind the gate in the Rue 
Plumet. In a garden. A Pamela. Your taste is not 
bad. I am told she is very tidy. Between ourselves, 

I believe that ass of a lancer has courted her a bit. I 
do not exactly know huw far matters have gone. But, 
after all, that is of no xonsequenc^e. Besides, there is 
no believing him. He brags, Marius! I think it very 
proper thar a young man like you should be in love. It^ 
becomes your age. I wouldtsocaier ha'\48 you in love ^lan 
a Jacobin. I would ratiier know you caught by a petti¬ 
coat, ay, by t'wepty petticoats, than by Monsieur de 
Robe.spierre. For my part, I do myself the justi’ce uf 
saying, tliat, in the matter of sans-culottcs,^\ never 
loved a..y o’n hut women. Pretty girls are i)retty girls, 
hang it all! There is no harm in that. And so tlie 
little one receive,s you behind her father’s back, doe?^ 
she? That s all right. I ’ve had ailairs of the same 
sort myself,— more tiian one. l)o you know what a mar^ 
does in such cases ? He dex's not regard the matter 
ferociously. He doe.s not hurl hiiUv^elf into rnatrimtmy; 
he doe.s not conclude with marriage and tlie mayor in his 
scarf. No, lie simply behaves like a sharp fellow. He 
shows some common sense. Take yonr pleasure, mor¬ 
tals; do not marry. Such a young man goes to his 
grandfather, who is a good sort after all, and who always 
has a few rolls oj haiis in an old drawer. He says to 
him : ‘Grandpapa, that’s how mafters stand :' and grand¬ 
papa says: ‘ T) at ’.s very .simple. Youth nm.st he happy, 
and old age must wear out. ’ 1 have heeu yimng, and you 
will be old. All right, my lad, you sha’’ pay it back 
to your grandson. Here are two hundred pi.stoles. Go 
and amuse yourself, confound you! Nothing could be 
better! That is the way the matter lihould he arranged. 
A man does not marry, but is no obstacle. You 
understand 1 ” 
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Marius, petrifuid and iucapaLle of •uttering a word, 
shook his head in token that he did not. 

The old gentleman burst out laughing, winked his 
aged eye, gave liini a slap on the knee, looked him 
straight in the eye, with a luyst^uiuus and rpdiant air, 
and said with the ^tenderest l>ossible ^hrug of the 
shoulder: -- 

“ You goose! Alake her your mistress! ” 

Marius turned pale. Ho*had umlerstood nothing of 
what his grandfather had been saying. This maunder¬ 
ing about the Kue Bloinet, Pamela, JLhe ban-aeks, the 
lancef, had ])assed before Marius like a dissolving view, 
’N’otliiiifiyd all thi.s could refer to (losette, who was a lily. 
The old gentleman was wandering. iJut^inis w'iiKulering 
had ended in words wdiich Marius did understand, and 
^wliich were a mortal insult to Cost^.te. The words, 
" make lusr your mistress, ” pierced the earnest young 
man’s heart like a sword-blade. 

^lle rose, ])icked up his hat, which lay on the flc»or, and 
walked to the door, witli a firm, assured stop. There he 
turned, made his grandfather a low bow, drew' liimself 
u)) again, and .said;— * 

" Five years ago you outraged my fatlicr. To-day you 
have outraged my wife. 1 have nothing more to say to 
you, sir. Farewell! ” 

Father (lillenorniand, W'ho was stunned, opened his, 
m.Hith, stretched out hfs arms, strove to ri.se, and before 
h(5 could utter a word, the door had closed again, and 
Marius hud di.sappeared. The old gentleman remained 
for some minutes motionless, and as if thunderstruck, 
unable to speak or breathe, as though a clenched fist 
were compressing his throat. At length he tf»re him¬ 
self out of his easy-thair, ran to the door, so far as a man 
can run atminety-oue, opened it, and cried: — 

“ Hfcl^! help! ” 
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His daughter ipnoaxed, and then his servants. He 
went on with a pitiful rattle in his throat; — 

“ llun after him! (\atfh him! How did I offend him ? 
He is mad! He is going away ! O Lord ! O Lord I This 
time he will not returi^ ” 

He went to the window which looked on the street, 
opened it with his trembling olif hands, bent half his 
body out of it, while Lasc^ue and Nicolette held his 
sKirts, and died:— • , * 

“ Marius! Marius! Marius! Marius ! ” 

But Marius could not hear him, for at this very mo¬ 
ment he was turning the corner of the Hue St. Louis. 
The nonagenarian raised his hands twice or^ thrice to 
his tei plec "'th an exjtresisiun of agony, tottered back, 
and sank into an easy-chair, pulseless, voiceless, tyid 
tearless, shaking his head and moving his lij's with a 
stupid air, with nothing left in his eyes or heart but 
a profound and gloomy something which resembled 
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JEAN VALJEAN. 

T hat same day, about four in the afternoon, Jean 
Valjean sat alone on one of the most solitary 
slopes of the Ciiamp de Mars. Either th^ouffh jtrudeuce,« 
a sire to rellect, or s'lmply in consequimee of one of 
those insensible changes of habits which gradually in 
troduce themselves into the existence; of every one, he 
very rarely now went out with Cosetici. He had on his 
workman’s jacket and gray canvas trousers; and his 
long-visored cap concealed his f.ace. . 

He was calm and *nappy now ]>y Cosette’s side. What 
had startled and troublq/^l him for a while had disap¬ 
peared ; but during the last week or fortnight, anxieties 

I f 
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of a f"^sh natun/ Tiad .sprung up. One day, while walk¬ 
ing along the boulevard, he aaw Thenardier. Thanks to 
his disguise, Tlidnardier did not recognize him. liut after 
that, Jean Valjeau .saw liun several times again; and he 
now felt certain thatj^ Tluhurdier was [aowling about 
their neighbourhood. ’'This was sufficient to make him 
form a firm resolve. Tlninardier’s presence meant every 
peril at fuioe. ^ 

Moreover, Taris was m>t <piiet. • Political troubles 
had this inconvenient feature for any man who had any¬ 
thing in his life V> bide, that the ptilice had becoimi very 
uneasy and suspicious; anti while trying t(» tniek a man 
like Pe])in or Morey, they might very easily^discover a 
man hike Je.*:’., Valjeau. * 

ble therefore re.solve<l to l<‘ave I*aris, and even Fraijce, 
ani| go over to I'^nglanJ. He had warned Cosette. He 
hopiid to be otf Avitbin a week. 

He sat upon tin; slojie in the Champ de IVIiirs^ revolv¬ 
ing in his mind all sorts of thtuights,— Thdnardier,'’tiie 
pidice, the journey, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
passport. 

From all these points of view, he Avas anxious. 

Lastly, an inexplicalde fact, Avhieh had just struck him, 
and with which he Avas .still absorbed, added to his 
alarm. Un the morning of that Aa*rv dav, he, the onlv 
person up in the house, and strolling in the garden be- 
f(jre Cosette’s shutters Aven; o^ien, suddenly perei*iA'ed 
this line on the Avail, probably scratched with a nail: 

“ 10, Hue do la Verrcu'ie. ” 


It was quite rec(>nt; the marks in the old black mortar 
were white, and a bunch of nettles at the foot of the wall 
was powdered with fine fresh piaster. 

It had probably been writtep during the. mght. "VVhat 
wa.s it? An address? A signal for others, or a warn¬ 
ing for himself ? • 
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In any case, it was evident that the privacy of the 
garden Inul been violated, and tliat strangers had entered 
it. He rememlie.red the strange incidents which had 
already alarmed the huu.sehold. ]Iis mind was at work 
on this subject. He tix^k care*not to say a word to 
Cosette about the line written Ja the wall, for fear of 
alarming h-. r. 

In the midst <>:' his troubled thoughts he perceived, 
from a shadow thcown by the .sun, that some one had 
‘paused on the crest of the hill immediately behind him. 

He was just al)out to turn, when a f(dded pa])er fell on 
his knees, as if a hand had dro])ped it over his head. 
He, took ^lie paper, opened it, and read these words, 
written ili large cliaracters with a })encil m 

* “ (:HAN(iK YOUR QUARTEIiS. ” 

Jean Valjean rose hastily, but there was no one on the 
^1 (^)e. JHr looked round him, and perceived a creature, 
bi^er than a child and smaller than a man, dressed in 
a gray blouse and dust-coloured velveteen trousers, who 
was l)e.striding the parapet, and who then slipped down 
into the moat of the Champ de Mars. * 

Jean Valjean at once went Jiome, quite lost in thought.. 




ciIapter It 

, MAKTUS. 

• 

M ARIITR had left M. Gillenormand’s house in a 
V. retched filate. lie had entered with very little 
hope. He ccuk; out with immense despair. 

However, — those who have watched the iLj;t move¬ 
ments of thf human heart will understand this,— the 
lancer, the oihcer, tlxe fop, Cousin Thdodule, had left*no 
sha<h)w on his mlad. Not the slightest. Tlie dramatioi 
poet might apj»arently hope for some cciUiplications from 
this revelation, so ahruptly made by the gran^f«ther^ 
the grandson. Jlut what the drama would gain thereby, 
truth would lose. Marius was at that age when a man 
believes inching that is wrong. Later comes the age 
when he believes everything. Susjucions are nothing 
but W'rinkles. Early youth has none. What OA-er- 
whelms Othello glides harmlessly over Candide. Sus¬ 
pect Cosetto ? Marius could more easily have committed 
•a multitude of crimes. . 

He began to roam the strexits, — the resource of 
those who sufler. He thought of nothing which lie 
could afterward recall. At two in the morning he 
returned to Courfeyrac’s lodging, and threw himself on 
his mattress full dressed. The sun was .shining brightly 
when he fall asleep, with that frightful heavy slumber 
which allows ideas to come and gr in the brain. When 
he awoke, he saw Courfeyraci^ Enjolras, I^uilly, and 
Combeferre standing in the room with their hajs on, all 
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ready to go out, and extremely busy. •• Courfeyrac said 
to him: — 

“Are you coming to General Laraarque’s funeral?" 

It seemed to him as if (jonrfeyrac were talking 

Chinese. ^ i * 

He went out shortly after therf.\ ITo pilt in his pock¬ 
ets the pi stols which Javert lia l intrustial to him at the 
time of tlie affaii- of February o, and which had remained 
in ETs possession. » They wesc still loaded, and it w'oulTd 
be difficult to say wdiat obscure notion he liad in his 
brain wlnm he took them nj>. All^ day he wandered 
about, without knowing where. It niued at times, but 
he did iiqt perceive it. He bought a lialf-penny roll for 
his dimter, jmt it in his pocket, and hjjgot it. • It ap- 
peifirs that he took a bath in tlie Seine without being 
conscious of it. There are moments wlam a man has a 
furnace in his brain. Marius had reached one of tliose 
momen^i^ He hoped for nothing, feared nothing now. 
1ms step he had taken since the previous day. He 
awaited the evening with feverish impatience; he had 
but one clear idea left,— that at nine o’clock he should 
see Cosette. This last happiness wais now his*sole future. 
After that came darkness. At intervals, as he walked 
along the most deserted boulevards, he imagined that 
he heard strange noises in Faris. He tlirust his head 
out of his revery, and said • “ Can they be figliting ? ” , 

At nightfall, at ninc^o’clock preci.s(dy, he was at the 
Rue Pluraet, as he had promised C(Asette. When he 
reached the gate, he forgot everything, ile had not seen 
her for eight-and-forty hours; he was about to see her 
again. Every otlmr thought was effaced, and he felt 
only an extraordinary and j)rofound joy. Those minute.s 
in which men live Mges always have this sovereign and 
wonderful .property, thaji, at the moment when they 
pass, they fill the heart entirely. , 
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Marins removv^.i the bar and rushed into the garden. 
Cosette was not at the place wliere she usually waited for 
him. lie traversed the thicket, and went to the niche 
near the terrace. “ She Is waiting for me there, ” he 
said. Cowtte was not there. * He raised his eyes, and 
saw that the shutter®^of the hope were closed. He 
made the tour of the gardcni; the garden was doserted. 
Then he returned to tin* house; and, out of his senses 
with love, terriHed, intoxioated, maddened by grief and 
anxiety, he rapped on the shutters, like a master who 
returns home at an (jvil hour. He ra])ped; he rapped 
again, at thc^ risk of seeing the window ttpen and the 
father’s frowning face a])|)c;ar, and ask liim; “ What do 
you want ? ' This w'as nothing now compared with what 
he caught a glimpse of. When he had rap]»ed, he lif<,ed 
up his voice, and- called Cosette. “ Cosette! ” he cried 
" Cosette! ” he repeated imperiously. There was no an¬ 
swer. All was over. There was no one in t^-'i^ garden 
no one in the house. 

Marius fixed his desj)airing eyes on that rnonrnful 
house, which was as black, as silent as a toijd>, and far 
more empty. He gazed at tlie stone lamch on wliieh he 
bad spent so many adorable hours by Cosotte’s side. 
Then he sat dow'u on the garden step.s, his heart full of 
gentleness and ro.s<dntion. He blessed bis love in bis 
heart, and said tf) himself that since Cosette w'as gone 
there was nothing hdt him hut to die. ‘ 

All at onc(i he heard a voice, wdiicli seemed to come 
from the street, crying through the trees: — 

“ Monsieur Mari\!s I ” 

He drew himself up. 

"Hullo!” he said. 

“ Are YOU there, M. Marius. ” 

“Yes.” 

" Monsieur Marius, ” resumed the voice, ' your friends 
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are waiting for yon at the barricade Cli the Hue de la 
Chanvrerie. ” 

This voice was not wholly strange to him. It resem¬ 
bled E})oniiie’s rongli, hoars6 accents. Marius ran to 
the gate, pulled aside tin shifting bar, passed his head 
through tlie hole, and saw some one, wliO seemed to be 
a young man, running away in tlie gloaming. 
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J EAN VALJEAN’S purse was useless to M. MaLoeuf, 
who, in his veneral)le and childlike austerity, had 
not accepted the’gift of the stars. He had not admitted 
that a star could coin itself into louis d’or. He had not 
guesse^^ that what fell from ln*aven came from'Oiavroche. 
He carried the purse, to the police station, us a lost arti¬ 
cle, placed by the Under at the dis])<)sal of claimants. 
The* purse was really lost. We, need hardly say that no 
one claimed it, and it did not help M. Mahoeuf. 

Moreover, M. Malxeuf had continued his^ioWntrnia 
course. The indigo experiments had succeeded no better 
at the Jardin des Plantes than in his garden at Auster- 
litz. The ;fear before he owed his housekeeper her wages. 
Now, as we have seen, he owed his landlord his rent. 
The pawnbroker sold the plates of his " Flora, ” at the ex¬ 
piration of thirteen months, and some brazier had made 
stew-pans of them. When his plates were, gone, as he 
could no longer com])lete the unbound co})ies of, his 
“Flora,” which he still possessed, he sold off illustrations 
and text to a second-hand bookseller, ns “ imperfect. ” 
Nothing was then left him of the labour of his whole 
life. He began to eat uj) the money jirodueed by these 
last copies. Wlien he saw that this poor resource was 
becoming‘exhausted, he gave up.Jiis garden, and let it 
run to waste. Before this, long before, h|^i had giv'cu 
up his two eggs and the bit of beef which he ate from 
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time to time. He now dined on breg^i and potatoes. 
He had sold his last articles of furniture, then every¬ 
thing lie had in duplicate in linen, clothes, and blan¬ 
kets, then his herbals and pir'nts; Imt he still had his 
must ])recious books, among them being several of great 
rarity, such as the “ Les t,)uadtins Historiques de la 
Ihble, ” edition of 1500; “ La Concordance des Bibles, ” 
of Pierre ile Be.‘^‘-’e; “ Les IHarguerites de la Marguerite, ” 

•'of J*-''n de la Have, with a dedic-ation to tlie Uueen 6f 

^ * 

Navarre; the work on the “Duties and Dignity of an 
Ambassador,” by tlie Sieur de Villiers Holman; a “ Flo- 
rilegium Itabliinicum, ” of 1044; a Tilaillus, of 1567, 
witli the splendid imprint, “ Venetiis, in o'dilms Maiiu- 
tianis; ”, and, lastly, a Diogenes Laertius, ])rivted at 
Lyons in 1641, wliicli contained the famous variant of the 
VaTican Manuscrijit 411, of the thirteenth century, and 
those of the two Venetian codices 303 and 394, cousu'ited 
witli such fruitful results by Henri Lstienne, and all 
♦he, ftai^flT^es in Doric dialect, only to be hmnd in the 
celijbrated Twelfth-century Manuscript belonging to the 
Naples library. M. Mabieuf never had a tire in his 
room, and went to bed with the sun, in order iiot to burn 
a candle. It seemed as if he no longer had any neigh¬ 
bours, for they shunned liira wdien he went out. He 
intticod it. The wretchedness of a chihl intere.sts a 
mother, the wreteliedness of a youth interests a maiden, 
butj;he wretchedness o£» an old man inieri'sts nobody. 
It is the coldest of all distresses. Still, Father Mabmuf 
had not entirely lost his childlike serenity. His eye 
acipiired some vivacity when it settled on his books, 
and he smiled when he looked at the Diogenes Laer- 
tins, which wms a unique cojiy. His bookcase with 
glass doors was the^nly piece of furniture which he 
had retained beyond what was indispensable. One day 
Mother Plutarch said to hftn: — 
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“ I have no mon oy to buy dinner. ” 

What she called dinner consisted of a loaf and four or 
five potatoes. 

“ Can’t you get it on crndit? ” said M. Mabceuf. 

“ You know very well tliiit it is refused me. ” 

M. Mabceiif opened his bookcase, looked for a long 
time at all his ])ooks‘ in turn, aL a father obliged to 
decimate Ids children would look at them before select¬ 
ing, then took oim up cpiickly, ])ut it under his an* , and 
went out He returned two hours loiter with nothing 
under his arm, laid thirty s*)us on the table, and said: 

“ Get dinner. ” * 

From this moment. Mother Flutarch saw a dark veil, 
which was never again lifted, settle upon the oUi man’s 
candid face. 

Next day, tlie day after that, and every day, it had to 
be d;^ne again, jfe went out with a book and returned 
with a piece of silver. As the second-hand dealers saw 
that he was compelhal to sell, they bought firx-.^; :iity ' 
sous, books for whicli he had juiid tvventy francs, some¬ 
times at thf)se V(‘ry shctps. Volume by volume, his 
whole libraiiiy pas.stal away. Tie .sometimes said: “ And 
yet I am eighty years old, ” as if he had some lurking 
hope that he should reach the end of his days ere he 
reached the «md of bis books. His sorrow grew, yet once 
he had a iov. He W’oiit out with a Robert Estienne, 

I 

W'hich he sold bn thirty-live sous pu the Quai Malaquais, 
and came home with an Aldus wdiieh he had bought Tor 
forty sous on the line des Grbs. “ I owe live sous,” he 
said quite radiantly, to Mother Plutarch. That day he 
did not dine. 

Ho belonged to the Tlorticnltnral Society. His pov¬ 
erty becair known. Tlie president of the Society called 
on him, promised to speak about him to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and did so. “ WTiat do you 
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tell me? ” exclaimed the minister; " I^hould. think so! 
an old scholar! a botanist! an inoffensive man! We 
must do something for him. ” Tlie next day, M. Maboeuf 
received an invitation to dine .with the minister. Trem¬ 
bling with joy, he showt'd the letter to Mother riutarch. 
“We arc saved!” he s^id. On the ap]wdnted day he 
went to the niinistei^s bouse. lie saw that his ra^Tcrnd 
cravat, his long, .square-cut coat, and his shoes varnislied 
witfe ’fhe white o^ an egg astounded tlje footman. No 
one .spoke to him, not even the minister. About ten 
o’clock in the evening, while still waiting for a word, 
he heard the minister’.s wife, a hantb^ome wofuan in a 
low-necked gown, whom he had not darcA to approach, 
ask : “ Who can that old gentleman be ? ” He went home 
on foot at midnight, through the pouriii^r rain. *He had 
sold an Elzevir to ])ay for a iiackncy cof.ch t(* go there. 

* He had fallen into the habit of reacfiug a few })a.gtis in 
his Diogenes Laertius every evening before going to 

knew enough of (rreek to enjoy the peculhtri- 
ties of the text which he ])ossessed, and lie had no other 
jileasure. A few weeks fiasst'd away. All at once Motlier 
Plutarch fell ill. There is one thing even sadder chan to 
have no money to buy bread of the baker, and that is, not 
to have money to buy medicine of the apothecary. One 
night the doctor had ordered a most expen.sive potion. 
The disease was growing worse. A nurse was nece.ssar>'.’ 
M.^Mabccuf opened hia hook-case. Tlit;re w'as nothing* 
there. The last volume had departed. Tiie only thin^r 
left him was the Diogenes Laertius. * ” 

He put the unique cojiy under his arm and went out, 

it was June 4, 18,32. He proceeded to Jtoyal’s sue- 
ce.ssor, at the Porte St. Jacques, and returned with one 
hundred francs. placed the pile of live-flanc pieces 
on the old^ servant’.s table, and entered his bedroom 
without ut*tering a syllaWe. 
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At davra, nex? day, lx* seated himself on the overturned 
post in his garden, and lie might have been seen over the 
hedge the "whole morning, motionless, with drooping 
head, and eyes vaguely fixed on the faded llower-beds. 
It rained every r.o''v and theii. The old man tiid not 
seem to notice it. 

In the afternoon, ('xtraordinary* noises broke out in 
Paris. They sounded like mu^t-pf-otraa quiI n.o 

ours of a muitit ide. , 

Father IVJalKcuf raised his head. He saw a gardener 
passing, and asked; — 

“ What i.s the matter ? ” 

The gardener, his spade on his back, replied, in the 
most ^ ranipj I tone : — 

« It’s the riots. ” 

“ Wliat do you. mean by riots ? * 

•^hey are fighting. ” 

“ Why are they fighting ? ” 

“ The Lord only knows, ” sa’id the gardener. * ‘ 

“ In what direction ? ” 

“ Over bv the arsenal. ” 

4 

Father iVlaboouf went into the house, took his hat, 
mechanically sought for a hook to place under his arm, 
found none, said; " Ah, true I ” and went out with a 
wandering look. 
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THE FIFTH OK JUNE, 1832. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SUPFACE OF THE QUF.RTIUN. 

O F what is revolt composed? Of'^nothiiig and of 
everything. Of eleetrieily slowly disengaged, (*f 
iiam^.p.s^.dd'iiily hreaking out, of a wjindering force, of a 
passing hreatli. This .breath eneoimiers heads that talk, 
brains that dream, sfmls that suffer, ]»assions that burn, 
miseries wliich howd, and bears them away. *. 

Whither ? 

At random, atlnvart tins State, athwart the laws, 
athwart the ])ros]uiTitY and the insolemaj of others. 

Irritated coTivietiotis, inibittered enthusiasms, aroused 
indignations, martial insljnets sup]tress(‘d,« youthful cour¬ 
ages ^exalted, generous blindness; cnriohily, a love of 
change, thirst for tlie unexpca-Ual, tie- feeling which 
causes us to lind pleasure, in leading thf* announcement 
of a new piece, or in Insaring the ]>ioiui»ter’s whistle at 
the tln^atre ; vague hatreds, rancours, disa]»[)oifitments, 
every vanity which thinks tluit dfisliny has dlroppointed 
it; straight(!n(‘d circumstances, enijity dreams, ainhilions 
hedgisd about with dithoulties, every man who lioyies for 
some result from an overthrow; and lastly, at the very 
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bottom, the mob, !.hat mud which is quick to take fire, — 
such are the elements of revolt. 

The greatest and the most infamous ; beings. who 
prowl about beyond tl)e pale of everything, awaiting an 
opportunity; bohemians, outcasts, highway vagabonds, 
the men wlio sleep o’eights in a ^Jesert of houses with 
no other roof than the cold clouds of heaven ; those who 
daily demand their bread from chance, and not from toil; 
the unknown men of wreteftedness aild nothingness, the 
bare-armed, the bare-footed, bedong to revolt. Every man 
who has .'n his sovd a secret Vending of revolt again.st any 
act of the State, of life, or of destiny, is on the verge of 
riot; and so soon as it a]»])ears, he begins to quiver, and 
to feel himself borne aavay by the whirlwind. 

I’iot is a sf'i’t or waters]tout in the social atmosphere 
whicji is sutldeTil'j' formt'd in certain conditit>ns of tern ' 
peraturo, and which, in its eddyings, mounts, runs, thun¬ 
ders, tears, razes, cruslics, deinoltshes, and uproo*': 
with it natures great and small, the strong man and the 
weak mind, the trunk of a tree and the wisp of straw. 
Woe to the man whom it bears away as well as to the 
one it strikes. It breaks the one against the other. 

It conununicati^s to those whom it seizes an indescrib¬ 
able .and extraordinary jiower. It fills the first-comer 
with the force of events, it converts everything into pro- 
*jectiles. It makes a cannon-bay^ of an unhewn stone, 
and a general of a porter. * 

If we may bidievo certain oracdcs of crafty policy, a 
small amount of riot is desirable from the ]>oint of view 
of power. The idea is, that it strengthens those gov¬ 
ernments which it does nut overthrow. It tests the 
array; it concentrates the miildle classes ; it strengthens 
the muscles of the jxdicc; it pioves tlie jaiwer of the 
social frame-work. It is an, e.xercise in gymnastics, 
almost in hygiene. Tower feels better after a riot, as a 
man doe’s after a good rubbing dowm. ^ ' 
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Eiot, thirty years ago, was also regarded from other 
standpoints. 

There is for everything a tlicory, which jiroclaims itself 
as “ copiiuon sense ; ” Ehilintus against Alcestis ; a medi¬ 
ation (dfered between the true and the false'; explana¬ 
tion, admonition, anv^ a soinewhht haughty extenuation 
wliich, becau.'-'- it is mingled with blame and apology, 
believes itsedf wisdom, and is often nothing but pedantry. 
An entire political school, dalh'd tlie “'liappy medium,” 
has lesulted from this. As between cedd water and hot 
water, it is the lulcewarm waiter party.. This scloul, with 
its false depth, entirely superficial, dissecting elfects with¬ 
out going back to first causes, from the lieiglits of semi- 
science, blames the agitations of the pu^jlic stredi/S. 

’Tf w'c listen to this school, W'e hear: “ 'J'he riots which 
'complicated the <leed of 1830 deprived that great fvent 
of a portion of its jmrity. T!ie Uevolution of July w'as a 
< ./)f popular wind, suddenly followed by blue 
sky. The riots caused a cloudy sky to reappear. Tliey 
forced that revolution, at first so remarkahle for its una¬ 
nimity, to degenerate into a (Quarrel. In tin; Uevolution 
of July, as in all progress })ro(iuced by fits and starts, 
there wa.'re secret fractures wliieh the riots rendered ])er- 
ceptihle. Peojde then said; ‘Ah, it is broken!’_ After 
the Eevolution f>f July, men were only sensible of deliv¬ 
erance; after the riots 4 . they were censeious of a catas- 
troplie. 

“Every riot closes shops, depresses funds, throws the 


Stock Exchange into a state of consternation, suspends 
trade, checks i)usiness, and hastens bankruptcies; there 
is no money, manufactures are disconcerted, cajiital is 
withdrawn, labour is at a discount, there is. fear every¬ 
where, and counter-shocks occur in every city. Hence 
gulfs. It is calculated t^iat the first day of a riot costs 
France twenty millions of francs, the second forty, and 
the thirS: sixty. A three days’ riot, costs one hundred 
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and twenty niifrons; that is to say, if we consider the 
financial result alone, it is equivalent to a disaster, a 
shipwreck, or a lost brittle wdiich should annihilate a 
fleet of sixty vessels of the line. 

“ Undoubtedly, riots, historically regarded, have* a cer¬ 
tain beauty. 'The wa,;of paving-stones is no less grand 
Or pathetic than the \var of thickets ; in the one there, is 
'the soul of forests, in the other the heart of cities. One 
has Jean Cliouai., the otb(ir«has a Jemn. lliots tlfrow » 
lurid but splendid light ui)Oii all the most original fea¬ 
tures of , the rarisian chara* .ter, — generosity,' devotion, 
stormy gayety, students proving that bravery forms a 
part of intelhict, the National Ouard unswerving, bivou¬ 
acs of®3hoi»-kee,’)ers, fortresses held by street-bflys, con¬ 
tempt of death on the part of mere passers. Schools syid 
legions came inte* collision. After all, there was ouly^ 
the diflerence of age lu'twcen the combatants; they are 
the same race, — the same stoics who die for an idea at. 
twenty, and for their family at forty. The arrayf^ver 
sad in civil wars, op])o.sed juudence to audacity. The 
riots, while proving popular iutr<q)idity, educated the 
courage of the middle classes. 

“ That is all very well. I>ut is all this worth the blood¬ 
shed? And to the bloodshed add the future darkened, 
progress compromised, anxic'ty among the better classes, 
•honest liberals in despair, fcuoign absohitism delighted at 
these wounds dealt to revolution by its own hand, tl»se 
conquered in IS.'IO Iriunqdiing aud shouting: ‘Did w^c 
not say so ?’ Add Paris possibly aggrandized, but France 
assuredly diminished. Add — for all mm ! needs be told 
— the massacres which have too often dishonoured the 
victory of .order grown ferociou.s, over liberty gone mad. 
The necessary conclusion is, rio^^s lAve been fatal.” 

Thus speaks that ai)proach to wisdom witl^ which the 
iltiddle classes, that approach to the people, are so readily 
contented. 
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For our part, we reject the word riom as too broad in 
it /3 significance, and consequently too convenient. We 
make a distinction between one popular movement and 
another. We do not ask whether a riot costs as much as 
a liattlc. In the first place, why a battle ? Here arises the 
(juestion of war. Is^ war Jess avscourge than riot is a 
calamity : And, then, arc all riots calamities ? And sup¬ 
pose that July 1-t did cost one hundred and twenty mil-’ 
iions'f The estahiishinent of I’hilip V. in Spain cost 
France two billiujis. Even were the price the, .same, we 
should prefer the 14th of .Uly. I>esii|es, we r(.‘ic,ct these 
figures, which seem to be reasons, and wJiicli arc only 
words. Given a riot, we examine it in itself. In all that 
the doctrinarian objection jinst ])rcsentciJ says, the only 
question is of effect, and we are seeking for the cause. 

, We will be precise. 



Cjhapter il 


* Xr.E BOTTOM THE QUESTION, 

T here is riot, ami is insiHTection. These are 
two sejiaratc passions; one is wrong, the other 
right. In dcniocratio States, tlie only ones founded on 
just’^’, it . oTuetimes liajtpens that the fractidu usurps 
power; in that case, the whole people rises, and,the 
necessary demand fctr its rights may go so far as to tak|; 
up* arms. In all questions rcstilting from collective 
sovereignty, the war of all against t' e fraction is insur¬ 
rection ; the attack of the fraction on the ma..je!s*i.^ a 
riot. According as tlie 'ruileries contain the king or the 
Convention, th('y are justly or unjustly attacked. The 
same gun.4, pointed at the mob, are in the wrong on 
August 14, and in the right on the 14th Vendemiaire. 
Alike in appe.arance, hut fundamentally different; the 
Swiss defend what is false, and Bonaparte what is true. 
What universal suffrage has done in its liberty and its 
sovereignty cannot he undone by the street. It is*the 
same in matters pertaining purely to civilization; the 
instinct ,of the masses, clear-sighted yesterday, may be 
perturbed to-morrow. The same fury inuv be legitimate 
against Terray and absurd against I’urgot. To smash 
engines, pillage store-housc's, tear up rails, demolish 
docks, the false course of the multitude, the denial by 
the people of justice to progress, the assa^ssination of 
Ramus by students, Rousseau*stoncd and expelled from 
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Switzerland, — all this is riot. Israel risii^ against Moses, 
Athens against I’lioeion, Kome against Scipio, is riot; 
Paris attacking the Bastille, is insurrection. The soldiers 
opposing Alexander, the sailors' mutinying against Chris- 
toplier Columbus, this is‘also revolt, — impiohs revolt. 
Why? Because Alexander did for^Asia with the sword 
what Columbus did for America with the compass; 
Alexander, like Columbus, found a world. These gifts of 
a world to civilizutien are sucrh increincuits of light that 
any resistance in sxich a case is culpable. Sometimes 
the people counterfeits fidelity' to itself. The mt.'b lams 
traitor to the Can anything, for instance, be 

stranger than the long and bloody jirotest (»f the “dealers 
in contraband salt,” a legitimate chronic r 4 ‘V(»lt whk;h, at 
thc^lecisivc moment, on the day of salvation, and at the 
Ijour of popular victory, espoused tluj throne, turned 
into “ chouannerie,” and from an insurrection against the 
government, became a riot for it ? These are gloomy 
masflfii^i^es of ignorancie ! The dealer in contraband 
salt escapes from the royal gallows, and with the noose 
still round his neck, dons the white cockade. “ Peath to 
the taxes on salt” brings into the world “Lcnig live 
the king! ” The cutthroats of St. Bartholomew, the 
murderers of September, the massacrers of Avignon, 
the assassins of Coliguy, the assassins of Madame de 
Lamballe, the assassins of Brune, Ariijiydets, Verdets, 
and Oadenettc.s, the companions of Jehu, and th(! knights 
of the white badge, — all this is riot. La Vendde is a 
grand Catholic riot. The sound of right in motion is 
clearly to be recognized; it does not always come from 
the trembling of agitated masses. There are mad furies 
and cracked bells; all tocsins do not give forth f.he sound 
of bronze. The comlnotion of passioms and ignorances 
differs from ^he shock of progress. Bise, if you like, but 
only to grow. Show me in what direction you are going. 


« 
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Insurrection is Vjly possible in a forward direction; 
any other sort of uprising is l^d. Every violent back¬ 
ward step is riot; to retreat is to assault the human race. 
Insurrection is an outburs*- of fury on the part of truth ; 
the paviug-rf?toiies wliich iiisurroction tears up eimt the 
spark of right.* Thf‘y bequeath to riot only their mud. 
Dan ton rising against Louis XVI. is •insurrection; Hubert 
against Dan Lon is riot. 

xleiiee it cohics that if insi^rrection iii given cases^ may 
be, as Lafayette said, the most holy of duties, riot may 
be the most fatal of crimes.* 

There is also soine diliereuce in the intensitv of heat; 
insurrection is often a volcano, a riot often a tire of 
straw. * • 

Eevolt, as we l:ave said, is sometimes found among 
those in power. Polignac is a rioter; Camille Des- 
moiilfns is a member of the government. 

Insurrection is sometimes resurrection. 

The solnti(»n of everything hy universal suffrage 
an absolutely modern fact, and all history anterior to 
that fact being, for four thousand years, filled with vio¬ 
lated right iitid tlie suHering (d nations, each epoch of 
history brings with it such yirotest as is ])Ossihle. to it. 
Under the Ciesars there was no iiisurroetion, but there 
was Juvenal. 

• The fLXvit ind'qnatio takes the place of the Gracchi. 

Under the Ciesars there is the ‘Exile of Syene ; there 
is also the man of the “ Annals.” 

We will not refer to the great E.vile of Patmos, who 
also overwhelms the real world ’with a j •’otest in the 
name of the ideal world, Avho converts a vision into a 
vast satire, and casts on Pome-Nineveh, Konie-Dahyloii, 
and llome-hodom tlui tlaming rcfiei’sion of the Apoca¬ 
lypse. John on his rock is tlui sphinx on its pedestal. 
We may not understand him, htl he is a Jew; he writes 
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in Hebrew, But the man who writes fhe "Annals ” is a 
Latin, or, to speak more coiTcctly, a Koman. 

As the Neros reign in the black manner, they must be 
painted to match. Work produced by the graver alone 
would be ^ concentrated biting proSe must be 

jioured in to bite the lines. , 

Desx-K'ts are of some stuvicc to thinkers. Chained 
languaije is terrible language. The Avriter doubles and 
trebks his stylo «when silence is imiRjsed by a master 
on the peojdt;. Tliere issues from tliis silence a certain 
mysterious f\ilncss which IHters iuto^tho thought and is 
congealed into bronze. Compression in lii.story produces 
conciseness in tlie historian. The granitic solidity of 
certain A^elebrated jtrose is nothing hut a,j)ressure trought 
t(i.bear by tlie tyrant. 

^ Tyranny forces the Avriter to contrai'tions of diameter, 
which are an increase of strength. The Ciceronean 
« Peri od, scarce sufficient for Verres, would he blunted on 
i ‘TSTJguIa. Though there is less breadth in the sen¬ 
tence, there is more intensity in the blow. Tacitus 
tliinks Avitb arm druAVii back. 


The hom'.sty of a great heart, condensed in justice and 
trutli, is annihilating. 

We must observe, by the way, that Tacitus is not his¬ 
torically superimjjosed on Casar. The Tiberii are re¬ 
served for biin. Ca'sar and Tacitu.s ar(,‘ two successive* 
jdift'nomeiia, Avhose meeting scicms to be mysteriously pre¬ 
vented by Him who r(?gulatos llu; entrances and exits in 
the stage-setting of tlic centuries. Oa.'sar is great; ,Taci- 
tus is great. God si)ares these two grandeurs by not 
bringing them itito collision. The judge, in striking 
Cicsar, might strike too hard, and he unjusjb. That is 
not the will of Gbd. The great wars of Africa and 
Spain, the^Cilician x>irates destroyed, civilization intro¬ 
duced into Gaul, Britain,* and Germany, — all this glory 
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covers the We have here a sort of delicacy on 

the part of Divine justice, hesitating to let loose on the 
illustrious usurper the forniidahle historian, saving Cicsar 
from the sentence of I'a. Ltus, and granting extenuating 
circuinsthsices to genius. • • 

Assuredly,* des])otit^ni remains despotism, even under 
the despot of genius. Inhere is coi^uption umku illustri¬ 
ous tyrants, hut the moral jdague is more hideous still 
under infaniouf: tyrants, jn such wngns, nothing veils 
the sham<!; .and exemjdars, Tacitus as well as Juvenal, 
buffet tlii.s ignominy which* has no reply to make, more 
usefully when in Ihe presenct; of tlie human race. 

Home sini'.lls worse under Vitellius than under Svlla. 

V 

TJndet Ciam’iT's and DomiLian, there is a deUrmitv of 
baseiKiSS corresp(.nding to the ugliness of the ty^int. 
The foulness of s’ave.s is the direct product of the d(!.‘^])ot; 
a miasma exhales from those crouching conseienct^s in 
which the master is rcilected ; public- powers aie un-^ 
clean; hearts are small, consciences dull, aiiu* 
vermin. This is the ease under Caraealla, Commodus, 
and Ileliogabalus; while from the Koinaii senate under 
C«sar there issues only the odour of carrion peculiar to 
the eyries of eagles. 

Hence the advent app.arently tardy, of the Juvenals 
and Tacituses ; the demonstrator steps in at the hour for 
the experiment to be performed. 

But Juvenal and Tacitus, like? Isaiah in Biblical tiiiies 
and Dante in the Middle Ages, is the individiual man; 
riot and insurrcjcdion are the multitude, wdiich is some¬ 
times right, sometimes wrong. 

In most cases, riot issues from some material fact; 
insurrcctmu is .alw.ays a moral phenomenon. Biot is 
Masaniello; insurn'ction is S})avta«?us. Insurrection is 
related to mind, riot to the stomach ; CJaster is irritated, 
but Gaster is certainly not fihvays in the’wronu. In 
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questions of famine, riot, at I3uzaneais, tor instance, has 
a true, patlietie, and just starting-point. Yet it remains 
a riot. Why ? Because, though right in the abstract, it 
is wrong in form. Ferocious-,though legitimate, violent 
though strong, it struck at random ; it cruslied things in 
its passage like a blind elejihant; it left behind it the 
cor])ses of f)ld men, wluiien, ai d children ; it shed, with¬ 
out knowing W'ly, tlie blood of the inoliensive and the 
innoce%it. To feed ihe ]ieoi)leg is a good end; to massacre 
them is a had means to that end. 

All armed protests, even* the TiK)st legitimate, even 
August 10 and July 14, set out with the same disturb¬ 
ance. Before riglit is disengaged tliere aie tumult and 
froth. At tlic outs(‘t, an insuiTPction is a riot, j,V-St as 
a river is a tornmt. It g('n(“rally leads to that ocean, 
Kevolution. SometinK'.s, however, insijiTection, coming 
Irom those lofty mountains which command the nioral 
^horizon, — justice, wi.sdom, reason, and right, — formed 
dl' ftli^urest snow of the ideal, after a long fall from rock 
to rock, after reflecting the sky in its transparency, and 
swollen by a hundri'd confluents in the maje.stic mien of 
triumph, is suddenly lost in some common-pfaee bog, as 
the Rhine is in a swamj). 

All this belongs to the past. The future is another 
thing. Universal suffrage has this admirable point, it 
dissolves riot in its origin; and by giving insurrection a 
vot.£', deiirives it of if.s weapon. Tin* disappearance of 
war, street war as well as frontier -war, — such is the 
inevitable course of affairs. Whatever To-day may be, 
To-morrow must bo jaiace. 

However, the middle classes, properly so called, make 
but a slight distinction between insurrection, riot, and the 
shades of difl'erence «-hetween the two. To them every¬ 
thing is sedition, rebellion, pure and simple, — the revolt of 
tlie dog against his ma.ster, an attempt to bite, which 
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must be punisfitd with the chain and kennel, barking, 
snapping, until the day w]‘en the dog’s head, suddenly 
enlarged, stands out vaguely in the shadow with a lion’s 
face. Then the middle ilasses shout: “Long live the 
people I” • ' * 

Tliis explanation g^ven, what does the movement of 
1832 mean in liistory ? Is it a riot or an insurrection ? 

•It is an insuiTcction. 

It may happen that in tl ,3 course o^ this narrratf/e of a 
tremendous event, we may sometimes use the word rioty 
but only to distinj^uish supeMicial ^’aets, and always main¬ 
taining the distinction between riot, the form, and insur¬ 
rection, the basis. 

I’hiiS movt ucjit of 1832 had, in its rapid exi)losion and 
mournful extinction, so much grandeur, that even those 
who regard it a-s only a rict, s])eak of it resjicctfully^ 
To them, it is like a remnant of 1830. Excited imagina¬ 
tions, as they say, cannot be calmed in a day. A revolu-, 
tion is not to bo cut r.hort. It must needs have ?i lew 
undulations before it returns to a state of rest, like a 
mcmntain sinking into the plain. There are no Alps with¬ 
out adura, no Pyrenees without Asturias. 

This pathetic crisis of contemporary history, which the 
memory of the I’arisians calls the “ time of the riots,” is 
assuredly a characteristic hour among the stormy hours 
of this century. One last word before wc enter on the 
recital. * • 

The facts which wc are about to relate belong to that 
dramatic and living reality which the historian some¬ 
times neglects for want of time and They never-- 

theless contain, we insist upon it, life, p.alpitation, and 
human trgraor. Small details, as we think we have said, 
are, so to sx>cak, the foliage of great* events, and arc lost 
in the distance of history. Tlie period called the riots 
abounds in details of this uatilre. Judicial inquiries, for 
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other than historic reasons, have not revealed everything, 
or perhaps sounded everything. We are, therefore, about 
to bring to light, together with details already known and 
published, things which are vot known, and facts over 
which tiie forgetfulness oi some and tlie death' of others 
have passed. Most of the actors in these gigantic scenes 
have disappeared. (Vn the day after, they held their 
tongues; but we may say of wdiat we are about to nar¬ 
rate; «We •saw tliii^’' We change a few-names, for his¬ 
tory recounts and docs not denounce; but we shall paint 
true things. The nature of Oiir book allows us to display 
only one side and one episode, and assuredly the least 
known, of the days of June ,5 and 6, 1882; but wo shall 
do so in Kuch a way that the read(!r may patch a gl^npse, 
beneath the dark veil which we are about to lift, of the 
real face of that frightful public advent^ure. 



CHArTEE III. 


A BUEI.L:*OPrOKTUNITY TO BE BOKN'AGAIN. 

I 

I N \he spring of 1B32, altliough for three months 
cholera had chilled all sjiirits, and cast a sori of dull 
calm over their agitation, Paris had long been rip^iSt'** 
commotion. 

As we have said, the great city is like a piece of 
artillery. When it is loaded, a sjurk need only fall 
and the gun goes oh'. In June, 1832, the spark was the 
death of General Lanmr<}ue. 

Lamarquc was a man of renown and of action. 

• He had disi)laved in succession, under the J^uipire and 
the Eestoration, tlu^ two forms oT bravery necessary f'«)r 
the two epochs, — tlui bravery of the batLle-lield and the 
bravery of the tribune. ^ He was elo(]ueut as he had ])een 
valiant; his words were as k«'en as his sword. Like Foy, 
his predecessor, afte.r uidiolding tlie command, he upheld 
liberty. He sat between tlu! Left and tlie cxtrenu^ Left, 
beloved by the people because Ic'. a( ?e]>ted th(‘. cliances 
of the future, and beloved by the mob because he had 
served the Emperor well. IR was with Gdrard and 
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Drouet, one of Napolcion’s marshals infpetto. The trea¬ 
ties of 1815 afi'ected him like a personal insult. He 
hated Wellington with outspoken hatred, which pleased 
the iuultitud(!; and for the last seveiitetm years, scarcely 
paying attention to iutc'^mediate. events, he had majes¬ 
tically nursed his grief for Waterloo. In his dying hour 
he pressed to his lieJJrt a sw(;rd presented to him hy the 
officers of the Hundred Hays. Napoleon died uttering 
the word army; Jiamarciue died pronouncing, the werd 
country. 

His death, which was c>xpect(‘d, was dreadfid by the 
people as a loss, and by the govenirment as an oi)por- 
tuiiity. His death caused uuiver.sal mourning. Like 
ev(irything wdiicli is bitter, Humming may turn into 
revolt. This really hapiKuied. 

On the i)revious evening, and on the morning of June 5, 
the day fixed for the interment of Lamarque, the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine, close to which tluj procession would 
pa,s:, assumed a fearful aspect. That tumultuous net¬ 
work of streets was filled with rumours. People armed 
themselves as best thev could. Joiners took the vice 
from thedr b(;nch “ to break in doors. ” Hue of them 
made a dagger of a stocking-weaver’s hook, by breaking 
off the hook and sharpening the stump. Another, in his 
fever “ to attack,” slept for three nights in his clothes. 
A carj)enter named L<.)mbier met a mate, who asked him .r 
“AVhere are you going ?” —" Why, 1 have no weapon. ” — 
“ What then ? ” — “ I am going to my shop to fetch my 
cornpas.ses. ” — “ What f(jr ? ” — “ I ’ don’t know,^” said 
Lombicr. A certain Jacqueline, a shipping agent,.accosted 
some workmen who were passing: “ Come along with 
me. ” lie paid for a pint of wine, and asked: “ Have you 
work ? ” — “ No. ” “ Go to Filspierre’s, between the 

Montreuil and Charrone barriers, and you will find work. ” 
At Filspierre’s they found cartridges and arms. Certain 
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well-known lealefs went the rounds, that is to say, ran 
from one house to aiiotlier, to collect their followers. 
At Barthcleiny’s, near the Earri^re du Troiie, and at 
Capel’s tavern, the Petit '^’hapeau, the drinkers accosted 
each otlujr with a serious ai^ Tliey were heard say¬ 
ing : “ Wher^ ’S your justol ? ” — “ Under iny blouse; and 
yours?”—“ Under iny shirt. ” Ii* tlu; Hue Traversifere 
in front of Poland’s worksho]>, and in tlui yar<l of the 
Furnt House, b^d'ore the workshop Bernier, tl^e tool¬ 
maker, groups stood whispering. Tlie most ardiuit among 
them was one Mavot, who never stop])ed longer than a 
week at any shop,* his masters always discharging him, 

“ because they were obliged to argue witli him every 
day.” Mavi't was killed lu'xt day at the barricade in 
the Kiie Me 'iiiflontant. Pretot, who was also destined 
to die in the struggle, secondetl Mavt»t, and rejdiecT to 
the a[uestion : " liat is youi oltjecd? ” —“ Insurrection.’^ 
Workmen assembled at the corner of the Hue do Berry, 
awaiting one Ijcmarin, re.vcdutioiiary agent for the«F--.u^ 
bourg St. Marceau. I’.'usswords were exchanged almost 
publicly. 

On June 5, then, a day of sunshine and shower, the 
funeral procession of Oeneral Lanumiue ]ta..ssed through 
Parig with otludal military pomp, somewhat increased 
out oPiprecaution. Two battalions with muttled drums 
,and reversed amis, ten thousand of the. National (luard 
with their sabit*.s at their side', and the l*attt'ries of the 
artillery of the National Ouard, escorted the cotlin. Tlie 
hearse was drawn by young men. The ollicers of the 
Invalides followed ifnmedlately after, bearing laurel 
branches. 'Then came a countless, .strange, and agitated 
multitude, —the sectarians of the Friends of the I’eople, 
the law school, the medical school,,refugees of all ina- 
tions, Spanish, Italian, (l-erman, IVdish tlags, tricoloured 
horizontal flags, every possible^ sort of baimtfr, children 
vot.yr.~ai . 
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waving green l.>ranclies, stone-cutteis auK. carpenters ont 
on a strike at this very time, printers, easily recognized 
by their i)aper caps, marching two and two, three and . 
three, uttering cries, nearly all of them brandishing 
sticks, some of tliem bravdishiiig sanres, witbput order, 
and yet with hut a single soul, at one moment a mob, at 
another a column. St^uads selected their chiefs. A man 
armed with a b.ace of pistols, wliich he carried openly, 
seemed to pass inj’eview others, whose, files made war^" 
for liim. On the sidewalks of tlie boulevards, in the 
brandies of the trees, in ba-huuiies, at windows, and on 
roofs, swarmed the heads of men, NNomeu, and children. 
All eyes were full of anxiety. An armed i-iowd passed, 
and a terrified crowd looked on. 

The government, on its side, was taking observations, 
with its hand on its sword-hilt. Four squadrons of 
carbineers, mounted, with their trum])eters at their liead, 
with their cartridge-boxes (illed, and their muskets 
‘Toiid.. J, waited in the Place Louis XV. ; in the Latin 
Quarter, and at the Jardin des Plantes, the munici¬ 
pal guard were echelonned from street to street. At 
the Halle-aux-Vins was a squadron of dragoons; at the 
Grevc one-half of the 12th Light Infantry, while the 
other half was at the Bastille. The Gth Dragoons were 
at the Celestins. The court of the Louvre was crammed 
vrith artillery. The rest of the troops were confined to, 
bairracks, without counfring the regiment^ in the environs 
of Paris. The alarmed authorities held suspended^^over 
the threatening multitude twenty^four thousand soldiers 
in the city, and thirty thousand ifi the suburbs. 

Various rumours circulated in the procession. Legi¬ 
timist intrigues were suggested. Some spoke of the 
Ihike of Reichstadt? whom God had marked out for death 
at the. v<iry moment when the crowd designated him for 
emperor. *A person, wiKise identity was never discov- 
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ered, announce(f that at the appointed hour two over¬ 
seers who had been won over would open the doors of a 
small-arm factory to the people. Enthusiasm blended 
with despondency was vis*ole on the uncovered brows 
of most of* those present. HerS and there, too, in that 
multitude, suffering fjom so maii^ violent but noble 
emotions, might be seen truly c^’imiual faces and ignoble 
mouths, which inuttcred : " Let us plunder! ” Some 
agitations stif up the botb iU of the’marsh and •bring 
clouds of mud to the surface of the water. This is a 
phenomenon familiar to “ well-drilled ” police. 

The procession proceeded, with feverish slowness, from 
tihe house of death along the boulevards to the Bastille. 

It rained at iao'rval.s. The rain i)roduced no effect on 
that crowed. Several incidents, such as the coffin carri* J 
round the Vendbnie column, stones thrown at the Duke • 
of FitJijames, who wa.s seen on a balcony with his hat on 
liis head, tlie Gallic cock torn fioui a popular Hag and j 
dragged in the mud, a policeman wounded by a swdVd- 
thrust at the Porte St. Martin, an officer of the 12th 
Light Infantry saying aloud: “ I am a republican, ” the v 
Polytechnic Scliool coming up, although ordered to re¬ 
main indoors, and cries of “ Long live the Polytechnic 
School! ” “ Long live the re]niblic! ” marked the pas- 
sage of the procession. At the Bastille, long files of 
curious and fornii<lable s])ecti»tors, ci)ming from the Fau¬ 
bourg ,St. Antoine, effected a j.mction with the proces* 
sion, and a certain terrible ebullition began to agitate 
the crowd. ^ 

A man was heard saying to another; “ Yen see that 
fellow' with the red beard; he will give the wtird when 
it is time to fire. ” It seems that this red beard re¬ 
appeared, invested with the same fulictions in a later 
• riot,—the Quenisset affair. , 

The hearse passed the Bastille, followed the canal. 
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crossed tlie small bridge, and readied *tho esplanade of 
the Au.stiMliLz bridge, wluae it halted. At thi.s nio- 
iiieiit a bird’s-eye view of the crowd would have pre¬ 
sented the .a])])eiiraiice of a citinet, wjiose head was on the 
esplanade and whose tafl lay along the boulevard as far 
as the Porte St. Maniii. A cird*! was foihned round the 
lieanse Th“ vast throng was hushed. Lafayi-tte .spoke, 
and bade Lamarcpie fannvedl. Jt wms a touching and 
angu.st instant; *all headfc were uircovered, and all 
hearts beat high. 

All at onee a man on horst-baek^ dressed .in black, 
a]i]ieared in the miildle of the group witji a red llag,-- 
sonie say, with a pike surmounted by a rial liberty caj). 

Lafayefte turned away his head, ii^celmaiis ^ft tlie 
j»tocessiu)i. 

^ This red flag aroused a storm, disappeared in it. 
hiom the boulevard Jlourdon to the Austerlitz bridge one 
j;! these clamour.'; which resemble billows .stirred the 
multitude, d’wo pr()digioiis shouts went uj): “ Lamarcjue 
to tlie Pantheon! Lafayette to tlie Hotel do Ville!” 
Some young men, amid the acclam.ations of the crowd, 
set to work to drag Lamaniue in the hearse over the 

Auste.rlity. bridge, and Lafayette in a liackney coach 
along the Quai Morland. 

In the crowd tliat surronnded and apjdauded Lafayette, 
y^ 0 ]de m.Lieed and pointed out to eacj^ other a Germafi 
named Ludwig Snyder, who has since died a cgutena- 
rian, who had also fought in the war of 1770, at Trenton, 
under Wa.shington, and at Piram^'wine under Lafayette. 

Meantime the mnnicijial cavalry galloiiod along the 
left bank to liar all passage of tlie bridge, while on the 
right the dragoons came from tlie CVlestins jind d,ployed 
along the Qu.'u Mrtrland. The yxiople who were drawing 
LafayettQ suddenly ])(ireeived them at the corner of the* 
and cried: J he dragoons I ” The troops advanced 
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at a walk, silofitiy, with their pistols in the holsters, 
their swords in their seubbards, their muskets slung in 
their leather sockets, witl» an air of gloomy expectation. 

Two hundrc'd yards from*the little bridge tliey halted; 
the coach‘in whieli Laf;iye,tte r*i ajiproached theur, their 
ranks opcue(r and alU'Vved it t(j pass, then closed up 
again. At this moment the ilragoons and the crowd 
came in eontac.t. Women lied in terror. What took 
place during that fatal ndnute? N<*. one can sffy. It 
is the dark moimuit when two clouds meet. Some say 
tliat a bngle-ciill .‘bounding ihe charge was hejxrd in the 

IT" ^ 

direction of tlui Arsenal, others that a dragoon was 
stalihcd with a k)iife bv a lad. The fact is, that three 
shots ■' ve.re-S'Ui'leiily fired. 'J’he first killed ]\Iajor*Cholet, 
the second an old deaf woman who w'as clo.sing h(‘r win¬ 
dow in the line ('■ ulresearjie, while the third singed an* 
ttlficer’s shoulder. woman cried: “ They have })egnn 
too soon! ” and all at on<‘e a scjuadroii of diagoon.-^. wliicdi • 
had remained in liarraeks until tlien, was seen galloping 
lip on the up]>ositc side with drawn swords, sweeping 
everything lie.fon^ them. 

That ivas the signal; the tempest was unchained, 
stones showen-d, the fusillade, burst forth. Manv rushed 
to the water’s eilge, and ero.sst'd the small arm of the 
Seine, which is now filled in. The timher-vards on Isle 
"Louvie.rs, that ready-made eitadid, bristle*! with com- 
hatav^ts; stak(‘,s were, jailled u]* ]>istols were, fired,*a 
barricade begun. Tin* young men, driven hack, crns.scd 
the Ar.sterlilz hridgelwith the hearse at a run, ami 




charj^ed the iiiuuie.i]>aT uMiiird. The carbiiaors galloped 
up, the dragoons cut and slashed, the crowd disjtcrsed 
in all directions; a rumour of war ll<‘d to all four corners 
of Paris. Men cried : “ To arms!" Tftey ran, overthrew, 
and resisted. Passion spread the riot a^ the wind 
does fire. 



CTIArXEU IT, 


THE r.BULLITlONS OF oriiEP. DAYS. 


‘'V yOTHINd is more extraordinary tlian the first swarra- 
IN ing of a riot. Everything Im-.iks out everywhere 
at once. Was it foreseen ? Yes. —AVas it ;| ”epared ? No. 
Whence does it issue? From the pavements. —Whence 
does it' fall ? From the clouds. Ih'^e, insuKCCtiou 
hifs the character of a jdot; there, of an imiu’ovi.sation, 

• The first-comer gras})s a current of tie* moh, and leads it 
whither he pleases. It is a beginning full of terror, with 
' wJiich a sort of horrible gay el v is mingled. Fir.-;t, there 
ire clamours. Simps are clo.'jcd, and the gttods disappear 
from the trad(‘smen’s windows. Then (miuuj isolat'^d 


ing of a riot. Everything Im aks out everywhere 


slmts. People lly. Doors arc! battered with the Imtts 
of muskets. Servant-maids laugh in t,lic courtyards of 
the hou.se.s, and say : “ There’s going to be a roAv ! ” 

A quarter of an hour had not elapse d when tliis was 
what was going on simultaneously at twenty different 
points in Paris :— ^ 

In the liin; St. Croix de la J’retonnerie, twenty y''ung 
men, with beards and long hair, entered a wine-shop, 
«nd came out a moment later, (ta^'-ying a liorizoiital, tri- 
colm.ired flag (overed with cra])e; at the.ir head three men 
armed, one w'ith a sabre, the second with a gun, and the 
third with a i)ike. 

In the Itue d(5s Tsonaindi(''r<;s, a w(dl-drcss(*d tradesman, 
with a big stomach, a sonorous voice, a hald head, a 
lofty forehead, a black beard, and one of those rough 
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mustaches whiTih cannot be k(ipt from bristling, pub¬ 
licly offered cartridges to passers-by. 

In the liue St. Pierre Montmartre, bare-armed men . 
carried about a black Jlag,* on whioli were these words, 
in white Hettens : " Pepubiic or'Dc.ath I ” In the Ibie des 
Jefxneurs, Pfte du tliidrun. Hue Monturguei], and Hue 
Mandar, groups ajipeared v/aving llags, on which could 
be distinguished tlie word m ttoit in gold h'-tters, with a 
number. One <9f these Hag?, was red* and blue, tVith au 
imx»erceptible strijjc of white betw'een. 

A sm.all-arm factory, on the J'oulovard St. Martin, and 
three gunsmiths’ shojts, one on the Hue. Hcauhourg, the 
second in the Hue, Micliel le Comte, the third in the Hue 
du Tiiuple, V eje pluinh'ri'd. In a few miiAites llie 
tliousand hands of tlui moh had seized and carried? off 
two hundred .nu^ Ihirtv guns, nearlv all douhle hur< 
relied, sixty-four sahres, and eighty-three pi.stols. In 
order to arm as many jumsons a.s jxussible, one man took^ 
the musket, another the bayonet. * 

Opposite the Quai do la Orhve, young men armed with 
muskets stationed tliemsidves in the rooms of some 
women in order to tire. One of them had a Hint-lock 
gun. They rang, went in, and ])egan making cartridges. 
One of the women said afterwanl: “ I did not know what 
cartridges were till inv husband tohl nu:. ” 

A crowd broke, into a curiosity-shop on the Hue des 
Vieijlles-Handriettes, and took *from it yataghans i?nd 
Turkish weapons. 

The corp.se of a m-Jam killed by a hulh't lay in the 
Eue <ie la l*erle. 


And then, on the right hank, the left hank, on the 
quay.c, on the boulevards, in the Latin Quarter, and in 
the quarter of the Markets, ]-)ant'rig hien, workmen, stu¬ 
dents, and sectarians read proclamations, shouted: “ To 
arms! ” broke street-lanterns, ftuharnessed vehicles, tore 
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tip paveinents, l>Toko in tlie doors of lionsos, uprootBd tr66S, 
searchod collars, roll<;d out karrols, licnp(*d np paving- 
stones, furnituro, and ]danks, ami forniod barricades. 

Citizens wt're forced toloiid*a baud. The rioters went 
to the wonien, coiu]>clleil them to suriender tlie sabre 
and musket of their absent li’ashands, ami tben wrote on 
the door with whiting: “ The amis have bee.n delivered 
u]i. ” Some sigmd “their own names” to^receipts for 
muskegs and sabres,* and said?" Smid forvhem to-morrow 
at the mayoraltv. ” Isolated sentries and Xational 
(Juards. on their w'av to the Town Hall, wen? disarmed 
in the streets. Ejiaulets w'ere torn from ^ I'llicer.s. In 
the Hue du Cimitihre St. Nicholas, an olliee.r of the Na¬ 
tional Chard, imrsued by a party armed^with .sticlis and 
foib., with great dilliceUy found refuge in a house, where 
?ie was comjudled to rciuaiu till niglvh when he went 
away in ilisguise. 

Jn the Quartier St. .facques, the .students came from 
their lodgings in sw'nrms, and tvmnt n]» tlio Hue St. 
llvacinthe to the Caf6 dn I'rogn^s or down to the, Cah^ 
des Sept Ililliards in the lim? des Mathnrins. Tlu;re, be¬ 
fore the doors, the young men stood on stone ])Osts and 

distributed arms. I'he timher-vard in the Hue Transno- 

• 

nain was ])illag(?d to make liarric;ides. At one s]n>t. only, 
did the inhahitaiits offer nisislance.,—- at the corner of 


the Hue St. Avoye and Sinion-le-Fr.iqe, where they 
tiicmisiilves destroyed the harrieade. At one point 
too, did tlie insurgents give -way. They ahandom’d a 
barricade begun in the Hue du Te^tple, after firing at a 
d(-tachment of the National Cuard, and fled along the 
Hue de la Corderie. The detachment jiicked up on the 
barricade a red flag, a packet of cartridges, and.tbreo brm- 
dr(‘d ])istol balks. The National (Juards frire up the flag 
and carried^off the tatters on the ])oiiit of their bayonet.s. 

All that we are descrAiing here, slowly and succes- 
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Bively, took j)k?eo f-iniultaneously in <all ])aris of the city, 
in the midst of a vast luinult, like a nuinher of li<j;ht- 
ning flashes in a single peal of thunder. In less than 
an liour, twenty-seven harjic.' ades sprang fi;oni the ground 
in the qif.irter of tlie IMsirkets .•lone,. In tlie ceiflre was 
that famous "Inmsii I^o. HO, which was the fortress of 
Joan and her hundred-and-six '-oiti^janions, and whieli, 
flanked on one side, hv a liarrieade .'it St. Merry, and on 
tlie Other hy a hifrrioiide in 'he liue, (•(iini'.anded 

the three .streets, the hue des Arcis, hue St. IMartin, 
and hue Auluv le. lioucher* lh(', hi'^t of wliich it faced. 
Two harrii'ades af right, angh's e.\temle<l, oiu' from the 
hue "Montorgiiei] to the (liiind Truande.rie, the other 
from»l.e hoe 'ieolt'roy-hangi’viii to tlie hue St* Avoye; 
to .Sf'V notliing inminn'nihle harrieiides in twenty 
other districts of I’aris, in the l^Iarais and the Mon- 
tagne St. (Jeuevihve,— one in the I'lu' i\Lc‘iiihnont;int, 
where there was a door whicli had lieen tor: olV its 
liinges, another near the little hridge of the Jlote.l J*>ifnj 
made of a earriage, o\er11ir.>\vn and nnhariu*.sst!d, three 
hundri'd yauls from tin* ]ioliee-stati(m. 

At the harriciidt* in the hue des ^ifdin^trier.s, a well- 
dressed man distrihnl.ed iuo'k'v t.'i the artisans. At the 
barricade in tlie hue (Jremdat, a horseman rode n]i and 
handed to the man who .scenn'd to he chief of the. harri- 
cade a roll, wliicli lookcil lil^o nnau'v. “ Hen', ” he .said, 
“.tFf.i'Ouiething to jiay evjien.se.s,?—wine, etc.” A li<?ht- 
hairod vonng man, witliont a eravat, Avent fri'm om? har- 
ricade to anotlier, lurrying the jiassword.s. Another, 
with drawn SAvord and a Idne foriige-eap on his hem^ 
stationed sentries. In the interior, bevond the b.arri- 
cades, witje-shops and taA'erjis Avere turned into gnard- 
Tooins. IVIoreover, tlie riot Avas inrftiagcd in accordance 
with the most skilful mililary tactics. The narroAV, 
uneven, winding streets; full of cornors aiul tuniings. 
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were admirably chosen,— the viednity m the Markets, 
more especially, a network of stnicts more tangled than 
a forest. I'he Socii'iy of the Friends of the People had, 
it was said, taken tlui din'ctt'on of the insurrection in 
the St.' Avoye, district. A })lnn of Paris was *found on 
the body of a man killed in the Pue du Ponceau. 

That wliich had r<*!.illy assumed tlie direction of the 
revolt was a sor; of strange, imjtetuosity wliich was in 

tlie aij. The insfirreclion .had suddoilv built barri^ 

«/ 

cades w'ith one liand, and with the otlier seized nearly 
all the garrison posts. In less than three hours the in¬ 
surgents like a powder-train fired, hau sei/e.d and occu¬ 
pied on the right bank the Ar.senal, the mavoraltv in 
the Placft lioyal, the Marais, tlie ru]»iu<'oui( arms fuctorv, 
the,Galiote, the Chaloau ilT'iiin, and all the* streets near 
^/he Markets. (.)n the left h.ank, the A'etcran.s’ barracks, 
St. Pelagic, the Place Manberl, the ])o\v(ler magazine of 
jthe Dcux-Monlins, and all the harrier.s. At five in the 
eveii<iig they were mastiTs of the Pastille, the Lingerie, 
and the Pdanc-Aranteaux, Avhile their scouts had reached 
the Place des Yictoires and menaced the J'ank, the 
Petits-Pferes Parracks, and the. Post-Ojiice. * One-third 
of Paris was in the hands of the moh. 

At all points the struggle liad hegnu on a gigantic 
scale. The result, of the disarmaments, the domiciliary 
visits, and the attack on tlm gunsmitlis’ sho]).s, wa.s, 
tliJt the fight which lifld iH'gnii with tfie tlirowinjif/.'f 
stones was continued with mn.^ket-shots. 

About six in the evening theJPassage <lu Rauinon 
l^ecame the h; ttle-ticdd. Tlie riou*rs w'cre at one end, 
the troops at the other. They fired from one gate at the 
other. An observer, a dreamer, the author of jihis bowk, 
who went to get a n^ar view of the volcano, found him¬ 
self caught in the j^assage betwe^en two fires. He had 
nothing to Jirotcct liim frtxn the bullets but the project* 
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ing semi-colil?nns which separate the shops. He re¬ 
mained nearly half an hour in tliis delicate position. 

Meantime, the call to arms was beaten, the National 
(ruards hurriedly dresse«j and armed t*liemselves, the 
legions issued from the May.i^alties, and the regiments 
from their barracks., tIpposite the Passage de L’Aucre 
a drummer was stabbed. Anoth(?r was attacked in the 
Kue du Cygne by thirty young men, who ripped up his 
drum and took.away hi.s .s^vord. A*third was killed in 
the Kue Grenier Lay.arc. In the Kue Michel le 
Comte, three otlicers fell dead one after the other. Sev¬ 
eral municijial grftirds, wounded in the Kue des Lombards, 
retreateii. 

In^, front of the Cour Katave, a detachmei:»t of Na¬ 
tional Guar<is found a red ling, bearing this inscription: 
“ Kepublican Kevolution, No. Vll. " Was it indeed ^ 
rcntilution ? 


The insurrection had made of the heart of Pa. is a sorl; 
of inextricable, tortuou.s, and colossal citadel. • * 

There >vas the nuchuis, there the (]ncstion would be 
solved. All the rest was mendy skinaishiiig. The proof 
that all would be dei-ided tlwue lay in tiie fact that 
fighting had not yet begun there. 

In some regiments, the troops were uncertain, which 
added to the alarming uneertaintv of the crisis. They 
remembered the }H)pular ovation which, in July, 1830, 
.vr^eted the neutrality of the f>3d Line. Two intrftpid 
men, tried in great wars —Marshal de Lohan and Geiieral 
liugeahd — were inf oinmand, Kngeaud under Lobau. 
Enormous patrols, comjto.sed of hattalioii.- of the lii^e 
enclosed in entire companies <tf tlie National Guard, and 
preceded ^bv a commissaiy of police, with bis scarf of 
office, 'rticonnoitred the insurg«uit, streets. The insur¬ 
gents, also, posted vidett(*s at the corner of cross-roads, 
and audaciously sent patro’ > outside the* barricades. 
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Each side wns ohscrviii" the other. Th^i government, 
with an army in it.s hand, l'e.'<itatcd. Night was setting 
in, and thc^ tocsin of St. iVIerry wa.s beginning to sound. 
"J'ho minister of war, .Mar.slial .Sonlt, who had seen Aus- 
terlitz, joohed <»n with a <.^oonty air. ' 

These old sailor.s, ac.cust<.)nu'd tg correct*manoeuvres, 
and having no re.sourcff and guica; save tactics, the coin- 
j>a.ss of battles, .ire conijdetely lost in the fU’e-sence of 
tliat ini*>.ieii.s(‘ foamnvhicli is •called pubUc. wrath. Tlie*" 
wiml of revolutions is not favouralde for sailing. 

The National (luards of the snl)Ui lis hurried to turn in 
haste and disordiT. A battalion of tlie 12th Light In¬ 
fantry came at a run from St. Denis. The 14tii Line 
arrived fifom Cuurltevoie,; tlu‘ batteries fd the Miyiary 
Si h(^)l took u]i their itosiiion at the rairuu.selj cannon 
■^ere brought down frojii Vincennes. 

At the Tuilcri(“S there was not an additii^mal sefitry 
posted. Louis rhilipi»e was full of serenity. 



CHAPTER V. 


OKir.lNALITY OF PARIS. 


r CURING the past two Vears, Paris, as we liJive said, 
J had seen more than one insurrectiiai. With the 
exception of tlie, insiir^^'ent distriets, as a rule, nothin" 
is more strMigely ealin tlian tlie. ])hysiogiiomy of Paris 
diiriii" a i'. t. I’aris very soon "rows at'ciistoiued to 

* I* 

anviiiing; .t "is only a riot, and Paris lias'so nmeh 
business on hand that it does not put itself out for*sueh 


k’ilie. Theso colossal cities can alone oiler sin’ll 


spectacles. The.se imiuense enclosures alone can con¬ 
tain at the same time eivil war and singular trainpii'^ 
lity. Usually, when an iiisurreciion begins, when the 
drum, the call to arms, and the general alarm are heard, 
the sliop-h'vpi'.r nieridy remarks: — 

“ Ah, tliere. .seems lo he a row in the Hue St. ^Martin, ” 
or, “ the Faubon»-g St. Antoine. ” And he often add.s, 
carelessly: “ Somewhere over that way.” 

A little later, when he hears the heart-rending and 
mournful soiAul of musketry apd platoon tire, the shop- 
iceeper says: — 

“^t»’s getting hot)» hless me! hut it is getting hot. ” 

A moment later,iif the riot a)»]»roa.eh<’-' and spreads, 
he ])recij)itately clo.st>s liis shop ami rajudly ])uts on liis 
ipiiforrn, >—that is to say. places his wares in safety 
and risk'i hi.s own ]H‘r.son ^ 

Men shoot one another at en-ss-roads, in a passage, or 
a blind alley. Barricades are taken, lust, pud retaken; 
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blood flows; grape-shot pockhiarks thd fronts of houses j 
bullets kill people in theii* ])eds; corpses encumber the 
pavement. A few yards oil', you hear the click of bill¬ 
iard-balls in coflee-hous(?s. 

The theatres o]>en tlunr doors and play light comedies ; 
the gossips talk and laugh a couple of yards away froui 
those streets filled w'th war. Hackney coaches roll 
along; people art going to dine out,— sometimes in the 
very district where uhe fightiiig is. 

In 1831, a fusillade was interrupted in order to let a 
wedding party pa,s,s. 

lluring the insurrecti(jn of May 12, 4 839, in tne Eue 
St. Martin, a little, inlirm old man, dragging a hand¬ 
cart surmpunted by a triecdoured rag, and carrying bot¬ 
tles full of some soit of li(piid, came aud wont from 
liarricade to troop,s, and from troops to barricade, im¬ 
partially offering glasses of liipiorice water,— now to^the 
government, and now to anarchy. 

Xo^^hing can be stranger; and this is the peculiar 
characteristic of Parisian riots, which is not to be found 
in any other cajntal. Two things are requisite,— the 
great size of Paris and its gayety. The city ol Voltaire 
and of Na{)oleou is re<piired. 

This time, however, in the resort to arms on June 5, 
1832, the great city felt something which was, perhaps, 
stronger than itself. It was frightened. 

Plv'crywhere, in the m(‘st remote and “ disinterested ” 
districts, doors, windows, and shutters we,re closed'^Tn 
broad daylight. The courageous tmu'd; the cowardly 
hid. Tlie busy, careless jiassers-by ^lisappeared. Many 
streets were as empty as at four o’e.lock in the morning. 

Alarming details were hawked about. Fatal news 
spread,— that they were masters of the Bank; that at 
the cloisters of St. Merry alon(‘ there were six liundred 
of them intrenched and epibattled in the church; that 
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the Line was rot be trusted ; thfft Armand Carrel had 
been to see Marshal Clausel, end that the marshal said; 
“ Cet a regiment first; ” that Lafayette, though ill, had 
said to them: “ I am with yui. I will follow you wher¬ 
ever theiji is room f j? a chair; 1 ’ tliat jieoi’Je mu.'jt be on 
their guard; .that at nigbt burglars would jdunder lonely 
houses in deserted ci'rners of I*urif (here we recognize 
the imagination of the police, that Anne lladelitie com¬ 
muned with the government); that 41 battery had been 
established in the Rue Aubrv-h'-Iioucher; tlial Lobau 
and Bugeaud were con.su]liii 4 ; and tliat at midnight, (»r 
at daybreak at the laU'.st, four columns would march 
simultaneously on the centre of the revolt, the first 
coming from the Bastille, the secaind from the Porte 
St. Martin, tl-3 •third from tlie Crfeve, and the fourtli 
from the Markets; that jierliup.s, too, the troops would 
evacuate Paris, aoil retire to tlie Champ de Mars; that* 
no one knew what would happen, hut this time it was 
(certainly serious. , 

People were alarmed, t<io, by the hesitation of Mar¬ 
shal Soult. 'VVhy did he not attack at once ? It is cer¬ 
tain that lij was greatly ahsorhed. The old lion seemed 
to .scent an unknown inonst(ir in the darkness. 

Night came. The theatres wrere not opened. The 
patrols went their rounds with an irritatiid air; passers- 
by were searched; suspicious characters were arrested. 
At nine o’clock, more than eight hundred ])er.sons luid 
been arrested ; the Prefecture of Pi)lice, tlie Couciergeric, 


and La ^''orce were cr(Vil»i<l- 

At the Conciergerhf, esjiecially, tlie long vault called 
the Eue de Paris was strewu with trus.^es of straw, 011 ^ 
which lay a pile of prisoners, wdiom Tjagrange, the man 
of Lyons, valiantly harangued. So jniicli straw, moved 
by all those men, produced the sound of a shower. 
Elsewhere prisoner.^ slept in the open air, in the fields. 
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Anxiety prevailed everywhere, and a jicrtain tremor, 
not at all usual in Paris. ^ 

People harrieaded themselves in their houses; wives 
and mothers were alarmed; nothing was heard but 
“ Oh, Ijeaveiisl he has not come hoiiv-i. ” (.)ul}\the semi- 
oecasional roll of a carriage was heard in ,the distance. 

Peojde listened in their doorways to the noises, cries, 
tumults, and dull, indistinct sounds, to things of which 
they said; “ 1’hat iff the cavalry! ” or “ It is the gallop c.*' 
caissons; to the bugles, the (Vums, the firing, and, above 
all, to the lamentable tocsi.i of Ht. Merrv. 

They waited for the first sound of artilloT}. Wen 
started up at street corners and disa]>peai.-d, shouting: 
" Get indoors! ” And ])eople made haste to bolt their 
doors. They said: “ Ifow' wdll all this end ? ” ' From 

y 

moihent to moment, as the night became darker, I’aris 
'seemed to take on a more mournful hue from the fearful 
glare of the revolt 
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CHAPTER L 

BXPLANATIONS AS TO THE ORIGIN OP OAVEOCHE’S POETRY; 
INFLUENCE OF AN ACADEMICIAN ON THAT POETRY. 


A t the instn-nt when the insnrpection, bronght to a 
I head by the collision between the people and the 
troops in front of tb^ Arsenal, produced a retrograde 
movement in the multitude that followed the hearse, 
and drove the crowd u^ack Ibroiurhout the whole length 


of the boulevards, upon the head of the procession, there 
warfa friglitiful ebb. The mob was scattered, the ranks 
were broken; all ran, fled, esca]'od, Some with cries of 
attack, others with the paPor of flight The great 


I 
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stream which covered the l>oulevai«Js /iivided in the 
twinkling of an eye, ovJliowed to right and left, and 
spread in torrents over two hundred streets at once, with 
the roar of a dam let loos(e 

At l,his uK'inent a rngged lad wlio was coining down 
the line Menilmontant, liuhhng in his hand a branch of 
flowering ■ 'I'urnnrn '.vhieh he. bad just })lucked on the 
heiglits of IJt.dlev.lie, disi-o\ered an old holster-pistol in 
the slioi) window (d a dealer in curiosities- He threw 
his blossoming braneli on the ])avemi-nt, and cru'd:— ■ 
“ Moiher AVhat ’H-your-nanie,, 1 'll borrow your ma¬ 


chine. ” 

And off he ran with the pistol. • 

Two minutes after, a crowd of frightened citizens fly¬ 
ing through the Ihu; Amelot and the Itea/ Ihisse, ihet the 
lad, w^ho was brandishing hi.s pistol and singing:—• 


“At \vv 'r'‘ Miiid, 

We sec l>v (l:iv, 1 liiul. 

A silly SOI HU 1. tluv PJiv, 

ft» « ft ft / 

Fiij^hlcns the oils to-dav. 

n ft 

VirttH* ’s lli(' tliiiiiT ibr you, 
With your poiotiul hat. tutu! ** 


It was little Gavrnehe on hi.s wav to the wars. 

9 

On the boulevard he found out that liLs pistol had no 
trigger. 

r « * 

Who wrote the couplet wliieh served to pnnetuale liis 
m‘'‘reh, and nil tlie other songs wliieh Ko was fond of 
singing Vhen he had a chance? We know noL. ‘vVrTo 
does? Himself, perhaps. Be. thi^'. as it may, (iavroche 
was posted in oil tlie popular tuti^‘s in vogue, and h& 
-added to them his own chirftings. Young ini]) and 
vagaliond that he was, he made, a hotch-])otch of the 
voices of nature and the voices of Pari.s. He* cuuihined 
the Tcjiertory of the birds with that of the workshop.s. 
He was acquainted with artists’ grinders,—a tribe cem- 
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tiguous to his cv/n. lie had, it ai)f)eaTs, been for three 
months apprenticed to a la ni. er. lie had once deliv¬ 
ered a message for At. Baotir Lormiaii, one of the Forty. 
CJavruche was a liteiary gnf jr-snipe. 

He did not suspect, bowcvcy, that on that wretched 
rainy night when he pt'ercd the hos])itality ot his ele¬ 
phant to the two brats, lie was play^.ig the ])art of ITovi- 
deiice to his own brothers. His brothers in tlie (ivening, 


his -father.iti the morning; such h«d been his night. 


On leaving the Hue. des iJalleis at dawn, he hurried 
back to the elephant, artistically extracted the two kids, 


shared with them* some .‘'ort of a breakfast which he 


'uventc'd, aiifl Ihen went away, conlidiiig them to that 
good inother, .hi' strec't., who had brought him up almost 
wholl}'. On leaving them, lie arranged to meet them at 
the same spot at night, ami took leave of them in tliese 
worcte: “ 1 am going to skedaddle, or ah.'-ijuatuhite; or, 
as they say at court, I am going to hook it. If you do 
not find papa and luamimi, come hack agidii to-ui^ht, 
youngster.^. 1 will scare you up some sujiper and put 
you to bed.” The two cliihlreii, ]>ieked up by some 
policeman and taken to the station, or stolmi by some 
inountehank, or simply lost in that vast (Jhiuese ])U/:zle, 
Parks, did not n'turn. 1'he lowe.'-t depths of the actual 
social w'orhl an.' full of .'^uch lost trae.ks. (lavroche had 
not se.en llieni again. Ten or twelve weeks had elapsed 
s\nce that nignt. Afore than #onco he had scratched 
his head and asked; “Where the deuce are luy two 
childreA ?" ' 

Aleantime, he had It'achod the Hue du Po, t-aux-Choux, 
pistol in hand. There was but one sliop still open in'- 
tho.t Streep; and, a matter worthy of rellection, it was a 
confectioner’s shop. It was a prov\4lential opportunity 
to eat one more a])]>h'-pntl before enti'ring the unknown. 
GavToche stopped, felt in hh^pockets, turner them in- 
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side out, found nothing, not even a* sou; and began to 
shout: “ Help 1 ” ^ 

It is hard to go without the last cake. But for all that, 
Gavroche went on his way. 

Two minutes later, he*was in the*Eue St. Louis. As 
he crossed the Eue du Parc Koyal he felt 4.hat he must 
make up lor the impoiisible ajjple-puff, and gave himself 
the immense treat of tearing down the play-hills in broad 
daylight. « , , • 

A little farther on, seeing a group of comfortable¬ 
looking people, who seemed to liave retired from busi¬ 
ness, he shnigged his shoulders a.id spat out this 
tnoudiful of X)hilo.sophic bile at random: — 

“ llow^ fat th(i.se men of means are! They just stuff 
tbe^^selves. They wallow in good dinners. Ask them 
what they do with their money, and tliey don’t know. 
They eat it, that’s what they do! Eat their belly£i,l. ” 



CHAPTER IL 


GAVKOCHE ON THE MAKCH. 

B randishing a pistol without a trigger in the ^en ^ 
streets is such a public function that Gavroche 
felt his spirits rise at every step. lie cried, between the 
scraps of the " Marseillaise ” which he sang: — 

“ All goes well. 1 suffer considerably in my left paw. 

I have broken up my rheumatism, but I am satisfied, 
citizens. The shop-keepers have only to hold firm, and 
, I will sneeze them some subversive coxiplets. What are 
the police ? D ^gs. Peter and Pa^;l ? I must say I sho\jld 
like'one at the end of my pistol.^ Dogs are not to be 
disrespectfully trcate(> I have ju'^t come from tlie bou¬ 
levard, my friends, it is getting warm; it’s simmering; 
it’s beginning to boil. It is time to skim the pot For¬ 
ward, my men! Let an impure blood inundate the fur¬ 
rows! I ^i^e my days for my country. I shall never 
see my dolly-mop again. No, no, it's all over. My day 

1 An untranslatable pun, the trigge ^ of a pistol being Allied a dog in 
Franco. . • 
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is done! Woll, no rnattoi! Long livo joy! Let us fight, 
say 1; I liavc had enouglilof despotism! ” 

At tip’s moment the horse of a lancer of the Nathmal 
(luard,^ who <»as passin<^ hav'iiig fallen, Gavroche laid 
his pistol on the ])avemont, hel]>cd the man up, and 
then ^l■!])ed to raise, the horse, .ifter which he picked 
up his i>i,st<d ind went his way again. 

In the Hue ue Thorigny, all was p(^ace and silence. 
This apathy, peculiar to thc'Marais, contrasted with the 
vast surrounding turmoil.* IVmr gos.sjps were convers¬ 
ing on a doorstep. Scotland Ims trios of witches, hut 
I'aris has (juarhds of gossijis; and the ' Thou slialt he 
king ” might he as luguhrionsly cast at llonaparte at the 
!)iiudo)’f-r cross-roads, as to Macheth .m the Highland 
licifih. The croak v.'ould he iiincli the. same. 

* The gossij)S in the line de Thoiigay troiihled them- 
sidves only ahont their own al'l'nirs. They were three 
])ortrosse-.s am’ a rag-])ick(;r with her basket and her hook. 

ztll four of the.m .soomed to lx; standing at the four 
corners of old age, whii h are tlecay, decrepitude, ruin, 
and sorrow. 

Th(j rag-]»iekeT was liumhle. In this ojum-air world 
the Tng-])icker hows, and the portress jiatronizcs. The 
things thrown into tlui stnret are fat or lean according 
to the ])h;a.sure of the ])orLre.v,s and the fum-y of the per- 
sop wdiu makes the pile. I'liere may hejvindncss in the 
hroom. • 

This rag-])i('ker was a grate^il (;reatnre, and she 
smiled,— what a smile !|-at tin- three jxirtressco They 
were making r“rnarks like the following; — 

“ So yonr cat is as ill-tein]KU‘(>d as ever? ” 

“Well, gf»()d grmdons! you know that cat?) are n.^tu- 
rally the e.ne.mies oi dogs. It’s the dugs that complain. * 
“ And ]i}>oj)l(! too. ” 

** And yet cats’ ileasi dJ not run after pco]»le." 
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“ That’s noT th«) trou})lt*; logs are really dangerous. 

I remember one year when ttv^re were so many dogs that 
they were obliged to j)ut it in the papers. It was at that 
time when there were big. -.heej) at the Tyiieries to drag 
the littld carriage oi the King Rome. Do you*remem- 
ber the King oi Itonui? ” 

“ I liked the Duke de Ronh'aux^better. ” 

“ Well, I knew Louis XVI1. I like Louis XVII. 

better. ” * t ♦ • 

“ How dear meat is, Ma’aiji L’atagon 1 ” 

“Oh don’t nuaitiun ii.! Lutcher’s meat is a horror. 

A perfect horror.* Nobody can uUbrd anything but 
scrawls nowaclays. ” 

lleie the T^.;g-pii‘kf,r intiupo.sed ;— , 

“ Ladies, trade i.s very dull. Tlio ash-harrels arsk ab¬ 
solutely worthle^.s. Nobody throws anything away now^' 
thej^eat it all. ” 

“ There are i>oorer folk tliaTi '\)u, Vargouh' m". ” , 

“ All, that’s true,” the rag-picker replieel deferent.’^lly, * 
“ for I have a ])rofe,ssi()u. ” 

There w.is a pause, and the rag-})icker, yielding to that 
desire for clisiday wliieh lie.s at the bottom of the Imman 
heart, achled; — 

“ When I go home in the morning I ]>ick over my 
basket; I sort the artieh's. 'I'liat makes liea]is in my 
room. 1 put the rags in a basket, i,he cabbage-stalks and 
.cores in a tub, the pieces of lifteu in my cupboard.*the 
woollen rags in my «^hest of drawer.?, ohl pa]H‘rs in the 
corner of the window, thiugs/good to ('at in my por¬ 
ringer, bits of glasff in the fi?eplace, oh! shoes behind 
the door, and bor.eS under m^ bed.” ** 

Gavroch' had sto]t|H‘d behind her, and was listening. 

“ Old ladies,” .said he, “ whe.t ri^ht have you to talk 
politics ? ” 

A broadside, composed of a ^.uadruple yell, tfssailed him. 
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“ There’s another villain. ” * - 

“ What has he got in his paw,— a pistol ? * 

“ Just think, that beggarly brat! ” 

“ Such wretphes are never .easy unless they are over¬ 
turning the authorities, ” 

Gavroche disdainfully limited his reprisals to lifting 
the tip of his nose with his thumb, and opening his hand 
to the full extent. The rag-j)icker exclaimed: — 

“ Mis^prablc, baref joted sca.mp! ” , 

The one who answered to tlie name of Ma’am Patagon 
struck her hands together in horror. 

“ There are going to be evil doings, that's clear. The 
errand-boy round the coriu’r with the beard, I used to see 
him pass every morning with a jade in a pink bonijet on 
his ^rm; but this morning 1 saw him pass, and he had 
^ gun on his arm. Ma’am Bacheux says there was a 
revolution last week at — at — at — at — Where do the 
^calves come from? At Pontoise. And then, just look 
'at this atrociou.s young villain, with his pistol. It 
seems that the Celestiiis are full of cannon. . What is 
the government to do with these blackguaj Is, who can 
do nothing but invent ways to upset the world, just 
when we were beginning to get over all the misfortunes 
which befell, good Lord! That poor queen whom I saw 
pass in a cart! And all this will put up the price of 
snuff again. It is infamoiis! And I will certainly go 
and see you guillotined, you scamp! ” ^ 

“ Don’t snort, my aged friend, ” sajd Gavroche. “ Blow 
your promontory. ” And^he ])asscd on. 

When he was in the live Pavde h=ri thoughts reverted 
"uo the rag-picker, and he soliloquized : — 

“ You are wrong to insult Kevolutionists, Mother Cor- 
nerpost. This pistoJ is on your behalf. It is that you 
may have more good things to eat in your basket ” 

All at once he heard a upise behind him. It was the 
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portress PatagoTi, who had followed him, and who shook 
her fist at him from afar, cryij^g : — 

“ You are only a bastard. ” 

“ I don’t care a button ft.* that! ” said Gavroche. 

A littlfe later he jiassed the T’otel Lamoignon. * There 
he uttered this appeal; — 

“ Let us haste to the battle. ” 

And he was attacked by a fit of melancholy. He re¬ 
garded his pistol with an a>r of rejiAach which . jeemed 
an attempt to move it: — 

“ I ani going off, ” said he, “ but you will not go off. ” 
One dog may distract us from another. ^ A very thin 
poodle passed just then, (lavroclie felt i)ity for it. 

“ Pcoi littU' bow-wow, ” said he, “ have you sw,allowed 
a barrel that we see all the hoops ? ” 

Then he procee(|ed toward the Orme St. Gervais. 

1 Another allusion to the trigger {chien) of the piatoL 



CHAPTER HI. 

JUST INDIGNATION OF A WIG-'aIAKER. 

m/ 

T he worthy harher wlio had driven ofl‘ the two chil¬ 
dren to whom Gavroche had opened the elephant’s 
pat.rnal buwels, was at this moment in his shop, en- 
gagcil in shaving an oil soldier of the legion who had 
served under the Emi)irc. Tliey were chatting together. 
The ])arher had naturally spoken to the veteran of the 
riot, then of General Larnarqiu^ and from lAimarque they 
had passed to the Em]H‘.ror. Hence arose a conversation 
])etw(*en tlie barber and the soldier, whicli Prudhomme, • 
had ho been present, wouhl have enriched with ara- 
be.-(pies, and would liav.i entitled, “ A dialogue betyreen 
the razor and th(^ sword. ” 

“ How did tlie Einper.|T ride, sir ? ” asked the barber. 

" I>adly. lie did ro/t know ho\, to fall off; accord¬ 
ingly, he never fell off. ” 

“ Had he fine horses ? He must have had fine horses 1 " 

“ On the day whon he gave me the cros>. I noticed his 
beast. She was a white mare. Her ears wore very far 
apart, her saddle deep, her head fine, marked with a black 
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star, her nec^ y< ly long, knees prominent, Hanks pro¬ 
jecting, shoulders oblique, an^d crupper strong. She was 
a little more than fifteen hands high. ” 

“ A fine horse,” said tlv harbor. 

“ She was his Majesty’s animal. ” 

The barber felt that after tliis remark a short silence 
was befitting. He was silent, then he went on- — 

“ The En^peror was only wounded once, I believe, sir ? ” 
The old soldier replied, 'with the ealni and sovereign 
tone of a man who has been Ahere himself; — 


“ In the heel. At Uutisboii. 1 never saw him so well 
dressed as on tha£ day. He was as cdeaii as a new sou, ” 
“ And you, sir, I suppose, have ofUm been wounded? ” 
“T,” toaid'thi? soldier; “oh, a mere flea-bite! 1 re¬ 
ceived two sabre-i'uts on the naj»G of my neck afr*Ma- 
renm); I got a bullet in my right arm at .lena, anoulis.: 
in the left hip at Jena ; at Ericdland, a bayonet-thrust, 
— there; at the Muskowa seven or eight larioe-jnods,—• 
never mind wliere. At Lut/.en a splinter of shell* car¬ 
ried off ft finger, and — oh, yt.s! at Waterloo a bullet 
from a grape-shot in my thigh. That’s all. ” 

“ JIovv glorious that is!” exclaimed the barber, in 
Pindaric accents, “to die on tlu^ battle-field! On my 
word of honour, sooner than die in my bed of disease, 
slowly, a hit every day, with drugs, cataplasms, clysters, 
and medicine, I would sotmer have a cannon-hall in my 
8tosna(:h! ” * * 


“ Y8« ’re not over opart i c nl ar, ” said the .soldier. 

He had .scaredv endiul w'ln#i a frightful noise shook 
the shop. A grear ])a,ne of ^lass in the show-wiiulo’ 
was suddenly smashed. 

' The bifrber turned livid. 

“ Good Lord 1 ” he cried, “ that ’s'oue of them now. ” 

“ Wliat ? ” 

“ A cannoi;.-hall. ” 
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“ Here it is, ” said the soldier. And he picked up 
something which was rolling about the floor. It was a 
pebble. 

The barber ran to his broken pane, and saw Gavroche 
flying at full speed toward the Marche St. Jean. As 
he passed the barber’s shop, Gavroohe, who had the two 
brats still on his mind, could not resist the desire to 
wish him good-evening, and threw a stone through his 
window. 

“Just look there,” yelled the barber, who was now 
blue instead of livid, “ that rascal does mischief for the 
mere ideasure of it! What have I done to that villain ? * 



CHAPTER Vi. 

THE OHILD IS AMAZED AT THE OLD MAN, 

O N" reaching the Marclx? Jean, where the post had 
oeen already" disarmed, Gavroche “ eifected a junc¬ 
tion ” with a band led by Enjolras, Courfeyrac, Combe- 
ferre, and Ecuilly. They were all iimro or less armed. 
Bahuiel an.i PrOtivaire had joined them, and swelled,the 
group. Enjolras had a double-barrelled fowling-piece^^ 
Comlieferre a National Guard’s musket bearing the num¬ 
ber of a legion, and in liis waist-belt two pistols, which ^ 
his unbuttoned coat revealed, Jean Frouvaire an,old 
cavalry musket, Baliorel a carbini;. Courfeyrac brand¬ 
ished a sword-cane : Feuilly, with a naked sabre in his 
hand, maiched at the head, shouting; “Long live 
Poland! ” 

They reached the Quai Morland cravatless, hatless, 
breathless, drenched with rain, but with flashing eyes. 
Gavroche calm'y addressed them; — 

“ Where an; we going ? ” 

■"‘Come,” said Courfeyrac. 

Behind Eeuilly marched, or mther bounded Baliorel, 
at home in the wafers of ^e^J)lt. He had a crimson 
waistcoat, and uttesed such words as smash everything. 
His waistcoat upset a passer \>y, who cried desperately: 

“ Here arc the reds! ” « 

“ The reds, the reds! * retorted Baliorel; “ a funny 
kind of fear, c/tizeu. For my^part, I do not»trcmble at 
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a poppy. Liltle Eed Riding Hood inspires me with no 
alarm. Citizen, take iny advice j let us leave fear of the 
red to horned cattle. ” 

He canglit siglit of a corner wall, on which was pla¬ 
carded ^lie most peaceful* pie(V* of ])aper in the world,— 
a jjerniission t(.) eat egg.s, a Lenten cliarge addressed by 
the archbishop of Paris to his “ lloc*k. ” 

Baln)re] ('xclainied : — 

“Pkn'kl A j)olite way of saying geese.” And lu\ 
tore the paper from the wall. 

This conquered (Javroehe. From that instant he began 
to study iJahorel. 

“ Bahorcl,” observed Enj(dr.is, “ yon are .vrong. You 
should have let that order alone; we have nothing to do 
wit^i it. ‘ You waste your passion. Keep your stock by 
^yon. A man does not fire to no ]iur})ose out of the ranks, 
either with his soul or his gun. ” 

“ Every man after hi.s own fashion, Enjolras, ” replied 
Bahorcl. “The bisliop’s jnose oOends me. I insist on 
eating egg.s without receiving permission to do so. Yours 
is the Jiot and cold .stylo. 1 ])refe.r to amuse myself. 
Moreover, 1 am not wasting my,self, bi.t getting up 
steam; and if 1 tore down that (mh'r, Hcrclc! it was 
to give me an a])pe,tit(‘. ” 

The word Hcrclc struck (Javrtiche. He sought every 
op])ortunity of learning, and this tcarer down of posterisi 
poi'r.scssed his esteem. He aske.d : — 

“ Wliat’s the meaning of llcrcXe ? ” 

Bahorel answered: — 

“ It’s Latin for ‘damn: ’ ” 

Here Bahorel r.^cognizcul at a vdndow a pale young 
man, with a black beard, who watched them us they 
passed,— probably ? Friend f)f the A. B. C. He shouted 
to him: — 

“ Quick \vrith the cartridges, para hcllw. i ." 
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“A handsoijje ran (Jjel ho'tnmc)!* That’s true,” said 
Gavroche, wlu' now nnderstcocl Latin. 

A tumultuous escort acco.-^panied them,— students, 
artists, young men afliliated to the Cougourde of Aix, 
artisans,, and lightermen, irme.l with sticks an^ ])aYo- 
nets; some, like Citmbcd’urre, with pistols thrust into 
their waist-band. ‘ , 

An old man, who api)eared to be extremely aged, 
marclnui in this band. , • 

He had no weapon, and hurried on, that he i tght not 
be left behind, although he luok(*d thoughtful. 

Gavroche caugh^ sight of him. 

“ What’s dat? ” he said to Courfeyraa 
“ An old bloke. ” 

It *ias M- Mafca^uf. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE OLD MAN. 

I 

L et US explain what had occurred. 

Enjolras and his friends were on the Boulevard 
Bourdon near the public granaries, v'hen the dragoons 
charged. Enjolras, Courfeyrac, and Conabeferre Were 
among those wlio turni'd into the Rue Jiassoinpierre 
shoiTting “ To the barricades ! ” In the Rue Lesdiguiferes 
^Ijhey met an old man walking along. What attracted 
their attention was, that the worthy man moved very 
, irregularly, as if intoxicated. Moreover, he had his hat 
in his hand, although it had rained the whole morning, 
and was raining rather hard at that very moment 
Courfeyrac recognized Father Maboeuf. He knew him 
through having sometimes accompanied Ma.ius as far as 
his door. Knowing the peaceful and more than timid 
habits of the old churchwarden and bibliomaniac, and 
amazed at seeing liirn in the midst of the tumult, withii 
a couple of paces of cavalry charges, alnn^i in the raidsi 
of the musketry fire, baryheaded in the rafti, and wander 
ing about among bullets/ he accosted him, and the rehe 
of five-and-twenty and the octogenarian exchanged thii 
dialogue: — i 

' “ Monsieur Maboeuf, you had better go home." 

“Why so?” 

“ There is going feo he a row.” 

“ That’s good.” 

“ Sabre-cuts and shots, M. Maboeuf.” 

• s 
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" That’s goo^,*‘ * 

" Canuon-shoLs,” 

“ That’s good. Where are you gentlemen going ? ” 

" To upset the. government.” 

“ That Is good.” And ho began to follow them. , 

Since that moment he had out uttered a word. His 
step had suddenly become firm. AVorkmen f)fiered him 
an arm; he declined it with a shake of the head. He 
advanced almost to the front,rank (jf*the column, having 
at once the motions of a man who is marching and the 
face of a man wIkj is ashi(']). 

“ What a doter,tnhn (J old fellow! ” muttered the 
students. A rumour s]»riiad through the ]'arty that he 
was an cx-^ Vnvcuitionalist, an old regicide. The mob 
turno(i into flic 'Kue de la Verrerie. * , 

•IP* ^ 

Little Gavroclie nian bed at the head, singing at the^ 
top his voice, '\vhicli inaeo him icscmble a bugler- 
He sang: — 

** How brightly sliinp'^ the moon, 

Shall we go to the, woods very soon ? 

Said Johnny to Jane. 

Ton tf>u lou 
For (''liatoii, 

I have but one God, oiu* niasler, one copper, one cane. 

** For tippling at morn 

' - he dew from llio thorn, 

‘ sparrows gr(*w vain. 

* Zl 7A 7A 

ft Fi>r rass\ 

I have but one God, otic nn^sier per, one cane, 

** And H«iso dear little tilings 
Got as drunk as tv o tings ; 

* Tlie tiger nuuvd and shook his mane. 

Don (1-m duu ' 

For 

I have hnt r.ae God, one luar^leT, one copper, one sane. 

VOL. iv. — 23 ^ - * 

• if 
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“ One sang anti one swore. 

Shall we go to the forest no more ? 

Said Juliiin^l to June. 

Tin tin tin 

^j'or Paptitin. ^ 

^ hare hut one God, one niuf-ter, one*coj>j)cr, one cane.” 

Tlifj went toward*St. Merry. 



CHAPTER VL , 

REGKUnS. 


T he crow(^ increased with every instant. Near the 
Rue des Pullettes, a tall man, whose hair was be¬ 
ginning'to turn gray, whose bold and daring niieii Cour- 
feyrac, Enjolras, and Coiubiderre noticed, though not ’one 
of thejji knew hir', joined tlunu. tJavroche, busy sing- 
ing, w'histling, humming, running on ahead, and rapping 
on sho]» shutters with the butt of his triggerless pistol, 
paid no attention to this man. ' 

In the Rue de la Verrerie they happened to pass 
Courfeyrac’s^ door, 

“That’s lucky,” said Courfeyrac, “for I have forgotten 
my purse and lost my hat.” 

He left the proi;essiou and hounded upstairs, where he 


put on an old Irt and jait his ])ursc in his ])ockot. He 
also took a larg/stpmre l)ox about the size of a jiortma^- 
ueau, which was eoue(*aled among!iiis dirtv linen. 

C* t' 


As h§ was runningO 
hailfed him: — 


downstairs 


again his })ortn'ss 


“ Monsieur do CouTj|?yrac ! ” * 

“ Portress, what is your name ? ” retorted CourfexTac, 

V 

She stood with o])cu mouth. 

“Why, you know very well, sir, I am the porter; my 
name is Mother v'euvain.” 
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“Well, then, if ^jver jou call mo M- Courfeyrac 
again, 1 shall call you Motlier de Veuvain. Now speak; 
what is the matter ? W/iat is it ? 

“ Some one wishes to speak to you. 

“ AYho is it ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“\V* ;erc is he ?” » 

“In my h)dge.” 

“ Deuce take him ! ” said, Courfeyrac. ' 

“ Jlflt he has been waiting for more than an hour for 
you to come in ! ” rejoiiion the i)urtreHs. 

At the same time a sort of } oung workman, tiiin, pale, 
small, freckled, dressed in an old hloustjiand a pair of 
patched velveteen trousers, wlio looked more like a girl 
dressed nj) as a hoy thaji a man, ste})])t*d out of tl!e lodge 
anit said to Courfeyrac in a voice which was not the 
least in tlu‘ world a hnniuim' voice*. — 

“Monsieur IMarius, if you please?” 

^“He is not h'-re.” 

“ Will h(i return to-night ? ” 

“ 1 do not know.” xVnd (knirfeyrac added : “ I shall 
not he in to-night.” • 

The young man looked at him iutmitly and asked: 

“ Wliv not ? ” 

V 

“ Docause.” 


“ Whev" are you going ? ’ 

% “ Whai; is that to von ?” 

^ k 

“ Shall I carry your] -ox for yon ?” 

"1 am going to the, larrieade.s.’* 

“ Shall 1 go with yoii? ’’ ^ 

If you ]ik(!,” re])lie(i Courfeyrac* “The street is free; 
the sidewalks l)el(jng to all.” , 

And ln! made li^s escape at a run to rejoin liis friends. 
When he had done .su, he gave one of them the box to. 
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carry. It wao not until a quarter of an hour later that 
he noticed that the young man had really followed 
them. 

A moh does not go exactly^, where it Intends. We 
have explained that a puff of wind directs it. They 
passed by St, Merry anti found theniselvcs, without ex¬ 
actly knowing how, in the Hue St. i'enis. 



« 


BOOK XII. 

% 

COKINTIL . 


CHAPTKU L 

IIISTOIIY OF CORINTH FROM ITS FOUNDATION. 


P ARISIANS, who on (Ritc.rini' Uio Ttue Tih.mhtitea'a at 
thoond nciir tlu* Marluit-;, note on tlioir right,opposite 
the line Mondetour, a 'baskei-iiuikiT’s shop having for 
its sign a basket in the shape oi XapuKoii the Great, with 
this inscription: — , 


NaiJoleon is madf. 
EntIrely of ^’ILLOW,- 


do not .suspect the teriihle siMuic^which this very spot 
witnessed hardly thirty years ago. . « 

Here w'ere tlu; jluo de la Ohanvrerie, which old title- 
deeds spcdl Chanverrerie, and the celebrated wine-shop 
called “ Cwinth." 


> 
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Our readers "v ill reineniher all tliaV lias been said about 
tlie barricade erected at this spot, and eclipsed, by the 
way, by the St. Merry barricade. Tt is on this famous 
barricade of the Kue de la Chnnvrerie, which has now 
fallen into deep ob^! ;urity, that we are about tir shed a, 
little light. 

For the clearness of fmr narrative* we may bo ])ermitted 
to have recourse to the sim])le means, already employed 
in the case of ".Yaterloo. j'hose. wno wdsli to represent 
to themselves in a tolerabb’ exact manner the blocks 

V 

of horses which at that day stood near Fointe St.- 
Eustache, at the itortli-east corner of tlic Markets where 
the entrance to the line llambutetiu now is, have only to 
imagine an iv'’wliose two ])erpemli('ular lines form the Hue 
de la Grande Truamlerici and the Kue de la Clranyx-rie, 
the Hue de la Fftite Truatideri(‘, forming the transverse 
bar. *Thc old Hue Mondetour intersected the three lines 
at the mo.st crooki'd angles. So that the labyrinthine# 
confusion of the.se four .stnnds .sulliced to make ‘ i a 


space of one hundred stjuare yards, between the IVlar- 
kets and the Hue St. Henis on tlu! one hand, between 
the Rue du (\vgue and the Hue des IVeheurs, on the 
other, seven islets of hou.ses. strangely i‘ut up, of various 
sizes, placed sideways, and at random, and scarce sepa¬ 
rated by narro'’' cracks, like, the blocks of stone in a dock. 

We say lur-fow crack.s ; and we (winnot give a fairer idea 
of those dark, narrow, crooked l;|nes, lined with tenements 
eight stories in heiglit. Tlu“-(l houses were so decrepit 
that in the Rues de la ('’hatJViM'ie and La Petite Truaii- 
derie, the fronts wer, sn]>]>orte'' by beams running ae.ross 
from one house to t'lie otlier. 'I'ln' .''troet was narrow and ’ 
the gutter wide; the*, pa.s.s('r-by walked on a i)aveinent 
that was always wet, ]Hissing sho]^ like cellars, heavy 
posts ringed yilh iron, hugi* hca])s of tilth, and gates 


armed with • nst century-oh^ gr^atings. Tho Hue Ham 
buteau has uestroyed all this. 
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Tlte -name eAaclly describes* the windings 

of this net-work of ‘<trei‘ts. A little farther on they were 
even better exj)rcssed by flie Hue Pirouette, which ran 
into tlu^ line ]\ioiid('tour. 

, The ^fllyfllrer wlio turiiAl out of tie'. Hue St. Denis into 
the Hue (Ic* la Chaiivivru', .‘^aw it gnoMally close iir before 
him, as li he hadeuierful au elengated fuiiucd. At the end 
of the street, whieV was very slu>rt, he found further pas¬ 
sage barj;ed iu the direction of the IVIarlcc'ts by a tall row 
of hcuises ; and lie nrieht have fancied hiiusidf in a blind 
alley, had he not ]iereei\ed on his right and left two dark 
cuts through which he could escape. 'This was the Hue 
Monddtour, wliich on one side ran into the ]{ue des 
Precheurs, on the other into the hue dij (\Vgne, and the 
Peti1»e,^’'/uandcrie. i\t the end of ihi.s sort of blind alley, 
aJ the corner of the riglti-hand I'uttiiig, \’^as a house some¬ 
what lower than the others, forming a sort of cajie in the 
ctreet. It wa.s iu this house, only two stories high, that a 
fainrus tavern was merrily installed more than three liun- 
dred years ago. This inn ])rodm-ed a joyous iiois'’ at the 
very spot which old Thiiojihile described in the two lines: 

“ There swing the horrid hones 

Of a jKior lover who himself did hang.” 


The situation was good, and laudlord&s^ucceeded each 
other from father to sob. 

Jn the time of MathuriB Hdgnior this inn was callecVthe 
Pot of Hoses; and as rJiuses wei^ then fashionable, it 
had on its sign-hoard a post paint(^d ])ink, (^poteau rose, 
j>ot-au:c-roscs). Tn the la^t century i,he worthy Natoire, 
one of the faiitastie masters now disdfuned by the preci.se 
school, having got tipsy several times‘ifi this ii^n at the 


same table where mgnier had drunk his fill, painted, 
out of gratitude, a bunch of currants on Vlje pink post. 
The landlord, in his dejigl^;, changed his Vgn, and put 
under the b\*nch in gilt letters, “The Bunch'of Currants” 
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(Au Raisin d*e durinthc). llonce the name Corinth. 
Nothing is more naturnl to drunkards than ellipses. The 
ellip.se is the zigzag of langua^u*.. Corinth gradually de¬ 
throned the Pot of Posfs. Tlu“ la.<t lafidlord of the 
dynasty, Father Hue !felou{), not l)eing acquainted 'vvith the " 
tradition, had the pt/..t*})ainted blue. 

A ground-Hoor room in which was the bar, a fir.st-tloor 
room in whieh was a billiard-table, a^^s]^ al woodcui .stair¬ 
case piercing the ceiling, wine on the tables, sinokk on the 
walls, and candles by daylight — such was tlie inn. A 
staircas '. with a trap-door in the lower room led to the 
cellar. The apartiheuts of the llucheloiqis were on the 
second-lloor, reached by a ladder like a stair(!ase, and 
tlirough a door liidden in the wall of the large fyst-lloor 
room. Under the niof were two garrets, tlu; nests vh’lhe 
maid-servants ; ard the kitelieu shared the ground-ilooi^ 
with tlie bar. 

Father ITiichelonp might have been born a chemist, but 
he was nailly a cook ; eu.stoim'rs not only drank, they jLso 
ate, in hi.s wine-shoji. llurheloup had invented an ex¬ 
cellent dish, whitdi could bi" eaten nowhere but at his 
establishment; it was stuli'ed carp,which he called carpe 
au gras. Tliis dish was eaten by the light of a tallow 
candle, or a lamp of the Louis XVI. style, on tables to 
which oil-clotliv..s nailed in lieu of a table-cloth. People 
came from a loxg distance. lluehel«u]\ one tine mornii^g, 
thought it advisable; to inform |pas.sers-by of his “ .'spe¬ 
cialty.” Ho dipjK'd a ' Yush in i» jiot of blacking, and as 
he had a fasidon of spelling of his own, he improvised on 
his wall the followirior remarkab\. inscription :— 

C.vurEs no gras. 

One winter, rain and hail took a fa^iey to efface the s 
•which terminji'v^d the first word, and the g which began 
the last; this '.-"as left: — 
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CaRPE ho KAb. 

By the aid of tiinc and rafti, a liiindde gastronomic notice 
had be<‘onio a’ la'oi'uuiul jiu-co of advice. 

In thi.s way it happened that Hi^diedoup, not knowing 
Erene]i. knew Latin, that he hfoight philosophy out 
of the kitchen, and, while .-dimply wishing to efface 
Citivme, lie liad' equalled IJorace. And the striking 
tiling wis that this also meant; “Enter'my inn.” Noth¬ 
ing of idl this now exists. The Mondiitour labyrinth was 
gutted ami widened in 1S47, and probably no longer 
exists. The Rue de la ('hanvrt'rie’and Corinth have 
dif.a]>}H'ared under the jiavtoiKMit of the line llambuteau. 

As w^ h.ave .said, Corinth wa.s a mefaing-place,-if not 
a gatl.Criiig-])laci‘, for Couri'eyrac and his Iriends. Oran- 
‘taire discovered it. He. ('iiti'rcd on ac<^>unt of the. Carpe 
ho nis and rc.'turncd fur tin* sake of the carji av- f/ras. 
Here they drank, ate, and nuide a row. They paid little, 
pafd badly, or ]»aiil not at all; tlmy were always welcome. 
Father Hucheloup was a worthy felh»w. 

Hucheloup, a worthy fellow, as we say, was an cat- 
ing-lumse keeper with a mustaelu', — an amusing vari¬ 
ety. H«‘ always looked ill-teni}»ered, seemed anxious 
to intimidate his customers, growled at those who en- 
terod, and siseiiKHl more dis])r),sod to ((Imr^iel with them 
tlipn to s-rve tlKun Vvitli sf)iij). And y(;jL we maintain 
jieople were rdways W(;l 'ome. Thi.s i»eculiarity brWught 
cusUtm to Ills sho[), ami attraep i(f^y <’nng moil, who said: 
" Let us go and luiar Fauier Huclielou]) scold.” He had 
hee.n a ieucing-inaster. ^fHe .suddenly break out 

into a laugh. He had a rough Yoi(‘.e^ but was a merry 
ilevil. His w’as a ^loniic. foundation under a*^tragic 6x- 
terior; ho asked for nothing l>etter than to frighten you, 
-—something like the snull-boxes in the skape of a pistol; 
the detonation pruduc(*j a «neeze. ' 
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His wife, iClotlier Haclielinip, was a bearded and very 
ugly creature. 

Abovit IHliO, Father Huciieloup died, and with him 
disai)peared the secret oS tlie caij) an gras. His incon¬ 
solable widow earned on the business. JJut the cooking 
degenerated and bicifiue execrable; the; wine, which had 
always been bad, became frightful. CVuirfeyrac and liis 
friends, however, continued to g(>j t>i Corinth,—out of 
pity, Bossuet said. 

Widow Hucheloup was .short of breath and shapeless, 
and given to rustic recnilectious. She di'nrived them of 
their insipijlity l*y her pronunciation. She had a way of 
her own of saying things, which spiced her reminiscences 
of h‘.ir village nd of tlio sja’ing. It had furivscrly been 
her delight, she declared, to hear *• the red-beasis cingiiig 
in the awe-thor"’'’.” ^ • 

'l^ie low('r room, where the “restaurant” was, was 
a large, long apartment, crowded with stools, chair^, 
benches, and tables, and a rickety old billiard-toblL.. It 
was reached by a spiral .^taireasc', which led to a stpiare 
hole in the corner of the room, like a shiji's hatcliway. 

This aj[)artment, lighted by tme narrow window and a 
lamp, constantly burning, bad tlie look of a garret. All 
tlie four-legged articles t>f furniture behaved as if they 
had but thrcv.. The wliitewaslied walls had for sole 
ornapaent the following tpial.raiil in honour of 
Huchelou]); — | 

** A ten slepft she atinizo'!, slie alaidis ron at tM'o. 

A wart in lier Imzanlons nose ilotli al>i‘le; 

Each instant ynn^iiak<t lost shu hlow it at you^ 

Axxd lest some line dav her nose in her mouth sliouhl i^eskle/' 

( . 

• « 

This was scrawled in charcoal on*tho wall. 

Ma’am Huiflielonp, a very good likeness, c.ame and went 

1 The red-breasts sin^ng the hawthorns. 
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past this quatrain from morning till nig’ht, with the most 
perfect tranciuiility. Two servant-girls, called Matelote^ 
and Gibc]otte,2 who liad ilever been known by other 
names, helped Ma’am llnchcdonp to set on thq tables 
the jug r;f ])oor wine, and llie variomf messes served in 
eartlumware l>owls to hungry guesio. Matelote, tall, 
stout, re.i-naired, ainl noisy, ihe fa\’OTirite ex-sultana of 
the defunct llueli/.dq.ui). wa.s_ uglh^r tlian tlie ugliest 
mythological monster; and yet, as it is always proper 
that the servant .should be 'a little behind the ini.stress, 
she was nol quite so ugly a>< Ma’am Hueheloup. Gib Jottej 
tall, d(dicate, wliite, witli a lymjdiatie whiteness, wdth blue 
circles round lier eyes, and drooping lid.?, always ex¬ 
hausted and o}>pressed, and suffering from what mf>y be 
called <'hi’<mic la.s.situde, the first to rise, the. last to go 
to lied, waited on ever^dmdy, even thy otlier servant, 
silently and gently, smiling through her w'earine.ss with 
i*. sort of sleejty smile. 

B^iore entering the resbuirant, one miglit read on the 
door the follow'ing line writlmi ])y Courfeyrac in ^1 alk; 

•' ire,at if you can, ami eat if you dare.” 

^ iSU'weU eeljb. 


^ blcwoti rsilibit. 



CHAPTER IL 

'■ . •' PRELIMINARY GAYETIES. 

T he Eaf^le of Moaiix, as \vo know, proferrod to live 
with Jolv rather than with aiiv oik; else. He had il 

V t/ 

lodging much as the bird lias a hraiieli. The two fi. nds 
lived together, ate together, slept togetlier. They had 
evcrj'thing in coiunion, iMusichetta }>er]ia])s included. 
They were, to use the exj'res.sioii of the se,ln>ols, Uni, or 
twins. On the morning of .Tune r>, they went to break¬ 
fast at Corinth. .Toly, all stutVed u]), had a cold in his 
head, whicli th.e Eagle was beginning to share. Laigle’s 
coat W{fs threadbare, while Joly vms well dressed. 

‘at was about nine in the aii})rning wdu n they pushed 
open the door id' (etrinth. ^ifliey went uj) to the fir.st- 
tliKir room, where they were leeeived by l\Iateloto and 
Gibelotte. i 

» 'j 

“Oysters, chee.se, and ham,^’ said Laigle. 

^ They''sat clown at the table. Tlie. room w-as empty; 

there was no one in it but. themselt'cs. Gibelotte, recog- 

I ^ 

aiziug July and l.aigle, placed a bottle of wine on the. 
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table. As they attn;,’kcd jJie first d 9 z:en, of oysters, a 
head appeared in the lintehway, and a voice said : — 

“As 1 was pns.siiii', 1 .sintdt a delicious perfume of Brie 
cheese, so I ste^iped iu.” * 

It was (Iraritairii. He took aostool and drew up to the 
table. (Jiholotte, on seeinj' (JrantainA''placed two bottles 
of wine on the table, which made tlfrt*-. 

“ Are yt)U going to drink those two bottles ? ” Laigle 
asked (.Irnntaire, who reiilicd :,— 

“All infjii are ingenious, but you alone are ingenuous. 
Two bottles never vet astonished a man.” 

The othe.rs bi'gan by eating; (Irautaire began by drink¬ 
ing. Half a bottle wa.s soon swalloweil. 


“Why, you must have a hole in your stomach,” said 
Laigle. ^ r *' 

“'VV'eiiJyou have one in vour elbow,” retorted (Iran- 
taire. And having emptied his glass, %e added: “Oh, 
^es, Laigle of the funeral orations, your coat is old.” 

“T .should ho])e so,” Laigle rejdied. “That’s why 
iiky 8bat and T livi^ so comfortably together. It has as¬ 
sumed all my wrinkles, it does not ]iinch me anywhere, 
it has moulded itself to my d(‘forinitifcs, it yields 
to all my movements, and 1 am only conscious of 

it because it kee.ps me warm. Ohl coats are like old 
friends.” 


“No, no!” cried Joly, entering into the Cfinversation, 
“an»old coat is no bettih’ tban an (dd goat.” . ' ‘ 

“ Lspecially in the inoulb of a man whose head iS all 


stuffed up with a cuhl,” .si|<l (irautatie. 

Grantaire,’ aski!d Laigh;, “ have you come from the 
boulevard ? ” 

“ No.” 


•Toly and I have jj^ist seen me liead of tlic procession 
“ It is a harvelluus sight,” said Joly. 
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“How quiet ^tlns street is !” exolai:ned Laigle. “Who 
would suspect that Paris is turned topsy-turvy? How 
easy it is to see that the.re usi'd to be nothing but mon¬ 
asteries all round lu-rc! l>u llreuil and Sauval give a 
list of <hera, and so do«3s Abbii Lebceuf. 'They were all 
about here,- - they s\v^ nned. 'risere were monks, sfiod and - 
barefooted, ftnd bearded, gray, black, white, 

Francisca is, Minims, Capuchins, (^!'armelitcs. Little Au- 
gustines, G’’eat Augu.stines. Old Anyu-v^ines — ” 

“Don’t talk about monks,” interrupted (»antaire, 
“for it makes me want to scratch myself.” Then he 
exclaimed : — 


“Pah! I ,have'just swallowed a bad oyster. That 
will bring back my hy]>nclion<lria. The ov.-^Un’s are bad, 
the servant-girl,"" are ugly. 1 hate the human rac.e. I 
just now passed the great public library in l,. > llue 
Kichelieu, That ">ile of ovstor-slndls, which is called ft 
library, di.sgusts me witli tliiiikiiig. “What a wa<te of 
paper and of ink ! AVhat a mass of ]>i>thooks and ' 
hangers! Think of all that has been written ! AVhat iiss 
was it that said man was a fi'atherloss biped ? ^ And 
then, too, I met a luetty girl I know, lovely as the 
spring, worthy to be called Floreal, who was ravished, 
transported, in paradist', b(‘cause yesterday a w’retch, a 
hideous banker spotted w'ith small-]H>x, deigned to throw 
his handkerchu'f to her! Alas! woman looks out for a 
keeper quite cs much as for a lovt.*r; cats catch mict*, as 
well as birds. This girl not twi < months ago was living 
respectably in a g.ar: -t; she lit^'d little brass ring.s into 
the eyelet-holes of .stays — what do you call that business ? 
She .sewed, .she had 4. truckh* d, slic lived beside a pot 
of llov/ers ; she was content. Ntnv she is a bankeress. 

transformatioij took jdacc last night. I met the 
victim this mopiing, perfectly hai>]>y. The hideous part 

^ A wiiliout a ijiiill. 
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of it is, that tho wiptched creature was quite a.s pretty 
this morning as she wa.s yesterday. There was no sign 
of her financier in licr face. Hoses have this advantage 
or disadvantage over wom‘en, that the marks which cat- 
erjtillar.s leave on them, are visihle. Ah ! theye is no 
• morality left in the world, and ricall to witness the 
myrtle, the synil'ol of love, tlie lau'je’. the symbol of war, 
the olive, that alisnrd symbol of jH-ace, the apple-tree^ 
which nearly cho'kcd Adam with its pips, end the fig- 
tn'c, tilt grandfather of ]>etticoats. As for justice, do 
yiiu know what justice is t The ClauLs covet CTu.sium ; 
Koine protects Cliisium, and asks w'hat WTong CTusium 
has done them. Jlreiinns an>wers; 'Tlie wrong which 
Alba did to you; the wrong that h’ldena did to you; the 
wrong tj^at tiie iMpai, YfdM'iaiis, aii<l Sabines did t,.* you. 
They'vvcre yonr neinhliuurs. The Clusians arc ours. 
We umlcistand ncigldmiirliness in tli same way that 
yon do. Yon stole Alba : we take Clusium.’ Kome says, 
‘You shall not take Ylusium.’ Krennus took Koine. 
Then he cried: ‘ Y:e viclisl’ Tliat is W'hat ju-stice is! 
Oh, how many beasts of ]>re.y then^ are in tnis world 1 
How many eagles! It makes my flesh crec] 

He held out his gla''S to .hdy, who filled it; then he 
drank, and eonthmed, almost uninterrnjded by this glass 
of wine, wiiieh no one lutticed, not even himself : — 
“Kreniius, who takes Koine, is an eagle; the banker, 
w}n:> takes the .seain.slfiiss, is an eagle. There is no more 
.shame in onee.ase than i^ the cithei. So hT us holio^e in 
nothing. There is only one realit vg- — drink. Wljatever 
yonr opiiiioi may he, whether you i>aek the loan cock, like 
the canton of Tri, or the bit eock, like*^,ihe canton of (llarus, 
it is i)f no conscijuenee ;*drink. You j,alk to me of the 
boulevard, the itrocpssion, ete. "What! are we to have 
another revolution? Such jiovirty of resources on the 
part of the good (Jud astonishes me. He has to keep 
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greasing the groove of events. Things stick; they won’t 
work. Look sharp, then, — a revoliitirm. The good God’s 
hands are kept black all tljc t ine witli tl at filthy cart- 
grease. In his iijfce.l .slnaild act more sidlply. I should 
not windup iny ma..'biiicry every luoiueiit j I woifld deal* 
with the Imman rac^ in sunimary fashion; I would knit 
matters mesh by mesh, without bi‘i.*aking the thread; I 
would have no teinpurary sul)stitul‘'s,^ ad n(> extraordi¬ 
nary repertory. What you fellows eull progresSi%lias two 
motors,— men and events. Hut, sad to say, tlie exee])tional 
is reqviired, every now and then. For events as for men, 
the ordinary stock-tonipany does not suIIuh'.; among men 
there must be geniuses, and ame-ng C‘\ents, revolutions. 
Great Accidents are the law; the order of things cannot 
do witliout tl eni ; and, judging by the a}>pa]i/ ai' of 
comets, we might be lemjtted to bedie.ve thai heaven itself 
feels J^waut of leailing a< tors. At the moment when it is 
least expected, God liill.s the wall of tiie iimiammit with a 
meteor. Some strninje star follows, umhalim'd l)v uu 
euoimous tail, and that < au'-es the deaili of Ca-sar. ’ 
Brutus gives him a daggei -thrust, and God deals him a 
blow with a comet. Hrctsio change,! here, we have an 
aurora borealis, a revolution, a gnait man,’hd in big letters, 
Napoleon in a display lieading, tin* conn-t of ISll at the 
head of tlio hill. Ah, what a tine blm^ poster, s})angled 
all over *v'ith nTiex]>eeti‘d star>! Boom ! boom 1 an ex¬ 
traordinary show. Look up, stppids. Fverytliing is in 
confusitvu, t.hc star as ,ell as tin;, drama. O I.ord ! it is 
too much and not mumuh. Tin*.'''* resourees, drawn from 
exceptional cireumst: uces, soeni ’.iagnili(’en(’(’ and are only 
poverty. My frieinls, Brovidt'ik'e is redueed to expedi¬ 
ents. AVli.itdots a revolution ]irov<' ? That tJod is in a tix. 
lie produces a voup il'i'tot, because there is a stdutiou of 
’continuity he.tweeu the presi'ut ami the future., and He is 
unable to make botlr* ends mc^j't. »ln fact, this coiilirms 
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me in my conjectures as to'tlie state of*Jetfi>vah’s fortune; 
and when T see so much discomfort ahove and below, so 
mucli paltrini>'-:s and piuclung and economy and distress, 
both in Ijcaveii and on earth, frf,ini the bird which has not a 
^grain oi millet down to myself who^A'e not oneliuudred 
tlionsaiid francs a year; when J laic human destiny, 
which is very much worn, and even royal destiny, which 
is threadbare,— wJtn^ss the I’rince de Condd hunn : when 
1 see Avintcr, wiiieh is only a rent in the zenith, throiiiili 
whic.h the wind blows ; when 1 see so many rags, even 
in the brand-new morning purph'on the tops of tlje hills; 
when 1 see tlni drops of dew’, those mock pearls, and 
the hoar-frost, that paste; wlnn 1 se(> humanity ri])ped 
apart and events patched, and so many s])ots on tl,)e sun, 
so inaftiy holes in the moon, and so inuc-ti wretchedness 
every wliore,— T suspect that God is not rich. He makes 
^ a good show, it is true ; })ut I see He is hard up. He gives 
‘ a revolution, just as a merchant whose cash-box is (nn])ty 
gives a hall. We mustiiot judge tin*, gods by appearances. 
Beneath the gilding of heaven T catch a glitopse of a 
poverty-stricken universe, (hcation is bankrnpi; tliat is 
why 1 am dissatisfied. Just htok, Ibis is Ji .'>0 5; it is 
almost night. I have been waiting ever since inorning for 
^‘^yhght to daw’n, and it has not oonic; and I will wa^mr that 



myself m the ranks of ^,he opposKion. Everj-thim^ no,., 
awry; the Universe is a plague. It is like chil/imn,— 
those who want them have none, and those who don’t 
want them have them. .Total: I ’in mad. Tlicn. again 
It annoys me to look at that bald-hcmhal Lainlfc.of Men k’ 
I am huiniliatcl by the tlionglit that-I am just the same 
age as tlmt billiard hall. However, I criticise; I do not 

insult. TheUiuverse.iswhatitis. I speak without an v 
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evil intention, and solely to ease ray conscience. Receive, 
Eternal Father, the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. Ah, hy all the saints of 01/uipus, and hy 
all the gjds of paradise, I »vas i> >t made for a Parisian,— 
that is to say, to he 'perj)t’tually Hung like; a shuttle-cock*’ 
between two batdecores, from a grompof id lens to a group 
of rowdies. No! I was meant t<t he a Turk, loukinu all 
‘•Jay long at Oriental damso’s perfoioui.g those exquisite 
Egyptian dances, which are. as sensuous as the o.earns of 
a chaste man, or a Beauceiou ])(*asant, or a A\mctian 
gentlernan surrounded by gcullewonien, or a ])etty (lernian 
prince supplying half a soldier to the Oerinauic Confed¬ 
eration, and employing his leisure hours in drying his 
stockings on hedge, that is to say, his frontier 1 ^iue,h 
were the destinies for whieh I was born. Ye«, I sai^ 
Tiirkj^md I will relraot. I do not nnderstand why 
the Turks are usually looked upon askauee ; Mahomet has , 
some good points. Let us l•(^‘^peett he inventor of harems, 
of houris and ])aradises t)f (klalistjues, us not insult 
Mohamnjedanism, the. only religion adorned with a hen¬ 
roost ! After this, I insist upon drinking. The earth is a 
great piece of stupidity. Ami it ap]>eai’s that all those 
asses are going to light, break each other’s heads and 
massacre each other in the, heart of summer, in tlie mouth 
of June, \vhen they might go oil’ with a creature on their 

t pm; to breathe the perfume of that immense cup of teifof 
ew-inowu liaj in the 'iidds. llcally, too many follies are 
committed. An oldl :oken lantern, whi<’h 1 saw just now 


at a second-hand dealer’s, suosjesis to me a retleetion : ‘ It 
is high time to enlig'Vni the hu lan rai'c.’ Yes, 1 am sad 
again ! That comes of swallowing an oyster and a revolii- 
tion the wrong way! 1 am growing melancholy once 

^ more. Oh, frightful old workl, on your surface people 


struggle, are dismisseil, jirostitnte themselves,.kill them¬ 
selves, and grow accustomed te it i*" 
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And after tliis liurst of eloqncncf, Grantairc had a lit of 
coughing, whi:-]) was well deserved. 

“ Talking offrevolutiuii,” ^aid Joly, “ it secbs that Barius 
is decidedly in lohe.” « 

*' “T)o you kuow with whom ?” asl3||tl Laigle. 

“ Do.” 

“ No ? ” 

“ ! I say.” 

The.<‘love.s of Marius!” exclaiim 'll iTiiiutaiic, X ocv 
them from here. Marius ls a fog, and In; has found a 
vapour. IVIarius helongs to the jxji'tie race. ‘Poet’and 
‘ madniau ’ an* c.oinortihle terms. ’jTliymVra-u.s Apollo. 
Marius and his Marie, or his Miiria, or his Murielte, or his 
Marion, must i)e a futiny hrai/o of loyg? ^, I can*fancy 
what iT is liki!. Ke.-^tasios in wliitdi tlieyTorgot tf) kiss, 
^'hasto on earth, hut joined in heaven. •Their soul^ have 
seji.ses. Tliey sleej) togelher in the stars.” 

Grantaire was attacking lii.s soeond bottle, and ]terh:'ips 
his second harangue, when a new jier.sonage emerged from 
llie staircase hat'diway. It was a hoy under te’"' years 
age, ragged, very small, yellow, ts itll a hull-dog facts a 
quick eye,and an enormous .shock of hair, drij^iing wet; 
hut he looked hapjy. 

The lad, choosing without hosiiation among the three,- 
though he knew none of them, addressed' Laigle of- 

“ Are you Monsieur li»)ssnet ? ’ 

“That’s my uieknuKie,” rtqdiA Laigle. “What di» 
yousvant?” * 

A tail, ligl’.t-hairt'd g|||it said to %i(i on the houlevard : 
‘ 1)0 you know:.lotherirfeheloni.?’ Jsaid: ‘ Ye.s; irithe 
hue. (Jhanvreno, — ^ho old covti’s witl^w.’ 8ays he, to nfe . 

there; you will find Monsieur P.os.'uict tlmre Tell 

iniQ .., 0 : A -1!. - (!,•'' 1 supposed 'b a putiup jab,' 
eh ? Hu gave me ten sftus.* 
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“Jolly, lend* me ^ ri sous ?” said T-aigle; and turning to 
Grantaire: “ Gram airc, lend me ten sous ? ” 

This made two ity sous, which Laigle ^ave the lad. 
“Thank you, sir,” said the little ])oy. 

“ What is youi nai>ie ? a.ske«I Laigle. 

“Navet, fLtvroche’s friend.” 

“ Stay with us,” said Laigle. c 

“ Breakfast with us,” added Grantaire. 

The lad "replied: “I can > ; 1 Itclo.ig to the procession. 

I 'in the one that cries : ‘Down with Poliguac.’ ” 

And with a prolonged scra])e of his foot, which is the 
most respectful of salutes, he took his leave. 

When he \;as goiu^, Grantaire remarked: — 

“Tliat is the sinion-])uie gutter-snipe. There are many 
varieties of ^'*5 genus gntler-.sni]»e. Th**, notary street- 
arah is ‘ ski}>-the-gutior ’ ; the cook street-arah is ^ 

‘ scullion ’; tlie ,tker street-arab is a ‘ doughboy ’; the 
footman strect-arah is a ‘tiger’; the sailor street-arah is^ 
a ‘powder monkey’; the soldier street-arah is ‘the cliild 
of the r’ginjent’; the trad(‘smau street-arah is an ‘er¬ 
rand boy’; tbe couriit-r street-arab is a ‘])age’; the 
royal stre t-nrab is a ‘ dauphin ’; and tbe divine street- 
arab is a ‘Bambino.’” 

In tho mean time, Laigle meditated; he said half 

aloud: - - 

“A— B — ^that is to .say, burial of Lainarque.” 

“The tall, "nr man,'’ ohs(Tve,d Grantaire, “is EnjoRns, 
who has sent to warn vou.” 

“Shill we go?” asKt'd P>os.sin'l,. 

“ It’s raiding,” said Joly. “ I have sworn to go 
through fire hut do.’ through f ater, and I do dot wish 
to bake hy gold vorse.” 

“ I shall stay heje,” remarked Grantaire. “I prefer a 
breakfast to a hearse.” 

“ Conclusion; we, remain,” contmued Laigle ; “ well, 
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tlien let us drink. ^BesicUss, we luay.m^s tlie funeral 
without inissiu" tlie row.” / 

“ Ah, tlie r( vv I ” cried tioly; 1 ’b that.” 

Lai^de rulib'^d his hands.* 

“8u the Bewhitioii of«]830*i.s to^bo touched tfp again. 
'Ill fact, it i.s getting rather tight ai the arm-holes.” 

‘‘I do not care a ,Tap for your rcV*olution” remarked 
Graut.iir<!. “ I do not execrate tlie present government. 
It is the crown *tefu]»erc.d ’iiy the cotton ftight-cap, a« 
sce})tre Aiding in an umhrella. Indeed,*in such weather 
as this, Louis l’hili]>])o might tiii’ii liis royalty to two 
purposes; he, might strcteli out tlie see])tre-end against 

the peo})lc, and open the iiiuhvellu-einl against the wrath 
of lieaveu.” 

IJh; yooin was dark, heavy elouels «*^l;^^te]y ^'eiled 

^ho daylight. J (leio wa.s no one in tlie wine-slioji, nor in 

the streets, for evuryliody had gone “ to^vateh the course 
, of events.” 

^ Is it midday or midnight ? ” aski-d Bassuet; “ I can’t 
see a thing. Gihelotte 1 Bring a li<dit.” 

Grantaire was drinking .sadly. 

, “ ^njolms disdains me,” lie muttered. » Eniidrae said: 

LToly IS ill. (Jrantaire i.s drunk.’ lie .sent Navet to 

Bossuet ; and yet, if he had fetched me, I would have 

followed him. So much the worse for Knjolras 1 I will 
not go to his funeral.” • 

yiiis n^solution forinoa, Bos.suet, GrantrJro, Ind Joly 
did not stir from Gie wihe-.shop. ^By two o’clock iit the 
afternoon the tahle at ^fhich they'sat was covered with 
,mpt} Ixytles.^ Two candles hurned on it, one in a cop- 

green witli verdi- 

and Joly had brought Graritaire, liardv ki loy. 

s for Urantaire, he^got beyond wine, at midday, as a ' 
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poor inspirer of d’'' *^ 118 . WiiiC is ikji. particularly valued 
by serious sots. In tlie matter of ineh.'iety there is 
white magic and 1 lack magic ; wine i.s onl white magic. 
Grantaire, a bold ( rinker of ur-jams, wat j racted rather 
than ai.ested by tlie bh'K'Kne.ss of a terriule tit qf ititoxi* 
cation yawning before him. He had given up bottles 
and taken to the dram gla.ss. 7'lie dram glass is an 
abyss. Having neither opium nor hasheesh at hand, 
and anxious to fill his hra.o with dvirKuess, he had re¬ 
course to that frightful miyture of brandy, sVuut, and 
absinthe, which product's such terrible IcAhargics. Of 
these three va])ouj’s, beer, brandy, and absinthe, the lead 
of the soul iv, made. They are three forms of darkness. 
In them the celestial ])uttcrtlv is drowiu'd: and three 

V f 

dumb^furie" ^'gl.tmarc., Night, ami Death, which hover 
over the sleeping Psyche, are ju’cduci'd therein in .a 
memWanous sim,' c, vagtudy condensed into the wing 
of a bat. 

Grantaire had not yet reached that ]>itiful phase; far 
from it. He was ju-tidigiously gay, and Possuet and July 
kept even with him. Grantaire added to the eccentric 
acoentuatijn of wo)rd,s and ideas the ilivagation of ges¬ 
ture ; he laid liis left hand on his knee with a dignified 
air, his arm akiml)o, with his neckcloth unloosed, strad¬ 
dling his stool, and his full glass in his right hand, he 
flung these solemn words at the stout servant-girl 
Matelote: — = * 

. “ Open the gates of the palace! Let every man bo a 
memb^T of the Frimcii Aeadem*;, and have the right to 
embrace Ma’am Huehelonp ! Let us drink.” 

And turning to M am Huel/- ioup, he added : — 

"Antique femelo, consecratOd by custom, approach, 
that I may conleinplate thei'.” • 

Aud Joly exclaimed : — 

Batclote and Gib^jlutte, don’t give Grantaire ady bore 
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drink.* He if* spending a fiightfuT .sui»i Odly since this 
horning he l.^as devoured in shabef J. prodigality two 
francs, dwentjjfive centihes.” » 

And Grantawo weut on : — 

“ Whf.) has uhliouked the .sta'Vs w^tjiout my leJfve, and 
placed them on the table in lieu of candles ?” 

Jh-..suet, though very drunk, had retained his calmness. 
He was sitting on tlie sill of tin? open window, letting 
the rain drencdi fiis^ hack, %'hile he gazed *at his two* 
friends. * 

All at once he heard behind him a tumult, hurried 
footsteps, and shouts of “To arms > luruod, and saw 

in the Kuc) St. Denis, at the end of the Ruc^de la Chan- 
vieric^, hnjolras jiiissing, carlcine in hand, (lavroche with 
his ^.i.stol, Konilly with hi.s .^abrci, (.’onfl\\;";'C with his 
.^ord, Jcaui I'rouvaire with hi.s musket, Combc'ferre 
with his fowling-])ieee, Dahorel with liis blundcHtuss, 

.and the whole armcsl and stormy mob that followed 
them. 

hie hue de la Clianvrerie w'as not a ])istol-shot in 

length, r.opsuet imjcroviscMl a sjic'aking-trumpet with 

his two hands around his mouth and shorted :_ 

“Courfe-.yrac ! (’ourfciyrac ! hullo there I” 

C'ourfc-yrac heard the; summons, saw Hossuet, and 

mov(>d a lew stejes down the, hu,. dec la Clianvrerie. shout- ’ 

Hig^ a A\l.at do you^want?’' whic h was crossed by a ‘ 
here are you going ? ’’ ^ 

« w n^ {inswc;rc4 Courfeyrac. 

« '■ Make i 

lhat IS true, hagle,” remark(;d Courfeyrac. 

the Le de la OblnviUilf 


it h«re! ” 
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NIGHT BEGINr iT) DESCEND ON GRANTaIRE. 

T he grrund was, in fa :t, adDi'rai’y suited to the 
puryx)se. The entrance to the street w« \>ride, 
the end narrowed into a blind alley, Corinth formed 
an oViSLaele in it, tlu* Hue Mond(5tour coidd be easily 
barred on the right and left. No attaok was ])ossil)le, 
save from the Hu«, St. Denis,— that is to say, from the 
front s.';id in the - oen. llossuet drunk had the ius]nra- 
tion of llanuiba.l soher. 

Ter^ir seized (' ■ tlie whole street at the sound of the 
rablde ru.s]iing on. Xot a pas.^er-liy but disa]n>eared. 
More quickly than a. llasli of liglitning, shops, stalls, 
back gates, doors, wimlow.s, Venetian blinds, slidi^ig 
sashes ami shutters of every sort were shut from the 
ground-floor to the roof, in the rear, to the right, and 
to the left A terriiied old woman lixed uj) a mattress 
before her window with two clothcs-]>roi).'^, in order to 
deaden the sound of the mu.sketry. The public-house 
alone reina.ined open; and tliat for an excellent reason,— 
because the ir-'orgimts had rushed into it. • 

“ O Lord, (/ Lord! " sighed Ida’em Hucheloup. 
Bosquet ran down !'■ meet Con-'h'yrae,. .foly, who was 
at the window, shouted : - 

“ Courfeyrac, you . aght to lia c brought an umbrella. 
You will cadch gold. ” 

In a few minutes twenty iron l^ars were wrenched 
from the gratiD wfndow in front of the inn, and ten 
yards of pavement were dug up. Uavroche and Bahorel 
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scizeQ, as ii|passed„aud (urerturucd, Aruck of a lime- 
dealer namal Anc;eau. Tins truck ointained three bar¬ 
rels of lime,Adijch they placed under the piles of paving- 
stones. Enl»lras had raised the |ellar-flap, and all 
Ma’iin^llucliMoup’s empty casks ^-ent to join the bar- 
' rels of lime. Eeuilly, with his lingers used to colouring 
the d''b>‘ate sticks o^faus, backo(.ruf the barrels and the 
(ruck with tw'o massive piles of unlvewn stone,— stones 
improvised, like evi‘fything\ds(‘, and tnjcen ho one kne\^ 
wlience.* Tlie girders which prop]>ed up the front of an 
adj.nning house wore torn away and laid on the^ casks. 
AVheu Courfeyrac and Tiossuet tuniejl rouiicj,. half the 
street was alriiady barred by a ram](art talltn" than a man. 
There is nothing like the hand of llie })o})ul ice for build- 
ing,\i]) ai»ything tliat is built liy demoM^iVJHiJt * 
Matelote and (ii])elotte had mingled with the workmen, 
tjibelutto went backward and forward, loaded W’itii rub¬ 
bish. Her lassitude suited the, liarricade. She served 
out paving-stones as she w</uld have served wine, with 
a slee])y lotjk. • 

An onmibus drawn by two white horses passeu the end 
of the street. • 


IJossuet sjuang over the stones, r.an, sto]»ped the driver, 
ordered the [)assengers to get o\it, ollered his hand to the 
“ladies,” dismissed the. conductor, and returned, drag¬ 
ging the vehic.le and tlie horses hy the bridles. ^ 

Dmnihnses, ” said lie, “ do not pass Dorin»h,— licet 

oranihus adir/’ Cnvintli unt. ” 


A moment after, the* unharnessed ljurses were*strag- 
gling down the Kue Monddtour, and the omnibus, lying 
on its side, coi ipleted th^ hurricade.V 

!Ma’am Huchelou]), qiAto upset, hqd'Soughhrefuge it 
the iirst-floor. ^ 

Her eyes wandered, and looked wilholkt seeing. Her 
cries of ala^in dared not issue from her throat. 

It is the end of the wojdd I ” she muttered. 
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Joiy deposited / 1 iss on Ma’am JT<;chelo ip’s faft, red 
wrinkled neck, at J said to Grantaire : “ M dear fellow, 

I have always coj sidercd a wtjman’s nee' an infinitely 
delicate tiling. ” , . 

But Grantaire had reached the highest rf go-ns o| dithy¬ 
ramb. Mlien Matelote eaiue up to the jir.sl-lIoor, he 
seized her round the waist, and burst into loud peals 
(if laughter at the window. 

“ Matelote is ugly! ” he cried; J'JaLelote is a dream 
of ugliness; Matelote is a ch.imera. Hear t]ie<*b.icret of 
her birth: a Gothic rvguialion, who was curving cathe¬ 
dral gargovles, fe^l in love one line morning with the 
most horribb of them all. He implored Love to give 
it life, and this produerd Matelote. Lot>k at her, feilow- 
citizells! Sh.c h j (diroinatc-<»f-l(‘ad-coloured hair, like 
Titian’s mi.^itiehs; and slui is a good girl. I will answer 
that SiJie fights 11. Kvery good girl contains a Inuo. 
As for Mother Hucladonp, she is an (dd soldier. Look, 
at her mustachios! She inherited tliem from her hus¬ 
band. «he’s a regular trooper 1 She will fight too. 
The i>air will terrify the wlndo district. Coinrade.s, we 
will overthrow the goverumeut as true a.s tluire are fif¬ 
teen intermediate aciils between mavgaric acid and formic 
acid. However, it is a matter of ]ierfeet imlilVerenee to 
me. Gentlemen, my father always detested me because 
I could not un<b:r.stand mathematics. 1 vmderstaml only 
love aud lih-c.'ty. I am Grantaire, the good fellow! 
IS^ever having had r )v money, I never aeipiired the 
habitit, and for that reason d have- never felt the lack 


of it; but had I heen rich, there w'ould be uo more poor! 
You should have f. ii! ()]\, i good hearts had large 

purses, how much b('ttcr tilings'would be! I can imagine 
the Saviour with Eothsf'.hild’s fortui*e! How much good 
he would do! Mat<doto, embrace me! You are volup¬ 
tuous and timid! ,You have cheeks that inuHe the kiss 
of a sister, and. lips that invicc the kiss of a lover 1" 
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“ H*old yo¥T toiiguf, Cask! ” said Ci|irf«}Tac. 

(Irautaire ifplied: — * I 

“ I am the dji|»it()iil ^ and ma.ster of tme Floral Games." 
ET)jolra.s, wt j was stajuling at the t®) of the barricade, 
gnu iu hand, rsist'd his li?iij(l.some, %tyru face. Etjolras, 
as we know, combined the Spartan witli the Puritan, 
lie would have died #t Thermo])yhij*vvith Leonidas and 
burned Drogheda witli Cromwell. 

Crantaire, ’ lie eried, “ ,ifo and sleen ofi'your wine 
elsewheif. This is the ])laee for inloxication, and not 
for drunkenness. Do iiot dishonour the barricadt;, ” 
These angry words juoduced a singnjar efieet on Gran- 
taire. It seemed as if a ghiss of cold wa„er had been 
hung iu Ids face. He seemed .suddenly sobered. 

]*y sat down, leaned his elbow'.s ou^aValhs near the 
■'j'indovv, gaiied at I'uijolras with inexpre.ssible tenderness, 
and said:— • , 

t “ liCt me sleep here. ’ 

“^Go and sleep elsewhere,” cried Enjolras. 

I>nt Grantaire, still iixiug on him his tender and misty 
eyes, answered; — 

“ Let me .sleep here, until I die here. ” 

Lnjolras lookeil at him disdainfully. 

_ "Grantaire, you an* incaj.able V.f believing, of think- 
mg, ^01 wishing, of living, and of dying. " 

Grantaire replied in a grave voice: — 

'‘Tun will see.” 

He stammc.red a few more unintelligible words, then 
his head fell heavily on the tahh^ and-as is rftually 
tin. eflect of the s(‘cond jieriod of mebriety into which 
uijolras had roughly Aid suddeiSy thrust him —a 
moment later he was a.sfeep. . , , 

» Mnuini,al officer of Toulouse, where the Worakgames are held 
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AN EFFORT TO CONSOLE THE Wtoow HUCHELOUP. 

r 

B AHOIIEL, eurnpUm'd with Iho hiixrieade, exclaimed; 

" Just see tlie street iu lull dress! Jlow becomiug 
it is!” . 

Courfe)^rac, as he gradually dcuudished the public- 
house, tr’ed to console the widowed landlady. 

“ Motho. I> ,Cuelouj>, were you not eiUii]daii’iug the 
other dav tluit vou had been sumiuom'd by the ladioc, 
becauHe Gibelotte shook a (Humterpane out of the 
window ? ” 

“ Yes, iny good IMonsieur Courfeyrac. Oh, good f'a- 
ciousl ill'' you going to ])ut that table inti) your horror 
too? Yes, and the guYerunient lined me one hundred 
francs for that coverlid and a llo\ver-])ot that fell out of the 
garret window into the street. Isn’t that abominable?” 
“ Well, Motluir lluehelou]*, we will avenge you. ” 
Mother ]luch(d(iu]» did not exactly see the advantage 
which s^;.' vvas to derive from tlu'se r(*]>risals made onjier 
behtOf. She .cas satislied after tin* fashion of that Aiab 
woman who, having ecinved a l>o.x on the ear irom lier 
husbfftal, went to e'.)m]dain to her father, crying ven¬ 
geance, and saying - “ Iniilu r you owe my liusliand af¬ 
front for affront. ” 'riio fatbei asked: “ On which cheek 
did you laceive Tin blow ? ” " On the left cheek. ” The 

father boxed her lyght clnvck, and Said: “ Now yon are 
satisfied. Oo and tell your husbaiul that he buffeted my 
daughter, but 1 hawe buffeted his wife. " 
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The rain Kad ce!i.‘;ed. Recruits igan to come in. 
Artisans hro,\(fht under their blouse a barrel of gun¬ 
powder, a ]ia:Sij)er containing carboys of vitriol, two or 
three; carnivaMorches, ajnl a basket f 11 of lainpg, “ left 
lOver frtfni the king’s birthday. ” Tiiis festival was quite 
recent, having been celebrated or l^ay L It was said 
th.'it this aminnnitiofi was sent by a grocer in the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine,*nr,niod llppin. The only, street-laii- 
tcrii in t]^e L'ne de la Chanvrerie, and tlfe corresponding 
one in the Rue St. Denis, dnd all those in the surround¬ 
ing streets, were broken. • 

Eujolras, Coinbeh'rre, and Conrfeyrhc direeJid every¬ 
thing. Two barricade.s were being erected simultane¬ 
ously, both of which were .supjiorted .!•:>’ 'Oorint?', and 
forifled a .s(inare. The huger one bkx-ked the Rue de la 
(Chanvrerie, and tlic smaller, the line ^onddtour on the 
side of tlie Rue du (h'giic. This hitter barricade, which 
* wa.s very narrow, was made mendy of barrels and paving- 
st(«ics. There were almut fifty workmen there. Thirty 
of them were armed with guns; for, on the road, they 

had elFected a whole.sale loan from a gunsmith’s 
shop. ^ 

Nothing conld he strangt'r or more motley than this 
troop. (Jue had a slef'ved waistcoat, a cavalry sabre, • 
and j ])aiT of holster ])istols; another was in shirt sleeves, 
\\it(h a round hat, and a j)owder-11ask hniig*at h'rs side; 
while a lliird was t,nira.ss(*d -vvitli nine slieets of'^ray 
paper, and was arnu'd with a .sahlTCr’s awl There wa§ 
one who slionted: “ Let us exterminate them to th'e last 
man, and die at the ])oliit of onr baimnetl” This man 
had no baymet. Another displayed over his coot the 
cross-1,elt and eartridge-ponch of a Naironal Difard, witifi 
these words sewe<l m red worsted t^c cover of the 

Orde.r. ” Tliere were y)lenty of muskets, 
ring t Humberts ef various legions, few hats, no 
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neckties, a have armf*, and few pikes. 

Add to thiS, a^V ages, all sorts of fact/, short pale 
youths, and hvoii^od lahourers from tli docks. All 
wore in a huny;]irud whi’a they o.ssisLeJ each other, 
they talked oi thci possible ciianccs,— Lliat thgy were 
sure of »»nc regiment; tliat lielp would come about 
three i/clock in tlfb morning; tli.rt I’aris would rise,— 
terrible remarks, with which a sort of cordial joviality 
jvas mingled. They might .'Mve been taken for b-others, 
though they did not know e tch other’s iiame^f. Great 
dangers have this admirable characteristic; they rev'eal 
the frate^’Mly of t.rrangers. 

A fire had ueen lighted in the kitchen, and men were 
melting, in a bullet-mould, bowls, s}) 0 ()ns, forks, and all 
the pewte: ai :cM:a of tlie establishment. They diaiik 
while they did this. Caps and .slugs lay pell-mell on 
the ti^de with glasses of wine. In the billiard-room, 
Ma’am Hucheloup, Matelote, and Gibelotte, variously' 
affected by terror, — which stu]'cli('d one, made another 
breathlo.'.s. and waked the third, — were tearing xip old 
dishcloths^and making lint. Three insurgents helped 
them,— three jolly, bearded, and mnstachod fellows, 
who picked away at the, crash w'ith the lingers of a 
seamstress and made them tremble. 

The tall man, whom Gourft'vrac, Combeferre, ^and 
Enjolras b.^d noticed, as be joined, the band at the cor¬ 
ner cf the Kt.e des Ibllettes, w. s working at the small 
barricade, and rnak’u'g himself nseful. Gavrochc was 
workitig in the. large one. .\s .’or the young man who 
had waited for Courfeyrac at his lodgings, and had asked 
for M. Marins, he (ii.sap^eared ust about the time that 
tin?' omnil us was .'crthrown. • 

Gavroche, <!Ojn])l^t(dy caiTi(‘d aw:?}' and radi:int, had 
taken the arrangements on himself. He came, went, 
a.scended, descended went up agiiiii, bustled about, and 
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sparkled. e SGom»<l to be, there for< |he*encQuragement 
of all. Had i e any iucieutivo ? Certai ly,—^hia poverty. 
Had he Certainly,'—his jo}| Gavroche was a 

whirlwind. He was ineesstiutly se(U)( constantly heard. 
^He filled the uis, l)eing everywhen* at, gnee. His was a sort 
of almo.st irritating idutpiity ; it \vas iiupos.sible for him 
to rest. The cnormuas barric-ade, felt him on its back. 
He hothered the, hUevs, excited the slothful, re-aniinated 
the weary, put the thoughtful out (d all patience, mad<5.' 
some gay, and gave others* time to luvathe, set some in 
a passion, and all in motion. II'* urged on a student 
and rebuked a workman; he aliglif-d, j^aused^^-^tarted off 
again, ilew over the turmoil ami tlie effort', leaped from 
one to the other, murmured, buzzed, and'harassed the 
wlmle tiiam, — a hy on tlie immense re’.'olutK.rnry'coach. 
c Perpetual motioii was in hi.s little arms, and perpetual 
clamour in his little lung.s. 

“ Push ahead ! more paving-stones! more barrel,s! more 
vi^iicles I Wliat are you a)»out ? A hod of jda-ster for me 
to stop this hole. Your bairieade is very .small. * It must 
rise higher. Put everything iut(j it, lling ev( 3 iything on 
it, stick everything in; .smash uj) the hour- , A barri¬ 
cade is Mother Gilam’iS tea. Ihdd on! there’s a glass 
door. ” 

This made the Avr>ikme.n (!X(daiin: — 

“ f^hiss door! W^iat do yiui su]i]mse W(3 can,make of 
a glass door, Xo.sey! ” C 

“Mosey yourselves!”! re torte.d Gavroche. “ A**glaJiB 
door in a harricade is an excellent thing. Though it 
does not prevent an attack, it makes it awkward to take 
it. Have you never bonml a])]des ov?!r a wall whore, the.w, 
vrere broken bottles ? A'glass dow cute the ofriiR op 
Xati(mal Guards when they try To eymh the. t»arru:adc 

, tu his bull-dog muzzle. He takes it to bo; raoteu, 

cldSir out, • ^ 
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By Jove! glas -7 ireaeherous thing. V'eH, you fel¬ 
lows have no very lively imagiuation. ” 

He was furious over his triggorless pif. >1. He went 
from one to the <^ther, deirauding: “ A join! 1 want a 
gun ! »Vhy dou’t'yov give me a gun ? ” ' . 

“ Give yon a gun, indeed ! ” said. Comhoferre. 

“ Well, why not” answered G'‘vroche. “ I had one 
in 1830, when we quarrelled with ‘'Charles X. ” 

‘ Enjolras ’’shrugged his sho’’lders. 

“ Wlieu all the men have g”.ns, we wdll give?" them to 
boys. 

Gavroqihe turned haughtily, and answered him: — 

“ If you are killed Indore me, I will take yours. ” 

“ Guttor-suipe ! ” said Enjolras 
“ SJioonpy ’ id Gavroelie. 

A dandy, who had lo.st his way, and who lounged past 
the eiid of the r>UiOet, created a diversion. Gavroche 
shouted to h i m : —- ' 

“ Come with us, young man! What! will you do 
nothing fer your poor old country ? * 

The dandy fled. 


TO!.. IT.— 26 



QHAPTER V. 

I 

EKErAllATIONS. 

' V 

f ** 

T he Jburnals of the da)i, -whicdi stated that the bar¬ 
ricade in the Itue de la Chanvrerie, that “ almost 
impregnable fortress,” as they called it^ reached Jthe level 
of a first-floor, arc inistahen. The truth iff, that it did 
not exceed an average height of six or sewn feet. It 
was*80 built that the combatants couii'at Nyi 11 ,‘either 
disappear behind it or ascend to it.s crest, by means of 
a quadruple row of jiaving-stones arrlhiged likCf steps 
•inside. On the outside, tlie frffiit of the ban'ieade, com¬ 
posed of piles of paving-stones and casks, held together 
by joists and planks, which wt;re entangled in th^wvheels 
of the truck and the overturned omnibus, had a bristling 
and inextricable appearance, • 

A gap, big enough for a man to pass through, was left 
between the wall of the hou.ses and tlie end of the bar¬ 
ricade fartliest from the wine-shop, so that an exit was ' 
possible. The pole of^the omnibus was held upright by 
ropes, and a red flag fixed to this pole floated ovej[ the 
barricade. I ^ 

The small Monddtour barricade, hidden behind the 
wine-shop, could not be seen. Tlie two barricades com¬ 
bined formed a real redoubt. EnjoVras and Courfeyrac 
had not thought it* advisable to harric,ade tlie |)<:her 
tion of the Rue Monddtour, which opens on to the Mar¬ 
kets, by way of the Rue des Precheurs, dc^libtless wishing 
tocinaintain a possibility of communicfition with the out- 
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side, and having, but little fear .>f n a- :;ack from the 
difficult and dauj^erous Kue des Precheurs. 

With the exception of thi'; i^sue, whii* , was left free, 
and which const'';.uted v’^hur Folard woi’l'l have called, 
in his strategic ot'yle, an intestine, and taXing in<^o 
account also the narrow passage in the Hue de la Chan- 
vrerie, the interior of tlie barrie-aae, where the wine-shop 
formed a salient angle, p eseulej. m) irregular square, 
closed in on all sides, x acre was a space ' twenty 
yards between the great barricade and the tall houses 
which formed the end of the street, so that it might be 
said tin., the barricade rested on tlu^se houses, which 
were all inhabited, but closed from top to bottom. 

Al."* this lal onr was completed, without any obstacle, 
in less than a.-, nour, during which this handful oi men 
had not seen a =iugle bt*ar-skin cap or bayonet. The 
few citizens who still ventured into the Itue St. Denis 
at this moment of riot gave a glance at the line de la 
Chanvrerie, saw the barricade, and redoubled their p -ce. 

When the tivo harrieach^s wme completed, and the flag 
was hoisted, a table was pulhui from tlui wine-shop into 
the street; and Courfeyrac got upon it. Knjolras brought 
up the square box, which Courfeyrac opened. It proved 
to be full of cartridges. When the mob saw the car¬ 
tridges, the bravest trembled, and there was a luoiyent’s 
silenc... 

Courfeyrac distrihuttal the cartridges with a smile. 

* Eeich man receive d thirty. l\lany had powder, and 
began making others with the .)alh'ts which had been 
cask As for the , owder-baro 1, it was on a separate 
tah^e, near the door, an*! w's I ’Id ir reserve. The call 
to arms, which ran thfough the wdiole of Paris, did not 
cease; but it had finally become a mere monotonous 
noise, to which they no longer paid any attention. This 
noise now letreati d, and now came nearer, w ith mourn¬ 
ful undulatic as. 
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Guns and d^rbines w^ere loaded, all together, -without 
haste, -with solemn gravity. Eniolras then stationed 
three sentries outside the barricades,— on^ in the Hue 
de la Chanvrerii?, the second in the E’le des Prdcheurs, 
tl'.e third at the corner of the l^etite Truanderie. 

Tlxen, the barricades being built, the posts assigned, 
the guns loaded, the sentries set, the iixsurgents, alone in 
those terrible strcxetf. through which no one n9W passed, 
surrounded by dumb and, as it -were, dead houses, in 
which no human movement palpitated, enveloped in 
increasing darkness, in the midst ol that silence and 
obscurity in which thiiy felt stxiaething advan ,ing, and 
which had sometliing tragical and terrifying about it, 
— isolated, armed, determined, and trauxiciil, — waited. 



CHAPTER VL 


I * 


WAITING. 


D uring the hours of -saitlng, what did th^y do? 

We are bound to te’l, because this fs a matter 
of history. 

Whi?r the irjn made cartridges and the women 
lint, while a large stew-jjan full of melted tin and lead, 
intended for the bullet-mould, smoked over a red-hot 
brazier, ’'..hile me sentinels watche<lwith guns on shoul¬ 
der on the barricade, while Enjolras, whom it was im¬ 
possible to distiact, watched the sentries, Combeferre, 
Courfeyrac, Jean Prouvaire, Feuilly, Bossuet, Jolj, 
Bahorel, and a few others, sought each other out and 
assemolcd, as in the im)st i>eaceful days of their student 
conversations; and in one c.oruer of the wine-shop, con¬ 
verted into a casemate, only two paces away from the 
barricade which they had raised, with their muskets, 
loaded and primed, leaning against the backs of their 
chairs, these fine young men, so near their last^hour, 
began to lecite love verses. 

ve*c«es ? Here they are: — 

Do you remember our p > eet life. 

When both were youi*", and knew 
^ Of nought on esirth wsip wort.b a wish 

But to love 'nd looJ’ our best, — w'e two ; 

When all yoijir birtlidrtvft, adde<l to mine, 

/ lotjl of forty wotiM iiot^brini;, 

And when, in our humble and cosev roost. 

All, -^ven the Winter, to us was Sprin'^ ? 
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! Tli(yi virrur>us ■Manuel 
Paris a j^odly lile essayed, 

Foy thuii«Ien;d, and in your waist a pin 
Sbarj> j>ricketl my hau*l that strayed.! 

;^erytiling oj^led yon.* At Pfado’j ^ 

Where you and your }jri('fless l«irristor dined 
y-'u M'ere st) ])rett^, the roses, 1 tfloimht. 
Turned tt) look you from hehiuu. 

# 

They socmcJ liT lT(»w fair she 18 ! 

^hat wavy iressfis ! AVIiat swt^et perfume? 
Under h(tr mantle she biAes her wiii^; 

Her flower of a bonnet is just in bloom ! ” 

1 roamed v/ith you, pre^sintr your dainty arry ; 

And the passers tliouj4lit that Love, in pluy* 

IJ ad maU‘<l, in nnisfm .so swei*t, * 

The gallant A}>fcil with gentle iluy. 

We lived so iiieriilv, all hv ourselves, c 
On love, — tliut elioiee forbidden fruit; 

And never a word my mouth could speak 
But your heart alu ady had lolluwed suit. 

The Sorbonne was that bucolic place 

Where night and ihiy iny pas.'^ioii throve : 

*T is thus that an ardent vo«lighter makes 
The Latin Quarter a Laiul ol Love, 

O Place Mauhert ! O Place Danpliine ! 

Sky parlouT re^iching h* avenward far, 

In w hose depths. ^)Jl(^n you drew your stocking 
I saw, metliougliL. a sliining star. * 

Hard-learned Plato !k’ve Icuig forgiit ; 

Not Malehranfdio nor Lamennais 
Tauglit n 0 RUch faith in Providence 

As the flower which in y»'>ur bosom lay. 

You wore my s^want and I yoi^r slave* 

Oh, golden attic ? Oh, joy, at 11101*9, 

To lace yon, see you dres.-:, and view 
Vtmr giilish face in that glass 
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Ah, J could ever forget * 

The sky and dawn conimingling still, — 

That ribbony, flowery, gamy bloom, 

And love^tf sweet nonsc ibo talked at 'Wii ? 

Ottr garden n p 't of tulips was ; ^ 

Your petticoat curtained the window-pane; 

I took for inysdT the earthen bowl, 

And passed you the cup of pdi'celain. 

« 

Wuat huge disasters mr ’e us laugh ! 

Your luufl' alire ; your ^ippet lost; # 

And that cherislied portrait of Shakspeare, sold, 

One hungry evening, at half its cost. 

$ 

• ^ 

1 war a beggar, and you were kind : 

A kiss from your fair round arms I ^d steal. 

While t'o folio-Dante we gayly spread 

‘With 'I litLiidred chestnuts, our frugal meal. 

, And oh ! »Uicui first my favoured mouth 
A kiss to your huniing had given, 

You were dishevelled and all aglow ; 

I, pale w ith rapture, believed in Heaven. 

I)o you remember onr countless joys ? 

Tht'se neckiirehieTs rumpled every day ? 

Alas! w’hat sighs from onr boding hearts 
The infinite skies have borne away ! 

e hour, the these yonthful memories recalled, 
r stu'.., wfiich were heginnin^ to glisten in the sky, 
the .funererl iCpose of the deseited streets, the immi- 
•nenoe of the inexoi, ide advent’Te in prepiiration, lent 
a pathetic ch.arm to these verses murmured in a low 
voice in the twilight hy ,Tean IV. ivaire, who, as we said, 
was a gentle poet. 

xiieant'ine a lan.p had been '#it on the small barricade; 
and on tl»e lar^e cyic, one of tliose ^'ax torches, such as 
may bo seen on Shrove Tuesday in front of vehicles 
crowded with m'viks on their way to the Courtille. 
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^ • 

These 'torches, we kinow, came from »the^ Faubourg Sfc 

Antoinei! 

The torch was placed in a sort of cage of paving- 
stones, closed On three sides to protect it from the wind, 
and so ajrangedlthat all t!te ligat sKould fall on tile flag, 
[file street and tlie bar/-icade rtinained plunged in dark¬ 
ness, and nothing waa visible save tke red flag, terribly 
illumined, as if by ».n enc^mous dark-lantern. Thie 
light added a strange and dreadful tinge of purple to the 
scarlet of*vhe flag. 




CHArTER VIT. 

THlJ EECRUIT OF Till!: RUE DES BTLLETTES. 

N ight had quite Pi't in ; notliing occurred. Only 
confused noi.'^es, and now and then fusillades wt e 
heard; but they were rare, badly maintained, and dis¬ 
tant. This res])ite, which was jmdon^ed, was a sign 
that the government was taking its time and collecting 
its forces. These tifty men were awaiting the coming 
of sixty thousand. 

Enjolras was attacked by that impatience which seizes 
on strong .-.ouls when tln'v staml.ou the threshold of 
tremm'dous '.vents. He looked u]) Gavrochc, who was 
busy manufacturing i.artridges ii: llie ground-lloor room, 
by the* dubious liglit of two caudles placed on the bar 
by way of prccauti'*'’', on accce nt of the gunpowder 
sprinkled over the taoles. I'he^ two candles threw no 
llgiiu outside. M eeover, the i surgents had been care¬ 
ful to allow no I’ght on the up])er flof>TS. 

• Gavroche was at this moment greatly occupied, though 
not precisely with .'iiis cartridges. 
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Th*e recnlit froin#the Hue des Billettefe had just come 
into the room and seated himself at the least lighted 
table. A Brown Bess of the large model had fallen to 
his share, and lie held it between his legs. Gavroche, 
up to t^iis moment, distracted by^ijmndred “ amusing" 
things, had not eveiuseen this man. 

When he entered, Gavroclio lookoc^ after him mechani¬ 
cally, admiring lijs *nu.skef; them, ruddenly, when the 
Tnan was seated, the gutter-snipe rose. .Those who mighT 
have waB.‘.hed this man up to this moment would have 
seen that he had ob.servcd everything about the Wrricade 
and the band of insurgents with singular attention; but 
when he entered the room he fell into a state of contem¬ 


plation, and seemed to see nothing of ^vvh.tL was going 
on.* The hoy approached this pensile pers*mJ^, and 
Vegan to walk around him on tiptoe, as om* moves round 
a man whom one is afraid of awaking. At tllft same 
time, over his cliildisfi face, at once so imi»udent and 
so^ serious, so giddy and so profound, so gay and so 
heart-rending, jiassed all the grimaces of an '411 man 
which signify: 'Oh, stulf! It is impossible! I must 
see double; 1 am dreaming. Can it be? No,** it is not. 
\es, it is. No, it is not.” Oavrocho balanced him¬ 


self on his heels, clenched his fists in his pockets, moved 
liis neck about like a bird, and exjiended all the sagacity 
of Ins low('T lip in an,en(»rinous pout. lie was lypuzcd, 
uncertain, incredulous, convinced, and chizzledt > lie 
had the look of the chipf of the entuu hs in the slave"* 
niaiket, di.scovcTing a Venus iiniong .a lot of friglits, and 
the air of an amateur recognizing a Kaphae.l in a pile of 
daubs. His whole soul was at worlf,—the instiuQtthat 
scents out, and the intelldit that combmes. 11^ was^J®*- 
that an event had Iflappeuod to (^avrjeh^' Tt was when 
he^was deepest in thought that Plnjolms accosted him. 

You are little, hcisaid; “ you wi|l not he seen. Go 
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out of the har-if-u’.fes, slip along c^osu to'the houses, 
move about through the streets, and come hack and tell 
me what is going on. ” 

Gavroi he drew himself up. 

“ So little chaps a^'c good for someih .ng ? , That's 
lucky! I’m off. In tlie iLiean whUe, trust to the little 
fellows, and distru^-t the big blok s; ” and Gavroche, 
raising his head and dropphig hi', added, as he 

^/ointed to the man of the Kae des Billettes: “ ‘'^ou sec 
that tall fellow ? ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ lie 'r .a police spy. " 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Not a foitiiight back he pulled me down by the ear 
from tlie ' o.”u»<..e c. the IVmt Ituyal, where I was taking 
the air. ” 

Euj(firas hurriedly hdt the strcet-arab, and whispered 
a few words to a lahimrer from the wiiu^-doi;k.s, who 
happened to be close by. Tlu; labourer went out a’d 
returimd almost iiuiuediatelv, fallowed bv tiiree others. 

ft- ^ 4 

The fourmen— four broad-shouldered porters —- stationed 
themscdvca sihinlly liehind the table at which the man 
was seated. They were evidently ready to fall upon 
him. 

Then Enjolras approached the man, and asked: — 

“ W.bo are you 

At this si.dden qiaistion the man started. He looked 
into the very de])Lh.s (d Enjtdrag’s candid eyes, and 
seemal to read his thoughts, lie gave a smile, which 
was at once the most 'li.sdainful. energetic, and resolute 
■smihf possible, and iinswered v th haughty gravity: 

” 1 sec ndiat you mean. We I, yes. ” 

“ Are you a s^v ?" • 

“ I am an agent of the authorities! 

“ And your name Is — " 
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“ Jfavert. * 

Enjolras gave the four men a sign. In the twinkling 

of an eye, before Javert had time to turn round, he was 
^ # 0 * 
collared, thrown down, bound, and searched. 

On Iv’m was^found a small r(mirtl,c5rd pasted between 

^ * 

two bits of glass, and l)eariug oy one side the arms of 
France, with the rnotlo; “IV watJiful, be vigilant!” 
and on the other t^hiir note^ “ Javkut, Tolice Inspector, 
fifty-two years of agt^” and the, signature of the Prefc(3t 
of Polic(* M. Gi.septet. 

He had also a watch and a purse containing some 
pieces of gold, llotli witc left him. , Under b’s watch, 
at the bottom of his lolt, was tonnd a paper in an en-‘ 
velope, w’hich Pmiolras iinfohlt'd, and (yi which he read 
thc3e lines, written bv the Prefwd of4\dice Iwnfself: 


“So soon a,s his politi^a) uii-sidn is uc%r'mplishcd, Inspeo 
^ tor Javert will assure hiiij.sdli, hv a sjiccial watch, wliether it 
be true that criminals dn .slope of tlie right bank 

of the Seine, near the bridge of Jena.” 

The search ended, Javert was raised from Xhe’ground, 
his arms were tied hehind liis luiek, and he was fastened 
to that famous ])ost, in the inifhlle of the room, which in 
olden times gave its nam(.' to the wine-shop. 

Gavroche, who had watdied the, whole scene and ap¬ 
proved of e-verything ^vith a silent movement of his head/ 
Went up to Javtnt, and said: — ' ' ‘ 

“ The mouse, has trai.p(nl the cat. ” 

All this took place so (juiekly that it was over Jjefore 
those ontsuk* f.he wine-shop were aware of it. 

Javmrt had not^utt(‘red a cry. When they^sew him 
jonm to t le post, Cofrfcyrac, B^seuet, C5>mbaer.'<V- 
« 0 am tie meif scattered over theutwn barricades, 

•Javcit, Mith his back to the nnsufaufl an .enirroiinded 
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with, ropes that'he 3ould not stir, held up his hea<f with 
the intrepid serenity of a man who has never lied. 

“ He i*s a police spy, ” said Enjolras. And turning to 
Javert: “ You will be shot ten minutes before the bar¬ 
ricade is taken. ” , 

Javert replied, in his most impenious tone; — 

“ Wliy nob at onco ? ” 

“ We mus^t save our powd( r. ” 

“ Then settle the affair with a knife. ” 

“ Spy,” said the handsome Enjolras, “ we ai6 judges, 
not assassins. ” 

.Then he called Olavroclie. 

“ Youl Bo off now 1 Do what I told you! ” 

“ I fyn off, ” cried (ravroehe; but he stopped just as he 
reached the door • -i''- 

“By the way, t^ive me his gun! You may have th"*, 
musiciHln, but I want in's clarinet. ” 

The boy made a military salute, and slipped gayly 
through the opening in the large barricade. 



CHAriER VIII. 


WAS CABBAGE-HKAD THE TUL'E NAME'0F*THE^|IAN 
WHO CALLED HIMSELF CABBAGE-HEAD'^ 

« 

T he tragic jjictun* w<; liavo Hiiciertakeii would not be 
complete, the reader would not see in their exact 
and real relief those great moments of social hirtb-pangs 
and revolutionary childddrth, which contain convulsive 
throes hlemded with el'fort, if w(^, W(‘re to oniil from our 
sketch an incideiit full c>f (‘pie, and savage horror, which 
occurnid almost inimcfliutely after (Javroche’s departure. 

Bands of rioters, it is well known, resemble a snoW- 
hay, and, as they rol] along, c.ollo('t many tumultuous 
men. These men do n(jt ask ea<-h other<ivhen^^ they 
come. Among the passcrs-hy whf) joined the band led 
by Enjolras, Combeferre, and (lonrfcyrac, there *vas a 
man wearing a porter's jacket, much worn at the shoul¬ 
ders, who gesticulated and vocif(?!-ated, and-iiiad the 
appearance of a drunkqjjii savage. ^This v.hos«iK 

nickname was the •Cahhage-heaa, and ^ho was, more¬ 
over, wholly unknown to those whoVjretended to know* 
him, v/as seated, in a stiate of real or Smgued intoxication, 
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with several oth^prs. round a tabfe which they had dragged 
outside the wine-shop. This Cabbage-head, while mak¬ 
ing those who vied with him drink, seemed to be gazing 
thoughtfully at the large house behind the barricade, 
whose iive stories eomjnaiided the whole street and faced 
the Kue St. Denis. AD at once lie exclaimed: — 

“ Do you know what, comrades ? ’ We must fire from 
that house. When we are at the fviudows, hang me if 
fcOne car^ come up the street. ” 

“ Yes, but the house is closed, ” said one of the Irinkers. 

“ We ’ll knock. ” 

“ They^ won’t open. ” 

“ Then we ’ll break in the door. ” 

The Cabboge-liead ran ini to the door, which had a 
very-nTt.jsiye kuo..]^er, and rapped. Tlie door was .not 
opened. lie rapped again. No ime ausweied. He ga\^ 
a thin'^rap. Tin silenee continued. 

“ Is there any one in here ? ” .sht)ut<‘d the Cabbage-head.» 
But nothing stirred. Tlien lie seized a iiuskeC and 
began<o hammer the door with the butt-en<l. 

It was an ancient alley dour, low, narrow, vaulted, 
solid, mada of oak, lined with sheet-iron inside, with a 
heavy bar,— a thorough jtri.son juisteru. The blows from 
the musket-butt made the whole house tremble, but did 
not shake tln^ door. 

The inhabitants, however, were^irobably alarmed? for 
a litt-J^, -''pwire trayi-window was at length lit up and 
ppened on the third stJ»ry, and at this opening apjieared 
. a candle and the sanctiinoniuu.s, territied face of a gray¬ 
haired man, who was the ]iorter. 

Th^^>«i who wasf knocking left off. 
jt “ Whatj do you want, gentleincn ? ” asked the porter. 

“ Open llic do^ir! ” satd Cabbagc-liead. 

. “I cannot, gen tinmen. ” 

“ Open, I tell yoU! ” 
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“ IilipossiWo, gentleracTi? ” ^ 

Cabbage-hcticl raiscid Ids musket and toot aim at the 
porter; ])ut as lie was below, and it was very dark, the 
porter did nut*uotiee tlio fuel. 

“ AVill you (men ? — yds or nf>. ” « 

“ No,*£;eidl(‘m‘‘M. ” 

“ You really mean it ? ” 

“ I say no, my gooc^— ” ^ 

, Tlie jiorter did not fiuisli his sentence, 'fhe mufkNp 
was fired* Tlio bullet eni.ered under hfs chin and came 
out at the nape ol his nei k, after passing through the 
jugular vein. ^ 

Ihe old man fell in a heap, witliout heaviu* a sigh. 
The candle fell and went out, and nothing more was 
visible save a motionless head lyinj^on the silHif the 

Yiuduw, and a small wreath of white smoke lioating off 
toward the roof. • 

" There! ” said the Cabbage-head, as he let the butt of 
his gun fall on the jiavemeut again. 

’He hail scarcely uttered the word when he felt t hand 
laid on his shoulder with the weight of an cai»le’8 talon 
and he heard a voice say : — ‘ * 

“ On your knees! ” 

The murderer turned, and saw befoio him Enjolras's 
^Id white face. Enjolras held a pistol in his hand, 
^^ad hurried to the spot wlien he heard the shot’ 

^‘aii'l ho clutched the Oabhagc-l^ad’sYoilar, 
blouse, shirt, and braces. • 

“ On your knees! ” he repeated. 

And with an aiitlioritative motion, the frail voung 
man of twenty bent tlie muscular aid robust palter like 
a reed and forced’him to kneel in the^mud. 

Cabbage-head ir#..,! tf resist,‘hut he. seemdd to havT 
been seized by a superhuman band. ' * 

Enjnlrai^, pale, witi^ bare neck, (jthevollod hair, and* 
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feminine far-« h;ul at this moment somewhat of the 
antique Themis ehout him. ills dilated nostrils, his 
downcast eyes, gave to his implacable Greek profile that 
o.vpression o; WTath and tnat expression of chastity 
which, in the (.piuim of tlie antique world beseem 
justice. ^ ^ 

All the insurgents hastem-il pAvard them, then ranged 
themselves in a circle at a listan,*e, feeling that it was 
'nipossible for,them to utter a word in the presence 
the. thing that tlu-v were al.iiit to witness. * Cabbage- 
head, conquered, no lung<'r uttem])t(.“d to struggle, and 
trmiihled in every limb. Knjtdras loo.scd his gra.sp and 
took out his watrh. 


“ Jlelloet,/ said ho. “ J’ray or think I You have one 

“ Mercy!” .stammered the murderer; tluni he hung bis 
head ^ml muttee.Ml a few iuarii< ulate oath.s. 

Enjolras <lid not take liis eye.s frtuu his watch. Hiv 
h‘t the minute j)ass, tlien he, ]»ut tlie watch again in 
hi.s j»)h. This done, he, seized tlie (’ahhage-head by 
the liair, as the latter <dnng to his kiu'esvith a yell, 
and placed the muz/le of liie ]iistol tu his ear. Many 
of those intve]iid men, who had .so trau<iiiilly ente-re<l 
upon the most frightful of udvimlures, turned away 
their heads. 

An e,xplo.«ion wn.s heard; tlu' as^a.spin fell to the pave¬ 
ment /afie; down ward. 

Enj(dras dnnv hiiirsidf up and looked around him with 
a. sltifn air of runvi<'tion. Then he .^juirned the corpse 
witli Ills foot, and .said : — 


“ that outside, ” 

Tliree 'men raisml tlu' hoJv of the v.'ivteh, whhdi was 

^ / i 

still wriuhiug io the last, meehauiea^ eonvulsious of ex- 
, luring life, and, t^iew it over the small harrieade into 
Mondchour Lane. « . 


vm^. IV, — :2Gv 
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Enjolras st(/od pensive. "Grand and ivikf.o\vn shadows 
spread slowly over liis fearful coniposu-re. I’resontly lie 
raised his vuiec. All were silent. ^ 

“(litizeus, ” Jiiiid Enjolras, “what that'man did is 
f:^ightfill,,and wi,uit I have done is l*.i;ri^le. He killed ; 
that is why 1 kiih^d him. I Avas .obliged to do so, for 
insurn.ctiou must havif its diseijdine. « Assassination is 
even more of a crime here, tiian elseAv.herc. "NVo stand 

^ I 

u, ',ler the eye of JJevolutitin, we, are thy. jirie.sts of Ac* 
Iicp'ihlie, \ve are the victims of duty, and we must not 
do aught that would bring caluniny upon our co^ibat. 

I therefore tried and coiubumuHl thi^j man to jleatli. 
Eor my own part, eonstraincil to do what Hhave done, 
hut, abhoiring it, I htive also tried myselfaiwl }'uu shall 
shortly see what sente.nce 1 have passed. ” 

All who listened trembled. 

“ We will share your fate, ” exelaimed*Combefer»3. 

<■ “Bo it so!” continued Enjolras. “One word more. 
In ^executing that man, 1 olieyed Necessity; Imt Ne¬ 
cessity is a monster of tlie (»ld world. Its true naflie is 
l-'atality. Now, it is the law of progress that mr-nsters 
should disa])pe,ar before angels, and Fatality vflhiisb be¬ 
fore Fraternity. It is a bad monimit to utter the word 
love. No matter, I utter it, and I glorify it. Love, the 
future is thine. Deatli, I make u.se of thee, hut J ahhur 
thee, ' Citizens, in the .future tliere will ho neither dark¬ 
ness nor thunder-bolts, neither ryivage ign^ram;^.* nor 
bloody retaliation. As there, will be no mure Satan, theie 
will be no more Micliael. In the future no man wilLkill 
another man : the earth will he radiant, and the Imman 
race will love. The day will comc!,*’citizens, all 

will be concord, harmony light, joy,,find liftf, tmi to 
the end that it may (hjiue, we are‘about t^ die. 

E.njulras was silent. His virgin if^s closed; and he 
stood for some time on Uie spot wiieredie had shed blood. 
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motiojttless a?, a narble statue, Fis staring eyes caused 
those about him to speak in whispers. 

Jean Prouvaire and Coinbeferre shook hands silently, 
and, leaning against eaf h other in an angle of the barri¬ 
cade, gazed, with jin admiration which was pv^^ly com¬ 
passion, at the grfvve ^yf>ung man,- - executioner and 
priest, who posse s.scid at once the brilliancy of crystal 
and the hardness of rock. 

*Let us say .at once tliat after the action, whcr‘t.*‘h 
C()rpses were convc.y(^d to the morgue and .Searched, a 
police agent’s c.ard was found on the (-ai»bag(i-head. The 
author.of this work liad in Ids hands, in 1H4S, the special 
report on this subject made to the Prefect of Police in 


1832. 




Let*.i' add tha , if we may believe a strange but prob¬ 
ably well-founded police tradition. Cabbage-head '’as 
Clriq»(*sous. Ii i.s certainly true that after the death of 
Cabbage-head, Chnpie.sous was never lieard oi again. He. 
left no trae(i of his di'^ajtpearance. He seemed to have 
melted into the invisil)le. His life had been all gloom: 
hi.s end was night. 


The whole insurgent hand were still sutfering from 
the emotion of tlie tragic case, so qni<'kly tried and so 
quickly ended, when Courfi'yrne agaitj saw on tlu‘ barri¬ 
cade the sliort young man who liad come to his lodgings 
that morning to inquire for Marinis. This lad, wln^' liad 
a bedd an 1 reckles^i air, had come by night to join the 
insurgents. 
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MAIS^IUS ENTEK^ THE SHADOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE RUE PLUMET TO THE lil’E ST. J)KNIS. 

T 31E voieo which s’.n«ni(»iie(l Hariiis llirtiucjh the twi¬ 
light to the barriciulc in the Jhu' dc la (dianvrorio 


I 


Y)roiluc(id on liim the. clicct of the voico of de^tilly,• He 
wished to die, and the ojiportmiily nlVered; he raji]>ed at 
the door of the toiuh, and a iiand held ont lie* k( y to him 
from the. shadows. Such ^h-oiny o]i-nin.t^s in the darkness 
before despairme Lenii'lin”. Harins re.ni 'ved the har wliich 
had .so often ull(»we<l him to i)ass, left the ‘warden, and said: 
“ I yrill eo. ’ ^ 

Afad with ^ri(“f, h -din" nolhiiijf fixed and idid^l his 
brain, incay)ahle. lienceforth of accepting anythinj^ of 
destiny, afh'r tho.S(i two niontlis spent in tlie. intoxieiition 
of youth and lf)ve, cru.shed hy all the reA'e.ries <»t' d(^sj)aii 
at once, he had only one wi.sh left, —"to (Mid all*^i^e.klj. 

He set ont rajiidly. Hu hapi'cned ^14 he arnftd, a he 
had Javert’s ]tist<ils‘in h?,s imckA. *1 ' 

The youii” man, of wliom he fancicff^hat he. had caught 
a glimpse, Ivul vanished*from his si^ht iu the street. 
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Marius,,wliu loft the Hue Plumet by the boulevard, 
crossed the Esplanade and the bridge of the Invalides, 
the Chainpr: Ely sees, the Plac e Louis XV., and reached 
the J^ue do Itivcdi. The shop., were open there, the gas 
blazed under the atcades, ladies w’cre n- ’hing ^furchascs, 
people were eating iceS at the Ofd Lr*!i.er and devouring 
little cakes at the English pa sin-cook’.s. A few post- 
chaises wvre leaving the Hotel des Princes and H.^eV 
Meurice at a gallop. , 

Marius entejvd the Hue St. llonord by the passage 
Deloiaie. TIkto the sho[)s wore clost'd, the tradesmen 
were Conversing before their half-op(‘n door.s, ]teoj)le 
walked about, lain]>s were lighted, aiul from the lirst-lloor 
upwnvd, tin* huos('s wer(* illumined as u.'-nal. Cavalry 
were station .’d on the. IMaet* du P;dais Eoval. 

Marius followed tin* b’ui* St. HonoiA The farther lie got 
from the l*..Iais Koyai, the fewer windows were lit up ■ 
th(! shoi's were entirely elosed. nobotlv was conversing on 
the tliresholds, the street grew darktT, and at the same 
tiim* the, crowd denser, 'riie jiassers-by had now lieeomc 
a crowd. Xo om*. seemed to s])eak in this erovvd, and yet 
a low, deep murmur arost* from it. 

Xear the Arhre-Soe Fountain there were “ mobs,” 
inot/ionh's.s and sombre, groups standing among those who 
came and went, like stones in the midst of a riuanin<» 
str(‘aM. • 

At i.n<3 entranee to .he Hue d<'s ITouvaires the crowd 
no longer moved. It was a resisting, mas.sive, solid, com* 
pact* almost inijK'uetrable block of ]>eo])le }>acked to¬ 
gether, conversing i’* low voices. There were hardly any 
black coats or round hats ]>r«‘sent, ^mly smoi*k-froeks, 
blouses, caps, br'stling. Ix'ards and* sickly faces. This 
nmlitude wuverial aoidusedly to and fro in the night mist. 

• Its whis})ering had tlui Inaarsc* aee«'nt of a shudder 
'I'liougli no om- moved, a trauij[>ling in the mud was heard. 
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Beyond tins dense crcfvvd, in the Bue uu Bonlp, the Eue 
des Prouvaires, and the extension of the Paic St. *IIonoT( 5 , 
there was not a single window’ wdiere a cardie burned. 
The .solitary and decreasing rows of lanterns alone co\jld be 
.s»en vanMung 'l-Avn lliose streets in thr clistanee. Street- 
lanter’is at that i^'seiiildeiriai^e red stars suspended 
from ro]ies, and cast the ])avenient a shadow lihe 

.intliut of a huge spidet. Tliose streets, however were nut 
doc'TttMl. ^Pilcs (»f inuskots, moving bayoTiets, and troops 
l>ivonac‘kin<; could tlisiintruishcd \n them. No curittus 
person went l^eyund thni limit. There circulatiou <K 5 ased. 
There the mob ended aiul the army heonn. ^ 

Marins loiiffi'd witli llu^ bulging of a man who bad lost 
all hojie. lie hud been snmintnied; lie noerts iftust IIo 
found means to traverse the <;ro\vd aiiTl tin* bi^fonackiui; 

9 o 

troops ; he shunned the ])atroIs and avfiij<‘d the sentries. 

made a cir(*nit, readied tin.* Hue de J.>dthysie, ailtl pro¬ 
ceeded in ibo direction of the Markets. At the corner of 
tile Knc des iSourdonnais, the lanterns ceased. 

After cTo.ssiiig tlie zauit af the mob, lie left llic troops 
behind him; ho now found Idinself in something fright¬ 
ful. there was not a wayfarer, nor n. soldier^nor a light; 
no one, — solitude, sileiuH', niopt, and a strangely piercing 
cold. Entering a street was like enUixing a cellar. 

Stiil he kept on. * ^ 

Sbnie one passed Ifim at a run. Was it a man? A 
woman? Were there .sev(Tal of tho#n ? He could riTTt have 
said. It had passed and vanished. 

liy constant circuits ho roach«‘d a l.ino, which he jiRlged 
to be th <5 Jiue do la Potorie; toward the middle of that 
buie he stumbled {tj^ainst au ob.stafde. strercTltd out 
IS an( s and found*tliat^t was ftn o\ |,*rtuTnod. cart; his 
toot recognized pools of water, boles, «j«i^ng-stones, both 
scattered and piled up. A barricade#had bcieu begun,* 
ftxi len a audoued. lie chambered overrthe stoxies^and 
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soon found li>ns df oii tlie other sMe of the obstacle. He 
walked* very close to the street posts, and felt his way 
along the house walls. A little beyond the barricade he 
fancied that ht; saw soinethiTig white before him. He 
ajjproachcd; it a.s/ume.d a form. Itwa' ti ])ai. of white 
horses, — tiic omnil'ns horses unhariv.s.'^ed ]>y Bossuet in 
tlie. jnorning, whi» li }i:;d waiid<-r(,‘i’, JfajHhazard, from strecjt 
to street ;ill day, and had at la.'^t s'''}'ped here, witli the 
stolid patiene.Cj of animals, who no more eom]»rehenc “li "i 
actions of man tiian man comprehends the actions of 
Provnlence, 

Marius left (he liorsiis beliiml him. As he entered a 
street wliicli .^seemed to be tlie line du (.tmtrat-soeial, a 
mnsket-sh.tt, which came, no one could say whence, and 

• ^ *r ' 

trav(!ri^t \ the daikncss at random, whizzed close by him, 
and pierced a C()ppcr .shaving-dish hanging above his bead 
overti hair-dres.scr’s shop. In 1S46, this dish with the 

A if. 

hole in it was still to he stvn in IheBuedu CVmtrat-sociaj, 
at the corner of tlie pillars of the IMarkets. This shot was 
a sign cf life. From that moment nothing further oc¬ 


curred. 

The whole journey resembled a descent down black 
steps. Nevertheless, Marius still moved on. 



. CttAPTER* II» 


AN OWL'S VI kV 01’ PARIS. 


A ny heln" ]ioYeTiii <4 ov'r Paris at that moment, with 
the wings of a hat or an owl, would have had a 
gloomy .s})ecta(‘le honoath his eyes. • • 

All that old (jiiarU-r of the l\larlv(‘ts, whii^i is like a 
city witliiu a city, wlu<di is traversed l)y*th(» Uues St. 
Denif^aiidSt. j\lartm,‘-uid hv a thousiuuWaiies,—«/r(!rrioii 
wIAjIi the insurgeiihs had converted into tluur redoubt 
and j)arade ground, — would have a]t])eared lik(* an<>;nor- 
flious black liole dug in the CAiiitre of Paris. There the 

o 

eyetseitled on an abyss. Owing to the Itrokeii larn|i.s 

and the closed shutters, all brilliancv, life, noise, 'and 

1 / ' ^ 

movement had ceased. The invisibh^ ]n>lice of the revolt 
wmre everywhere on the watch, ami maintained hrder,— 
that is to say, night. To drown .small nunihers in vast 
obscurity, to multijdy each combatant by the possibili¬ 
ties wdiich that o])s(‘uri1y c.ontains, .are the neee.ssary 
tacti«s of insurrection.* At nightfall every window in 
which a candle gleame.d ri'C.eived ^ bullet, ^dic^ight 
was extinguished, sometimes the occujiant wais killed. 
Hence, nothing stirnal. Tlieris wais nought hut teiTor, 
mourning, stn|)or in the honse.s; iri tl^ii streets, a sort of 
saered horror. Noti'ven tlie long rows of windft\ts and 
stories, the imhmtations of|chiinn(^’S um^ roofs, Tind the 
vague reflcetions wliicli gnstcn on tli^; \#',t nrul muddy 
pavements were, visiljh^. An eye, wlifdi looked down 
fruTrf abo^c \)ii this of shadow^s m^lit., perhaps, 
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have camght^ an' ir^Jistinct gleam here and there, which 
made the* broken, strange lines, and the profile of odd 
buildings, stand out in bold relief,—something like lights 
Hitting to and fro in rujns; at such points were the 
barricades, j'he i*'est was a lake, of darlwiess ai? 1 mvs- 
tery, oppressive, mist}’* aftd funereal, ,ibove ■which, in 
motionless and monfrnfnl outlines, r(v'?‘ the tower of 8t. 
Jacmie.s, tha Church of St. IM'- rry, am' tw(j or three more 
jt tlmse grand edifices of which mau makes giants a’ i 
night makes phantoms. ‘ 

All around this de.sin’ted ami alarming hibvrinth, in 
tho.se divstricts -where tlie circulation (»f Paris was not 
sto])ped, and -where a few lantt*rns still glistened, the 
aerial jphservljr niigdit have di.^tingnished the metallic 
scintillat'ichi of .sv.'oi'd.s and havoiiets, the dull rumble of 
artillerv, aud the bu/z of silent battalions, -whose num'- 
bers git'w from Jiionieiit to moment, — a fearful girdle, 
slowly eoiitraeting ami elosiug in around the revolt. 

Thejuvosted district was now but a sort of moii.strons 
cavern; evervihing (lieie .seeme<l ash-ep or motionless, 
and, as we liave seen, mme id the strei'ts by which it 
could be approached ofi'ered aught save darkne.ss, — a 
savage darkness, full of snares, full of unknown and 
terrible collisiims, into which it was alarming to penetrate, 

•and in which it wms horrihle to remain, where tho.se who 

• 

entered .slnnhlered before those who awaited them, fwid 

those \lrio 'waiited .‘■1 uddered before those wliu were 

Munit to (',ome. Invi.sdiii' eomhalanfs were intrenclied at 

the dfirncr of every street, — sepnlehral traps hidden in 

the thickness of iiioht. All was over. Xo other light 

rc 

could be Jioped for there. lumeefortli,»save the flash of 
musketry > iin otH. r m<' 4 ‘ting tljiu tl^e .sudden and rapid 
apparition (d de/tli., Wbeie ^ .low''' When? They did 
*iiot know; but it was eerlaiu aud luevikible. There, on 
that spot luai’Ved out for the contest, the guveiume*nt 
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an<l tlic insurrectioj, Natif)nal Cluardt a<d pppukr socie- 
ties, trades-]KM)!)](! and riuters, were groping *their way 
toward oacli otlier. There Avas tiie sauia necessity for 
both. Tiie only issue., henei;forth i>ossible was^ to be 
killed or to conquer. It was a .situation so extreme, an 
obs'-nrity so*^pr»s’verfnl, that the xiiost timid felt resolute 
and the most darh-.gi terrihed. ' 

On both sides, fii^n-eovch-, there AVac equal fury, ^)- 
stinacA’, and determination. On one ‘side, to advanct. 
was (hsafn, and no one divanied of retiAiat; on the other, 
to remain was death, and no one thought of llighte 

All must be oA'er on tlu; niorroAv, —-vic'tory lAast rest 
with one side or the othoi'; insurrection must proA’c itself 
either a revolution or a riot. Tin; go'.'erhment.under- 
stobd this as aa'cII as the jjartisans ;'the ]Hittif;fi; trades- 
fiian felt it Hence came an agoni/ii^ig tluiught which 
mingled Avith the inijM’uetrable gloojn of this tlistriet, 

' where all aa'ms almut to lie decided; luaiee came a re- 
dt'ubled anxiety around this sileiu'e, Avhfuice a.cutas- 
tro])he Ava.s soon to issue. Only one sound Avas heard, 
a sound as heart-rending as a death-rat,tie, as tnenacing 
as a malediction,— the tocsin of St Meny.* Nothing 
Could be more blood-curdling than the clamour of that 

di.stracted and despairing liLdl as it wailed amid th^ 
daikness , 

As olten happens, ‘Nature seemed to hav(? fallen into 

accord with the purposes of m»n. Nothing (flSturbed 

the mournful harmonicis of the Avhole sccikj. The stars 

had disappeared, heavy clouds filled the entire horizon 

with their melancholy masses. A ^Idack sky overhung 

the (lead streets, as if an iinnense pall were^cast over 
the immense tomh. 

While a battle, wtiicb Vas as yet wh(^ly political, was 
preparing on the same site whioh haa already witnessed^ 
so •many pevolutiouar^ events; while y«)ung^men, the 
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secret tne schools, in. the name of prineiple, 

and the*iiiiddlo cliisse.s in the name of interest, were 
coining together to try a tmal fall, — while all were 
hast(^ninrf to the spot and liis't and decisive 

hour of the crisis, far away beyond tlia< fa'ai ’•gion, ii 
the lowest depths ol" tht^'unfuthc ^labb cavities <-f' that 
wretiihed old I’aris which disa ]»})«.7 uiuh-r llic. splen¬ 
dour of happy and’opul.Mit i ari.s, ♦n- gloomy ,oi(H' of the 
pcoj'.de was heard growling hoarsely, — a startling 




sacred voice, composed of tlu*. y(dl of the hrun* and the 
word )f (xod, ^vhieh terrilies the weak and warns the 
wise, and whicli -.jonios hoth from htd<jw like the voice 
of the lion, aiid from aho\ e like the voice of the thunder. 



VOIAPTEU III. 

•N ' 

lift; i:xtki:mk iujlnk. 

M APtlT Sliad reaclnnl iIk* ^Marki'ts. 

I'liont all was taliiu-r, dark(^r, aiul oven more 
inotionloss Ibau hi the* nL'i^hl»i.)uriii<i It^seonied 

as if tha icy <»l* tlu* had eiuci’; 4 cd from the 

gTOvuid and ovt-Tsjtivnd tlnj sky. c 

JV ruddy tinge, lunvever, In'ought out against tlu; black 
background tlie tall roofs of the lion-!('s ])anvd the 

^Jtuc d«5 la C'hiinvrcric in the diivetioir of St. Eustaclic. 
It was tlie reflection of the ton-h burning on the ('oriuth 
barricade. Marius walked toward that ruddy glow. It 
led him to the vegi-lal le Alaiket, and h(“ <‘aiig]jt a glinij)se 
of the, dark Knc dcs Pivcheurs, into wliich 140 , turned. 
The sentry of the insurgents, wate.liing at tlie other end, 
did not see him. lie l.-Ii, himself (juit'* close to wliat he 
was seeking, and he walked on tiptoe. He tlius readied 
the c4irnor of liiat siturL sec tion of Aloiidi-tour Lane which ' 
was, as will he renuftalcered the sole coniaiuuicfttion 
which Enjolras had maintained ^rIth the outer world. 

At the comer of the la.st honsc' on Ins left, lie thrust his 
head forward and pecgusl into the lane. * 

A little beyond the, dark r-orner forciie.cl by thg ineetiiig 
the, lane and thP Hue; de la fdianvrerm,whicWi i,,st a 
broad patc h of shadc*v, ini whic h ^ic; wi*! hiinsc>lf buried, 
he saw a glc-am on thc> ]iavement, a. }.«|tiou of Urn wine¬ 
shop and. faplhc'r on, a hunii lli< kcrin <4 in a sort of shape- ' 
lcj.,s inc and men crouc-hiyg down witlnguns eju their 


of 
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knees; ^all this was fearce tcii'yards from him. It was 
the interM>r*()f the 'barricade. 

The houses that Lned the right-iiarid side of the lane 
hid from lum the rest of the wi'^e-.shop, the I 'rge barricade, 
and the flag. 

ff 

Marius had hut one fiteitmore to take. 

Tlien the uuha]my young man sat dv'iwn on a stone 
post, folded his arms, and -laAight . ‘‘'his father. 

’h' thuuglit of that heroic Colonel i ontnu-rev who had 
been such a proud soldier, who h .d defended the '' ■ontierof 
Francti under the repnhln', and reached the frontier of 
A.sia u^^iler the Kinperor; who had .seen Cenoa, Ale.Kandria, 
Milan, Turin, IMadrid, N'ienna, l)re.''dcu, I'.erlin, and Mos- 
coV: who l)ad left on all the victorious hattle-tiehC of 
Europ*> •^.’■ops of the .‘-ana* Idood which Marius had in, his 
veins ; who had grown gray before hi.s time in discipline 
and ct^mmaiivl; who iuul lived with lii.s sword-b''lt 
buckled, his epaiiiets falling on his hivast. his cockade* 
blackened hy powder, his brow furioweil by his helmet, 
ill hniraeks, in eainp, in the bivouae, and in hospitafs , 
and who, at the e.\])iiatioii of twenty years, luul re¬ 
turned ,'r m the great wars with a searital eheek ami a 
smiling face, simpli*, traiupiil, adinirabL', pure as an infant, 
having done everything for France, and nothing ag{im.st 
4icr. 

I 

He said to liiinself, that his cayu day liad iiow'ch^ie; 
that'niv«ii>'iir had at length struck; that after his fatlu'r’s 
•example, ho to '' woulo he hrave. intrepid,and hold, would 
rush*to ine('t the hullcts, «>n'er his breast to the bavoiu't, 
shed his blood, seek the enemy, seek death ; that he in his 
turn was *h)*t to u.ige war and go ii^to the batth'-tield; 
that the.'*iia<lle-!it^d he woold enter w:l^ the street, and 
the war he wa * .Ihoiit *lo wat * was civil war. 

• .II(* saw civil waa* .ojaai in fou- him like a gulf, and into 

this he was about to fall. 

Ho sheddeivd. 
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He tlioug]?t of liis fath**s sword,{ vhicli*his grandfather 
had'sold to an old f^lotluis-dealor, and \^liich ^^e'had so 
j»ainfully regretted. H(i said to himself that this chaste 
and valiant sword had done, well to escape from him, and 
to di-sappofitiiygrily in tlufdarkrft's.s'; thyt it fled awa^^ thus 
W-ause^t^; fhtellig(‘nt, and jiad foreseen tlie future,— 
tlic rjot.s, tlu! war qf iTii; gutters, tl*e \jar of paving-stones, 
fusillades from ce 11m t«rajKS,Vhiws dealt and received from 
behind. Coming from ']\Iarengo and An.sterlit?., it wa^jjja.- 
v'jlling tt^go to the Hue lUla Chanvrerie ; and after what* 
it had dune with tin* fatlier it refu.seU to do this with the 
sou. He said to liimself that if that sword were here, if, 
after receiving it at his dea<l fatluTs hedshie, he liad 
dared to take, it and carry it into this nocturnal comlmt 
hetNi’^eon Frenchmen in the street.^, it wou^d ^assnredly 
h^ifi burned his hands, and have flashed before him like 
the glaive of the archangel ! He. said t« himself ^that it 
,«was fortunate it was not th(‘r(>, but hud disa}»peared,— 
that this was well, this was just; that his grandfather had 
be’fen the tnie guardian of his father’s glory ; and tliat it 
was better for the. colonel’s sword to have been jmt up at 
auction, sold to the second-hand dealer, or brnkon uj> as 
old iron, than that it should to-day make his country 
bleed. 

And then he hi'gan to weep bitterly. • 

Tltis was horrible. Hut what was he to do? He could * 
not live witho\it Cos(‘.tte. Sinc(! she had djy^jaj^ed, all 
that was left him was to die. Had lie not }il(>dged lier liis, 
word of honour that he would die ? She liad gone g way 
knowing this; it was plain tliat .she was ])le,ase,d that 
Marius should die. Tlien it was eleifr that^ho*iio longcsr 
loved him, sincfi sfio had gone away tkus without warn¬ 
ing, without a word,*wit}]^ut a l<?ltor, yet she knew 
his addre.ss! Of what use was it to l^fe, and wliy .should, 
he .live no\y ? And then, to have efune so far o’nly to 
recoil I To a^proacli the danger and then fun »vay! To 
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look at t'iP barricade !*nd then ‘.’‘lIp off! To off, trem- 
bliiig, and, saying: ‘.‘.After all, 1 have’had cnoug^h of it. I 
have .seen it, that is enough ; this is civil war, .)nd 1 will 
be ciffi” To Id‘andon his friends who expected l^ni; who 
perha^.s needed him • ”shf were h mere hairlfT,!^ against a 
whole army ! To be laLse tf) everything at —‘to love,- 

to frie.ndsixip, to his ^onl ’ I'o givi', 1 olii'^ cowardice the pre¬ 
text (if patriotism! Oh, tlmt^vas >^^>ossible ! And if his 
f.'.c'*T’s ghdst were there in the fd)a..v)ws, and saw hun 
shrink, it would lash Idni with the Hat of its s^'ord, and 
cry : “ Forward, cowaru! ” 

A pi^y to these eonllieting thoughts, he hung his head. 

Suddenly he raised it again. A sort (»f splendid recti¬ 
fication had^just taken jilace. in his mind. There is a 
widenthought pi'culiar to ihe vieiniiy of the Unnh; 
to be near d^-atb makes a man see clearlv. I’lie vision.of 


• t Cl 


the action upon ’.*hieh he felt that he was perhaps about 
to ent(ir, no longer Ajipoared to him huuentahle. ])ut superb.< 
The Avar of the stre(-t heeame, transligun-d l)v some indes- 
crihalde inward working of his soul, before his mental eVe. 
All the tumultuous interrogation ])uiutsuf revery crowded 
back upouv him, but without troubling him. He left not 
a single one unansAvered. 

Why should his father be indignant ? Are there not 
«asos ill wliieh insurreetiou attains to the dignity of duty ? 
*What Avas there degrading for the sou of (.Vdonel Poiit- 
nierc} combat Avliieli Avas iibdut to begin ? It is*no 

jonger Montmirail or i hampaubort ; it is something else. 
It is jio longer a question ofsacivil ti'rritory, hut of a holy 
idea. The country ijjonrn.s; be it so, but humanity ap¬ 
plauds. J^ut^Vsit tr;. '.that the coinitry mourns? France 
bleeds, but libertv»'>miles; and at liberty’s .smile, France 
forgets her Avonn^l' And then, 'f'Aven'ieAv things from a 
^higher })oint still, ’rjiy do we talk of civil Avar ? 

Whut is the mcilning of ciA'il, Avar ? Is there such a 
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thm^»as foj^sign war ? T^«ot allbetween inen, war 
beLwoeri lp)tliers? *War eaii only l.'e (’luaKfiyd' by its 
object. 'Ifiicre ir^ neither foreign war nor civil war; there 
is only ji^st atul unjust wnr. Up to tlie .tlhy wlicu the 
^reat liun^pt^covenant Is confhn'ied, war, at leaf«, that 
which ii? tlnNchbrt of tin; hurrvinjr future against the lag- 
gfiru j ast, may bo inM-essary. AVhat lyju'oach can bo \irg(;d 
against such war ? dutV/ not bcctmie a disgrace, or the 

sword a daggf.’r, unlessis usial to destroy right, progj^ijhS, 
reason, (^yilization, and .truth. Tu such a case, war,’ 
whether civil or fori-ig!i, is iniipiittais ; its true name is 
crime. Outside the p:do of that holy thing, jusiice, by 
what right (1(K'S one form of war des})ise.another ? lly 
what right does the. swoid of Wa.shington disown the]»ike 
of Qimille Desmoulins ? Which is the great''er^,l.'^>nidas 
cjgitending against the foreigner, or Timoleon agnin.st the 
tyrant? One is tln^ (h-fendcr, the otlien is tin; liberator. 

, <JShall we, without regarding the object, <)rand every a]>])(;al 
to arms within the, limits of a city ? Tf so, mark with c.un- 
tihncly BruUis, ]\Iarc(d, j^lriiold of ljlankenhcim« and 
eVdigny. Hedgerow war? Street war? Why n<>t ? Such 
was the Nvar of Amhiorix, of Artevcldc, of IM^irni.x, and 
'V(‘lagius. But Ajiihiorix struggled n;jaiiist Borne, Arte- 
velde against France, Wariii.x against Sjtaiii, and Bc-lagius 
against the Moons, — all against the iuvadc'r. '\Vell,monT 
archy i.s an invader; o]i]>ression is an invader; divine' 
rigTit is an invad(;r. *1 )csj)otisni violatc's the‘moral'fron¬ 
tier, as invasion does the geograjdiu'al fixaitier. ^o expel 
the tyrant or ex]"*! the Kng]ii.s}i, is, in cither case, a re- 
coiupiest uf tcrritfjry. There, comes an liour tvlion a 
protest is iusuHicient; after ])Iiilf)SO[f^iy, action js needed; 
live force, eom])lct(‘s what tlie idea |tas sketi^hed out; 
Ihonietheus h<jund l*‘gini4 Aristfigiton Vtj^ls ; the. Encyclo- 
pjcdia enlightens minds, rind Augiist eleetrifics theni- 
After A'lscliylus, Thrn,syhulus; aftiAr Diderot, Dauton.' 
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Multitudes ha^’c a tendency to acc^ept a master. Their 
mass testifies to apathy, A crowd is easily leu into habits 
of obedience, as a whole. Men must be stirred uj;>, driven, 
. roughly handled by th(i vpry blnssing of tLeir dt liverance ; 
their eyes must be iiiirt by the t-T-ut' , djbt n- si* be hurled 
at them in terrible liaaidfuls. They inu.;t tliemselves be 
to some extent thiUiderstrucK ]>y t]-'‘;r own salvation; the 
lighting flatsh awakes then.. Henc< t '^e necessity of tocsins 
auCi''wars. Groat combatants nnist arise, illumine the 
nations by their audacity, andsiiakcup that so. ty human¬ 
ity ov'trshadowed by divine right, Cu'sarian glory, force, 
fanatilvlsm, irresponsible power, and absolute majesties,— 
a mob stupidly occupied in coutein] dating these gloomy 
triumphs of-the night in their twilight splendour. Down 
with tlu ..tyrant ! Hut what tyrant ? Of whom are you lalk- 
ing ? Do yc ; call Louis Hhilippe a tyrant ? No; no uiuVe 
than Louis XVI. Both are what history calls good kings; 
but principles arc not to be parcelled out, the logic oi 
truth is rectilinear. It is the peculiarity of truth to be 
lacking in complaisance ; no concessions, therefore. Every 
encroachment on man must be ropres.sed. Tliere is the 
right divine in Louis XV'l., there is the “ because a Bour-, 
bon ” in Louis Philippe ; both rei'resent to a certain extent 
the confiscation of right, and tlu'y must be combated iii 
, order to sweep away universal usurpation. It must be so, 
for France is always the one to begin. AVheu the master 
fails in r..iince, ho fa'Is everywhere. In a word, what 
.cause is more just, at>d, conset[iumtly, what war is greater, 
than4hj]it which re-establisnes social truth, gives back her 
throne to Libojity .ostoros the people to the people, 
sovereignty man, rojdaces the cTov-m on the head of 
France, testorcs .''»asoii and equity^^in their plenitude, 
suppresses evcr\-go,Tm of autii ,,niisin by giving back in- 
•dividuality, annibiii|tt‘s the obstacle wbieli royalty Offers 
to universal C(^iCord, and places the human - race once 
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again on a with,, right? Such^wjg:^jf»uildinp^ peace. 
A vast fc/tro.ss of prejudices, privileges, superstitions, 
falsehoods/ exaction.^, abuses, violences, iniquities, and 
darkness fs still standing jDii the earth with its towers of 
L^iitred. (It be cast down. 1’he < monstrous'mass 

must crumble away. (To conquer <at Austerlitz is great; 
to take the Bastille isimmei^se. » 

Every one must hevb, noticed in his own case that the 
mind — and herein liesUhe marvel of its unity compiir- 
cated withSxbiquity — has a strange aptitude for reasoning 
almost coldly in the most violent extrennities, and if often 
ha]>peus that wild jjassion and deep despair, in tl#: very 
agony of their blackest soliloquies, handle ‘subjects and 
discuss theses. Logic is mingled with convulsif)n; and the 
thread of syllogism runs, witliout bniaking, thwf.jg'lx the 
mruruful storm of thought. Such was Marius’s state of 
piind. , 

As he thus mused, crushed, but resolute, hesitating and 
shuddering at what he was about to do, his eye wandered 
about the interior of the barricade. The insurgents'were 
conversing in whispers, without moving; and that quiet 
eilence which marks the last stage of expecttiition was 
perceptible. Above them, at a third-floor window, Marius 
distinguished a sort of spectator or witness, who seemed 
singylarly attentive; it was the porter killed by Cab> 
bage-head. Erom bcle.w, by tbe light of the torch thru.st * 
between the paving-stones, this hcau^ could be v^;^'dy seen. 
Nothing could be stranger, in that sombn; and” llickering» 
light, than that motionless, liviJ, and amazed face, with its 
bristling hair, its fixed and open cy. ■ “^.qd gaping mouth, 
bending over 'che^street in an nttitude''ot'-uriasity. Jt 

seemed as if the deyd man were c.ontci\plntingl-lios('who 

were about to die. A iCiig stream of Hood, which had 
flowed from his head, descended in ii/ddish threads from. 
th6 window to the first-floor, where it stopped. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE FLAG.-ACT FIRST. 

N othing had happened yet. Ten o'010011 had 
oornded from St. Merry's church. Enjolras and 
Combeferre were musket in hand, near the sally¬ 

port of the great h'i^rricade. They did ^lot speak. They 
were j^'iitening, trying to catch even the dullest and 
most rciQote ■ of marching. 

Sudd^ly in t^e midst uf this moui-nful calm, a clear, 
gay young voir^t^whioh scoin^d to come from the Rue 
St licnis, buxst £^vth, and l-v^an to sing distinctly, to 
the old popular tunb of “ Au clair^de la lune, ” these lines, 
ending with a*cry like a cock-crow. 
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My i(ose is in tears; * < 

JMy dearest liugeand. 

Lend me your grenadiers: 

One wordWr I go. 

With a licu in niy halt, 

^ And a mantle ol' Iduc,* 

Do votx see 'vvliatl 'nf at ? 

m 

C()-*<^oricc^! ” '■ 


They clasped hands. \ 

“*’Tis tij^vroche, ” saicnEnjolras. 

“ fie is warning us, ” said Comheforre. 

A havsty rush disturbed the deserted street. A ’’[’cing 
more active than a clown w'as seen crunbipg over the 
omnibus, and Gavroche leaped into the barricade, 
breatliloss, saving:— * * • 

gun! Here they are! ” 

An electric sliuddtjr ran along the wiiole barricade, 
^ftd the sound of hands seeking guns Wi*s heard. * 

“ Will you have my carbine ? ” Enjolras asked the 
str^t-arab. , 

“ 1 want the big gun,” answered Gavroche. And he 
took Javert’s musket. ^ 

Two sentries had fallen back, and came in almost 
simultaneously with Gavroche. Th(>y were the sentinels 
from the end of the street'and the Petite Truanderie. 
The^£K;out in the Lane des Preclunirs remained at his 
post, which indicated fliat nothing was comin g fro m»the 
direction of the bridges and the M^kets. 

The Rue de 1| Ghanvrerie, of which a few paving- 
stones only were visible in the rc dlec tion of the light’ 
thrown on the flag, offered to the in5&^<eii^ t^io aspect 
of a great black door vaguely openc^ in a ^loud of 

smoke. * ^ 

_ • 

Every man yuoceedecl to'his post. Jo • * 

F,orty-three insurgents, among whim were En}olras, 
Combeferre, Courfevrae, Bossuet. Jolv, •Bahorel. aud 
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Gravrqche, kn<?1t behind the great barricad&‘^, their-heads 
on a le’^el with the top, the muzzles of thc'Jr guns and 
carbines aimed on the i)aving-stones as thi-iiugh loop¬ 
holes, attentive, silent,, ready, to fire. Six, ifommanded 
by Feuilly, iu.stalled themselves at <^('e u^>pcr windovks 
of Corinth with their muskets tin position. 

Several minutes elapsed#; thei- the measured, heavy 
tramp of piany feet wa& distinct' iicard from the direc¬ 
tion of St. L(V’_ This .sound, first faint, then pi ..'i .e, 
then heavy and re-echoing, approached slowiy, without 
halt or interruj-dion, with a trau<iuil and terrible continu¬ 
ity. ‘^‘Nothing else was audible. It was at once the silence 
and the sound of tlie statue of the Commander; ^ but this 
stony footfall, had sonu'.thing indescribably enormous 
and mr^ltiple about it which cvokc'd the idea of a mul¬ 
titude, and at the same time that of a spectre. ' t»nc 
might have fancied that he heard the fearful statue 
Legion on the march. The tramp came nearer, nearer 
still, and then cea.sed. The breathing of many pien 
seemed to be audible at the foot of the street. Nothing, 
however, was visible, though quite at the end, as in 
the thioic gloom, could be distinguished a multitude af 
metallic threads,fine as needles and almost imperceptible, 
which moved about like that indescribable phosphoric 
net-work which wo sec under our closed evelids, in the 
first mists of slumber, ju.st at tlw?^moment when w( are 
falling ... loop. Thc-’o wore bayonets and musket barrels, 
dimly lighted up by the distant reflection of the torch. 

Thqjre was another pause, as if V)oth sides were wait¬ 
ing. All x’rom the heart of that darkness, a 

voice, ^yhioJ.‘• was the more sinister because no one could 
be seen‘,^and it s v^^med is iC obscurity itself was speaking, 
nhoutcd: — * , 

“ Who goes thcij? ? ” 

■ ^ Ill the opera of “ Don Giovanni." • 
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At«the sa/ie time, the click of mCskjits^, as thSj were 
lowered, w/s heard. Eiijolras repUed with a 9onorous 

and haugh/y accent: — 

“ The r^nch lievolution! ” 

' ^ “ Fire Ir*' t,he voice. 

A flash empurpled every hoijse front in the street, as 
if the door of a furna<ie^ had^been sudrlenly opened and 
shut. t . * . 

A» frightful shower o^ullets rained upon the barfi* 
cadfc. Thfi red flag feilA The discharge had been so 
violent and dense that it cut the flag-staif,— that is to 
say, the extreme tip of the omnibus pole. 

Bullets, rebounding from the cornices of the. houses, 
penetrated the barricade and wounded sewna^men. 

Thb impression produced by this first dischAl|^j[e was 
ch.?fITiig. The attack was severe, and of a nature to 
i^jako the boldest reflect. It was jtlain tnat they Vad to 
•deal with a whole regiment at the least. 

‘^Comrades, ” cried Courfeyrac, “ let us not waste our 
powder. Wait till they have entered the street before 
returning their fire. ” 

• “ And, above all, ” said Enjolra.s, “ let us hoist’ the flag 
again! ” 

He picked up the flag, whicli had fallen just at his 
feet. ^ Outside, the ring of ramrods in the barrels of 
guriR was heard; the i-roops were reloading. ^ Enjolras 
continued: — ^ 

“ Who among ns has a hrave heart ? Who will plant 
the flag on the hsirricade again ? ” * 

Not one replied. To mount th^ barricade at that 
moment, when all^he guns were doubtlessSsgafn aimed 
at it, was simply dej^ih. The bravest 5 lesitates^o utter 
his own sentence. Enjd|ras himsel| stiuddered. He 
repeated:— 

“'Will no*one volunteer? “ 



CHAFIFR /L 
• • • 

TIE 1‘LAG. -j^ACT PECOND. 

V 

^^INCK they had reached '^C'Anth and begun to ’’•end 
the barricade, no one pai.i any further \ttention to 
Father Mabceuf. M. Maheeuf, however, had not quitted 
the s'jisurgents. ^ He had gone into the ground-lloor room 
of the wino-shop and seated himself behind the bar. 
There he^was, so to sj»eak, lost in his own thoughts. 
He ^joeTied no longer to see or thi.ik. Courfeyrec and 
others had twice or thrice acco.sted him, warning of 
his fibril, and legging him to withdraw; but he had not 
appeared t(' hear them. ’Vhen no one was speaking'o 
him, his lips moved as if he were answering some one; 
and so soon as people addressed him, his lips ceased 
moving, and his eyes no longer seemed alive. 

A fev hours before the barricade was attacked, he had 
assumed a posture which he had not (luittcd since, with 
both fists on his knees, and his head bent forward, as if 
he were looking over a precipice. Nothing could move 
him from this attitude. It did not ai)pear as if hin mind 
were barricade. When every one else went to their 

posts, the oii^y persona loft in the room were Javert, tied 
to^thc stake, an insurgent with draw^i sabre watching 
over Javert, an<l M-’ba'uf. At the moment of the attack, 
at the dtiUji'-Ti.'fjm, ohe physical shock affected, and, as it 
were, sivvoke Ho suddenly rose, crossed the room, ^ 

and at the mriannit wVien Ei dra^ repeated his appeal, 

“ Will no one v(T*inteer ? ” the old man appeared on the 
threshold of ^he vrine-shop. 
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Hi^ presc^Q procluf^ecl ^ sort o^<;omiK.otion <in the 

various grom»s. 

A cry was raised : — 

“ It is tlie voLor! the ConVentionnliat! the representa¬ 
tive of the.peol^hi! ” 

He ])rof)ably dfU not^hear it. 

]Ie allied straight up Enjolraj, the insurgents 
making way for him wifii religious awe; he tore the flag 
from Eniulra.s, who shiiyk hack witli petrifaction, ani. 
then no oiv: daring to arm4 or help him, this old man 
of e.ighty, with shaking head but firm foot, began slowly 
to ascend the staire.ase of paving-stones formed insidji;' the 
barricade. His action was so gloomy and .sotgrand that 
all around him cried: “Off with your hats^ ” With 
every«tcp he mounied, the scene, became more frightful. 
Hif^i^’^ite hair, his decrepit face, liis high, bald, and 
wrinkled brow, his hollow eyes, his anhtzed and,,open 
Safuxth, his old arm raising the red barfner aloft, stood 
out from the darkness and w'ere magnified in the san- 
guin'ary brightness of the torch ; and the spectators fan¬ 
cied they beheld the spectre of ’93 issuing from the 
ground, the flag of terror in its hand. * 


When he reached the last step, \\hcn this trembling 
and terrible phantom, standing on the j»ile of ruins, in 
the presence of twelve hundred invisible gun-barrels, 
drew himself up in the face of death, as if stronger than 
it, the whole barricade assumed in tjie darkness a^siipor- 
natural and colossal a.spect. 

There hjllowed |ne of those silences which occur oiUy 
in the presence of jmxdigies. * 

In the midst of ^lis silence the oW''m5S jyswed the 
^ed flag, and cried : — 


“ I.xmg live .the Ilevt)lutiY'1 Ldhg lifetthe Ecpublic! 
Fraternity! Equality! andpeath!” ** 

Thpse in the barricade iieard a low and napid whisper, 
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like t]iL- muriflUT oi a hurriect pr ost gallop-ng tlwough 
a prayew *lt was probably the police commissioner read¬ 
ing the Kiot Act at the other end of the street. 

Then the same shrill voice which had shouted: “ Who 
goes there” cried^- — 

“ Surrender! ” • ♦ 

M. Maboeuf, liv'd, baggeri, his ^ye illumined by the 
mournful jlamcs of mani^, raised t’' llag above Lis head 
and repeated: — 

“ Long live the republic I *' 

“ F^re!” said the voice. 

A . ocond discharge, like a shower of grape-shot, rained 
down upon the barricade. 

The old^ man sank on hi.s knees, then rose again, let 
the f?ag slip from his hand, and fell backward oji the 
pavement, like a log, with out-stretched arms. Ki . i'ts 
of blciid floweu from beneath him. His pale, mexan- 
choly old face seemed to la* gazing at heaven. 

One of those emotions stronger than man, which make 
him iorget even self-defence, seized upon the insurgents, 
and they approached the corpse with re.spectful terror. 

“ Whaw men these regicides are! ” said Eujolras. , 
Courfeyrac whispered in Enjolras’s ear: — 

“ This is only between ourseho's, as I do not wish to 
dampen the entliusiusra, but tliis man was anything 
rather than a regicide. I kuew,him. Ilis name was 
Maboeuf .' I do uot k"ow what was the matter with him 
♦ to-day, but he was a brave fool. Je.st look at his 

head.” ! 

0 

“ The head of an idiot and the. heart of a Brutus!" 

* 

repj^d as 'ihen ho raised his voice.— 

“ uiti.A;ns, sue’' ,is the e: ample which the old give to 
the young. W nesitated; la .ame! We shrank back; 
,he advanced! Tin is what those who tremble with age 
teach those who tremble with fear! This aged man is 
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august in l^e eyes of^^is country. He ha^ had a^^ng life 
and a magnificent death! Now let us place bis corpse 
under cover, let each of us defend this old man dead as 
he would defend his father living and let his presence 
•in our mifest X^nder the barricade impregnable! ” 

* A murmur of gloopiy and eneigctic assent followed 
these words. . t » 

Enjolras bent doiyn, raised the old man’s,head, and 
stejnly kissed him on ^^le forehead. Then, stretching 
out his a*ms, and handling the dead man with tender 
precaution, as if afraid of hurting him, he took off hi? 
coat, pointed to the blood-stained holes, and Said:^-— 

“ This is now our flag! * 



, CHAPTER IIL 

GAyROCHE HAI' BETTER HAVE TAKEN THE CARBINE OF 
^ ENJOLRAS. 

A long black shawl belonging to Widow Ilucheloni.- 
was thrown over Father Maboeuf. Six men made 
a liiter of their muskets; tlio corpse was laid on ttiis, 
and they tarried it, with bare heads and solemn slow¬ 
ness, to the large table in the ground-floor room. 

These men, wholly absorbed in the grave and sacred 
thing th y were doing, forgot the perilous situation in 
■which they stood. 

As the corpse was borne past the stoical Javert, 
Eri^olroo said to the spy: — 

'* Your turn next! ” 

• Paring this time, little Gavroche, '»rho alone had not 

A ^ 

left his po&t, but ha'’ remained on the watch, fancied he 
saw nen> PTi’jping’stealthily up to Lie barricade. All 
at oAcc he cried^ Look o’lt! ” 

Courfeyrac, Jf’mjolras, Jea Pi^uvaire, ^ Combeferre, 
Joly, Bahorel, arid Bos.suet, ^ all hurried tumultuously 
out of the wjne-sliop. It was* almost too^ late, ^hey 
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saw a, flasTvng line o bayonets wa'^iiig on the Ciest of 
the barricade. MuniAjial Guards of tall stature made 
their waj”- in, some striding over the omnijnis, others 
through the sa'lly-port, (VriVing^ before them the stfeet- 
trab, \vho'feirt>ack, but did not ^l^•. , t 

The moment was cijitieal. it ^v«ls that first dreadful 
minute of inundation^ ^vheti the riv(ir rises even with 
the levee, and the Ajaiter begins to filter through the 
fissyres of the dyke. Gne second more, .and the barri¬ 
cade, woulci have been cai-flurcd. 

liahorel dashed at the first Municipal Guard who en¬ 
tered, and killed him with a shot from \»is carbine. * The 
second killed liahorel with a bavonot-thrust. Another 
had already knocked down Courfeyrac,,whq shouted: 
“Hel^!” while the tallest of all, a sort of Gdossus, 
marciiid upon Gavroche, with his bayonet fixed. The 
gutter-snipe raised in his little arms Javert’s enojmous 
musket, resolutely aimed at the giant, and pulled the 
trigger. But the, gun did not go ftff. Javert had not 
loaded it. The Municipal Guard burst into a laugh,^and 
advanced upon the lad. 

, Before the bayonet touched Gavroohe, the muftket fell 
from the soldier’s hands; a bullet .struck him in the 
middle of the forehead, and he fell on his back. A 
second hulle.t strxick the other guardsmaii who had at¬ 
tacked Gourfeyrac, full jn the chest, and laid him low. 

These shfjts were tired by Marius, %vho had justKintefed 
the barricade. 



‘ CHAPTEK TV. 


TLE BAJREEL OF GUNPOWDER. 


M *4EIUS, htill concealed at the turn of the Eue 
Monddtour, had wauched the first phase of the* 
combat with shuddering irresolution. Still, he was un- 
abltf’' to resist for any length of time that mysterfous 
and sovereign vertigo which may be called an appeal 
from th,. abyss. Seeing the imminence of the peril, 
seeing M. Maboouf’s death, that mournful enigma, Ba- 
horel killed, Courfeyrac shouting for help, that child 
menaced, and his friends demanding succour or revenge, 
all hesitation vanished, and he rushed into the thick of 
thd'fight,' pistols in \!and. With the first shot he saved 
Gavroche, and with the second deliver^ Courfeyrac. 

• At the shots, at the cries of the Guardis, the assailants 
swarmed up the inCenchment, on the crest of which 
could seen iVlmiicipal Guards,‘trno])s of the line, 

and JTf'tional G»V'’’ds from !he suburbs, musket in hand. 

They already *^i*'»vercH more ■ .an fwo-thirjs of the bfrr- 
ricade, but they * hi not leap* down into the enclosure; 
they hesitatec'j, as if fearing some snare. They lopkcd^ 
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dovni^ fato the gloomy ispafe thcy^igbt havQ 

into a lion’s den. Til*/’ light of the torch illuifti|^ea only 
bayonets, bear-skin shakos, and the upper part of their 

anxious and irfitated facej;. * I • 

Marius ha(?,no longer a weApoh.^ He had thrown 
a’W^ay hi^ dischtfrged ^pistols; Jbut he had ’noticed the 
barrel of gunpowder near t^e door of the ground-floor 
room. ^ ‘ 

As he half turned to look in that direction, a soldier 
levelled his musket at him. At the moment when the 
soldier was taking steady aim, a hand was laid on the 
muzzle of his musket and stopx»ed it up. The ywung 
workman in the velveteen trousers had rushed forward. 
The shot was fired, the bullet passed through the hand, 
and »robably through the workman, for he fieli, Mit it 
di(i reach Marius. All this through the ^smoke, 
rather foreseen than seen. Marius, w1j?.j was entering 
J;Be wine-shop, hardly noticed it; yet he* had confusedly 
seen the gun pointed at him, and the hand laid on the 
muSzle, and had heard the explosion. But at minutes 
like this, the things that we see vacillate and are 
precipitated; we do not dwell on anything. *.We are 
obscurely impelled toward deeper shadows still, and all 
is mist 

The insurgents, surprised but not terrified, had rallied. 
EnjoLas cried: “ Wait! Do not waste your shots! ” In 
trutf), in the first moment of confusion, th*ey might 
wound each oth^. The majority liad gone up to the 
first-floor and attig windows, whence they commanded the 
assailants. 

The more dcterikjneO, with Jinjolraft, (Jourfpyrac, Jean 
I Prouvaire, and Combeferre, were haughtily standifigwith 
their backs j^gainst fhe houses at* the ^bar, unprotected, 
and facing the lines of solaiers and Gildrds who crowded 
.vhe barricade. 
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All,L.iis w;«s done without ha^?te, with that btrange 
and .{QeRacing gruvily which prts^edes a combat. On 
both sides, ^men were aiming at each other within point- 
blank raage. ' They yere so hjse that tney could con¬ 
verse without raising their voi-'es. 

Wheu they had rcaohci the point wht.rc the spark was 
about to shoot fvrth, an officer caring a gorget and 
heavy epaulets stretchea cut his vord and shouted • 

“ Throw dowp your arms! ” 

“ Fire! ” said Enj-^lra-s. 

The, two discharges took place at the same moment, 
and ’Everything iflisappeared in smoke,— an acrid and 
stilling smoke, in whioli tlie dying and the wounded 
writhed, with faint and hollow groans. 

Wliei) the smoke disx)ersed, tlie combatants o»- tboth 
sides were seen, thinned out, but still in the la.nie 
placesi> silently reloading their guns. 

All at once a voice of thunder shouted: — 

" Begone, or I'will blow up the barricade! * 

All turned to the quarter whence the voice came. ' 
Marius had entered the tap-room, fetched the barrel 
of gunpi-wder, and then, taking advantage of the smoke 
and the sort of obscure mist which lillod the intrenched 
space, he glided along the barricade u]> to the cage of 
paving-stones in which the torch was fi.xed. To tear 
out the t^ndi, ])lace in its .stead the barrel of powder, 
thrust the pile of pa; ing-stones under tlie barrel, which 
wasatonce staved ir with a sort.of tervjble obedience, — 
alhtliishad only occui>ied so much time as was necessary 
to stoop and ris^^ agni.:; and now, all — National (Inards, 
Mun;cipaii»<j!aards,‘ olhceis, and privates — huddled to¬ 
gether tit the far^i-jr end of die barricade, gazed at him in 
stupor, as he wfth one <ot on tlie paving-stone*?, 

torch in hand, fi'is hanghtv'M'acc illumined bv a fatal 

n % 9 V 

resolution, biiinging the liame of the torch, toward .tlia!\ 
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dread/ul henp, where ic Bl'oken povJ^eT-barrel lixy, and 
uttering the sUirtlinjf/cry:— * * • ^ 

" Begone, or I will blow up the barricade. I ” 

Marius on tBe barricad^^e,* after the octogenarian, was 
the vision of*jjoung revolution'after the apparition of 
tile old. ‘ 

“ Blow up the barricade I ” said ft sergeant, " and 
yourself, too! ” ^ ‘ 

Marius answered: “ And my.self, too’ ” And lie low¬ 
ered the t(jrch toward tlw3 barrel of gunpowder. 

But there was no one left on the barricade. The 

0 

assailants, leaving their dead and their wounded, fle'wcd 
back pell-mell and in disorder toward the end of the 
street, and disappeared again in the night. It was a 
headkong flight. * ” , “ 

Tbu^arricade was saved. 



' CHArXET^ Y. 


END OF TiiE Vr.liSES OF VN FROUVATKB. 


A ll siirrouudod Marius. Courfoyrac fell his r .’.cK 
“ Here you ar ! ” 

“ AYhat luck! ” said (k)ml)cfi'rre. 

“ You camo just in the uick of time' ” said Lossuet. 

“ Were it not for von I slnnild he dead I " remarked 
Coui^eyrac. 

“ We”e it iH)t for you I sliould be a goner!” added 
Gavroelie. 

Marius asked : - - 


“ Where is ytmr load(T? ” 

“ You are our leader,” replied Enjolras, 

Marius, the wlnde day through, had had a furnace in 
his brain, but now it was a tornado. Tliis tornado 
which vvas within liiin produced on him the etfeet e^ 
being outside, him, and of bt'uring him away. It seemed 


to him as if he. wore already an 


immense, distance from' 


life. His two luminous months <jf joy ami love, ended 
abruptly vt that frightful jueei^dce. C’osette losi. to 
him, this barricade. ]\I. Malxenf letting himself be 
killed for the republii', himsi lf th<? chief uf the insur- 
geiPts,T-all these', things seemed to 1 im a monstrtuis 
nightmare. TT?' vr otdiged to make. ■. mental effort to 
remind hmiself that all wlneli surrounded him was real. 
Marius had not _ lived huig t fumgk ytd. to know tlujt 
nothing is so I mm ueut as tl im]iossihh‘, and that the 
unfore.scen is always to be foreseeu. lie witnessed the, 

voi>. IV. — 
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perforipance of his own diTiina, as iff it were a^play of 
■which he n^iderstood #i^olhing. » • 

In his ineutal fog fie did not recognize Jave^t, who, 
fastened to hia j)ost, liad not made a movement of his 
head during 4he aitac-k dn the diiKTicsade, and who «aw 
^i>C! revok buz^iiig ahoivt him with tlie*resignation of a 
martyr ana the majesty of a judge. Marius did not 
even see liim. t ^ 

Meantime, the assailants no longer stirred. They 
couM be heard marcdiing and swarming"-at the foot of 
the .street,*but they did not venture into it, either be¬ 
cause they were waiting for orders, or becausp tht;y' re¬ 
quired reinforcements, before rushing*again upon that 
impregnnlile redoubt. Tlui insurgents had posted sen¬ 
tries,^ and some, •who were medical studelits, kad bf*gun 
dressing wounds. i. 

"virriie tables had been dragged out of Jdie ■wine-shop, 
■with the exception of the two reserved fj^r lint anti car¬ 
tridges, and the one on which Father Mabceuf lay. They 
hatkbeen added to tlie barricade, and the mattresses oif 
the beds of Widow Hucheloup and the servants liad taken 
their place in the tap-room. On these mattresses the 
wounded were laid. As for the three poor ereat;;r<i.s who 
inhabited Corinth, no one knew wliat had become of 
them. They were at length found hidden in the cellar 
A poignant emotion darkened the joy of the rescued 
barrtcade. • . 

I 

The roll ■w'as celled. One of the.insurgents was miss¬ 
ing. Wlio was it? One of the dearest, one of the most 
valiant,— Jean I^ouvaire. He was sought among the 
wounded. He wljp not there. jx'tts sought among 
^ the dead. He wHs not there. lie tvas e^ideiit^y a 
prisoner. Combeferae said to Enjolrai^^— 

“ They ha've our friend^ We hav<*\their agent. Do 
^/ou insist on the deati^ <Jf this spy ? ” 
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“ ” ro^-»l)V(t Enjolrad, “ but less than on the. life of 

Jean Urouvaire. ^ 

This was said in the bar-room close* t<> Javert’s^ost. 

“ Well,” continue;^! (Jombf^^irre, “ [ wiil tie a handker¬ 
chief to my ceue? and go as a fltg o* -ruce, to offer to 
exchange their man foi 'O’TS. ” , 

“ Listen! ” sai 1 Eiijolras, la 'iT'g his hand on Combe- 
ferre’s arm. 

There was a significant clasli of arms at the end t i ‘le 
street. A manly voice cried :*■— 

“ Long live France! Long live the future! ” 

They recogni/ed Prouvaire’s voice. 

A liasli passed, and a report rang out. 

Then all was silent again. 

“ They have killed him! ” exclaimed Combeferre. 

Enjolras looked at davert, and said:— 

“ Your friends have just shot you. ” 
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THK AGONY OF DEATH AFTKK THE AGON,Y OF LIFE. 

I T is a peculiarity of this sort war, that the at^t»^ck 
oil a barricade is almost always made from the frdiit, 
and that the assailants wiiorally n fraiu fnmi turuino 

O •/ O 

th(^ position, either liecause tiuiy sus})ecl ajuhuscades, ur 
because tliey are afraid of opttirif^ caii|;lit in whuTin*^ 
strciits, ^ Tlio whole ntlontion of the insurgents was, 
cons(Mjuently, directed to tln^ great burrieauV, wliicl^ was 
widently tln^. point constantly tlireatened, and the one 
wliere the contest WTmhi iiifiilliblv he nmewed. Marius, 
lio\v(?Ver, tlK)Uc;lit of Liu; little burrirade, .'nul wont 
Tt was deserted, and guarded only by tlie laftip wbieb 
Dickered among tbe ]»avijig-.stories. IJf)W(;vor, IMwn dfUour 
Lane and tbe bram lies of the lino do la I’etitc Truando,rie 
and the Rue du b'ygm; wore |>erfuetly culm. 

As Alarius, after making his in.H]»oclion, was going 
back,Jit; lu'urd Ins name ^faintly uttero.d in tbe darkness: 
“ Monsieur Marius! ” ^ * • 

He started, for II le recognized the voire winch liad 
suinmomul him two hours l»ack tiirough tlu^ gardmi 
in tlie Jiue lMuiu(?4, <^nily this voic^ now seemed to be 


a mere 


gasj). 


• He looked arounu iiiiu uiiu saw iionouy. 

Me fancied ^that he\i^ns mistakeii, ami lhat it was an 
illusion added by liis mindp) the extraordinary realities 
Vwere oonteiidiugaraund him, lie stopped forward 
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in Oirf!.or^to leave the remote corner where ^he bEtrricade 
stood. • 

“ Monsieur Marius’ " repeated the voice. * 

This time he eoiild not Jouljt, for lie had heard it 

distinctly.. H *. h)nk(‘<l nrou .4, l)ut nothing. 

“ At vour feet, ” Silid’^the voice* 

«/ ' 

He stooped dc tvn, and saw ^ the .shadow a form crawl¬ 
ing toward liiin.* It wa< orovi ir ii’' on tlie pavement It 
was tills thing that had addr<^sse«i oiiu. 

The lamp enabled him to make out a hhtuse, ic:ii 
velveteen trou.sers, bare feet, and something that looked 
like a pool of Idood. Marius also caught a glimpse of 
a pale face raised to him, wliieh said : — 

“ Do vou u.tt recognize me { ” 

“ No. 

“Eponitic. * 

Marius ha-lily stooped. It was indeed that hajdess 
girl fthe was dress<‘d in man’s clothes. 

“ Wliat brought you here ? What are vou doing here r* 
" I am dying, ” she said. 

There, are words and incidents which rouse the most 
clespruident. Marius cri(‘d, with a start :— • 

“ \'ou are wounded! Wait, T will carry vou into the 
wine-shop. Your womnd must be dressed! Is it serious ? 
How shall I take hold of you so as not to hurt vou? 
\V1 lere (h» .yoa sull’er ? Hel])! /Jood (rod ! but vvln.t did 
yuu come, heri' for ? ” 

And he +ried t<* pass his aim under her. to lift her. 

' As h^ did so, he touclu'd her hand; die uttered a faint 
cry. 

“ Have 1 hur( you ? ” asked Marii 1 
A little. ” * 

“ But I only tonched you^ .land. ” 

She raised Jut hand to ..iarius’s eyes, and he saw 'n 
the centre ol that hand a black hole. 
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“ What is^the matter with your hand ? ” ^s,aid^h<S. , 

“ It is pisfrc’ed. ” 

“ Pierced r’ , 

“ Yes. ” 

*“ wjiat .with ?r 

A hulleil ” 

" How ?" , 

“ Hid you see a inufJ<et aiiued at you? “ 

“ Yes, and a hand laid on the luiu/de. ” » 

“ Jt was fliiiie. ’’ 

Marius shuddered. 

“ What madness! Poor eliild! Pjiit .v) mucli the hot¬ 
ter; if that is ail, it is nothin^. Ix't me cai iy you to u 
bed. Your wound shall he dre.ssed, and }»eo]^e do^not 
die of a hullet thronoli the hand. ” * 


She n urmured : — 

“ The hullet jtassed through my haml, Imt it cam^j out 
at my hack. It i.s useless to muye me fnnn this spitt. 

1 wiy Udl you how you cun vlo me more good than any 
surgeon. Sit down beside me on tliat stone. ” 

Ho oheyc'd. She laid her head on his knee.s, and 
witlnmt looking at him, said:-- 

“Oh, liow good that is! How comfortable 1 There* 

I do not suffer now. ” 

She was silent a moment, then she iuruod her head 
with •an effort, ami gazed at Marius. , 

“ Do you know what, M. Marius? fit annoyed me that 
you entered that garden. It was vc;ry hxjlish, for it was 
I who showed yomthe hou.se; and thmi, too, 1 ought Ao’ 
have remembered iliat a young man like you — ” 

She broke off, an<'% lea])ing over the glyotny t*itnsitious 
which doubtless lurkyd in her mind, 
hewt-r(inding»sTnile:— i 
s“ You thought me ugly, <Iid you not? ” 

Then she continued :—- 


shu added, willi a 

• 

%>> 
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“ Yea §ee, ■''on ar<; lost! "No one can leave the*barri¬ 
cade nefw. 1 brought you here, _' 0 u know! You must 
die. I feel sure of it. And yet wlien 1 gaw that *oldier 
ai*,-iing at you, I lakf my liP'iu on the muzzle of his gun. 
How queer, that is*! lUit it as bov-cus'' 1 ■'vanted to die 
before you. When*1 deceived tiiat mullet, 1 dragged 
myself here, as i.o on'j ])icl'ed u[). 1 waited for you. 
1 said : ‘ AVill lut net co"^e t ’ f; if you only knew ! I 
bit my blouse, 1 sullVued so terrioly! Now 1 feel all 
right. Do you remeiulK'r tlie uay I came into your loom, 
liow I looked at mystdf in your glass, and the day I met 
vou on the boulevard near tbe washer-wojueii ? How the 
birds sang i It is not so very long agf>. You gave me 
live, francs, and 1 saiil to you: ‘I do not want your 
monev ’ I ho.x' vou nicked up vour coin. You are 

h' • 1 V i 1 «/ 

not rich. 1 did not think,to tell you to pick it 'The 
sun was shiui::'^ briuhl. It was not cold. Do vo'i "e- 
member, j\l. jMarius ^ Oh 1 am so hapi'y! Everybody 
is ooing to (He. ” 

.‘"^ho had a rand, grave, and heart-rending look. Her 
ragged blouse display^Hl her naked throat. 

As sac talked, sln^ laid her wounded hand on Uer 
breast, in which was another hole, and whence, at in¬ 
tervals, a stream of blood sjairted like a jet of wine from 
an (»pcn hung-lude. 

Marius gazf'd at this unfortmmte creature with j>ro- 
found compassion. 

“ Oh, ” sl'O suddenl}’' cried, " it is coining back! I 
■cbok(;! ” 

She raised her blouse and hit it, and her limbs stiff¬ 
ened on ohe iiavement. * 

At tliis mom<int little Gavrocheis crowing voice rmig 
. through the bpiTi''ade. ‘ 

The lad had climbed on * table to loud his muskc , 
and was gayly singing tlie song so popular just then: — 
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^ « When he sees Lafayette, 

r Th<‘ y, /ularnie rojyeats ; * • 

f Let us lake to our Heels! Let us take to^ur heels I * ** 

V 

Eponine raised horsel' and listened. Then rhe 
H.rittenid:— , ^ . 

’•ltisi^e.V' . 

And turuinc to Marius *—•’ ♦ 

“ Id}- brother is lu:re^ He must not see me. lie woifld 
scok^, me. ” 

“Your bsother?” ashed Marius, as he thought most 
bitterly and sadly of the duties toward the Thtiuar liers 

V V , 

which hi.s father had beqxieulhed to hvui. “ VYhich is 
your bruth(!r ? ” 

“ That little fellow. ” 


“ The one who is singing ? ” 

“ ,Yes.” 

0 

JVIarius made a movement. ” 

• “ Oh, do not go away, ” she .said. “ It will not he long 
now. ” 

Sho was sittinf^ almost uprijxht, but her voice was very 
low, broken 1)V hi(!<H)inj:bft. Every now and then she 
w<^s interrupted hy the death-ratth'. She pot her’faco as 
close as she could to that of i\Iariijs, and added with a 
strange expression: — 

“ Come, I will not play you a trick. I have had a 
lettetiih my pocket f(jr you since yesterday, l.was told 
to put it in the p/)st. I kept it. ^ did not wish ivi to 
reach you. lint fterhaps you might he angry with me 
for it, when we meet again ere long. We shall ^iae«t' 
, again, shall we not ? I’ake your Ibtter. ” 

She seized Marhis’s hand convulsively with her 
Wounded hand, hut .^ho no longer seemed to feel any 
I)alh. She placf'd Mari us te hand in li^^y Vlouso-pocket. 
1L'3 really felt a jiajier in it.« 

Take it, ” she said. * 
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MarI*K%,tOGV the letter. She "ave a nod of satisfac¬ 
tion and consent. 

“ Now, for my troujile, promise me — ” 

And she st()])ped. 

“ What ?.” ashed* Marius. 

“ Promise iiic! ” * • 

A 

“ I promise. ” ■ 

" Promise to ktss me co tlm foj ■ ii'^ad when I am dead. 
I shall feel it. ” 


►She let her liead fall again oh ]\Iarius’s kr.'’ s. aiiu lier 
eyes jlosed. He Ihought the pt>or soul had de])artM. 
Kponiiie remained motioiiless. All at once, at the mo¬ 
ment wlien Marius believed her asleep forever, she slowly 
opened hi^r ev's, in whirl) the gloomy j'rofuudity of 
death was visible, and said; with an accent wdiosi; sweet¬ 


ness seemed already to come from another world:— ' 

" Awd tlum, Monsieur IMarius, 1 think that 1 w'as a 
little bit in love with vou. ” 

I 

fcjhe tried to smile once more, and expired. 



CHAriER *vri. 
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GAVKOCllK AS A I’KOroUND CALCULATOR OF DISTA?ICES. 


iy /TAIil'FS kept liis ])fomi.se. TL: laid a kiss on that 
IVX livid brow, wlicrc an iey persiiiratiou sto.ic] in 
beads. 

It was not infidelity to Cosettc; it was a j'onsive, sweet 
farewell to an unbap])y soul. ' • ^ , 

It was not witiiout a (juiver that be took the, letter 
wlifch ^iponine gave him. lie, at oiua^ sus})(‘,cte(i- an 
ev*.;nt in it. lie was imjiatieiit to reai], it. Tlie*heart 
*of man is .so eonstitutiHl. Tins nnfortunate eliild had no 
soog^'r closed lier eyes than IMariu.s began' to thinjv pf 
unfolding tins paper. ,, 

lie laid her gently on the ground ami went away. 
Swinetliing told him that he could not read that fetter in 
the ju'esence of that cori^se. 

lie went up to a caudle iu the tap-room. It was a 
little yote folded and sealed with the elegant care pe- 
culiifr to women. The«addre.ss was in a w'oman’s l^and, 
■111d ran;— / 

“ To Monsieur Marius rontinen.y, at Courfcyrac’s, 
Xo. 1 G, Kue de U Vorrerie. ” 
lie liroke the seal and read: — 


My WELL-BELOV12D, 


iljin^4. 


-Alas! my, fatl'j|i^ insists dh our 
going away af once. We s^dl be tlii.st*vpning at No. 7 
Uue dc I’ilommc Arme. Within a week we shall he in 

Englnnd. jDosettb., 
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Such vijas the innocence of tiieir loves that Marius did 
not eveA know Oosette’s handv/xit^ni'. 

What li^id happened may ho told ii^ a few '%rds. 
Eyonine had been tfie , cause‘of everythini^. After the 
night of Jpno ?, slio liad ch'.^ishetl c tv"'.fohl thought* 
— to foil the ]dots oi* her father and tl* . hai.-jiij against 
the house in the Hue I’lU Qtit, and to separate Marius 
and C'osette. She had evchain. i rags with the first 
young vagabond she met, who tlieiiglit it amusing to 
dre^ss up as a woman, wliile. Kjwiiiue dis^u’- sd hc-soh 
as a man. It was sue wlio gave rJeau Valjcau the ex¬ 
pressive warijin,g : Chanrjc non)- qnartor'i.” lie had 
gone straignt home and said to Cosi'tto : “ We start this 
evening;, we go t(» the Hue de rHomme Anne with 
Toussamt. Nc.»t week we shall he in London. ” (aa- 

ft 

selte, staggeu’d by tliis un(;\pected blow, hail iunjily 
writt'Aii two l.' ies to Mariu.s. liut how wa.s she to ]■ :t 
the h‘tt(!r in the post '^ Sl.o never went out aloim, and 
Toussaint, surprised at such an errand, would certainly 
show the le.ttcr ti) IM. Fauchelevent. In this dilemma, 

I 

(k)sette saw, through the gate, J’lpoiiine in man’s clothes, 
as she'now prt)wled inces.santly round the garden. 
Co.sette had summoned “this young workman,’' and 
given him live francs and the letter, saying; Carry this 
letter at once to its addre.s.s. ” Eponine put tho^ letter 
in her pocket, 'i’he n(‘\t day, .Taiic 5, she went to Cour- 
feyra<‘.’s looms, and asked for Marius - not to hand him 
the letter, hut “ io see.” — a thing which every jealous, 
loring soul will nuderstand. Thoiy, she waited for 
Marius, or at any rite, for Courfeyrac,— still “ to see. ” 
When Con:‘’eyfi;c. said u> her; “ Wf are going to the 
barricades,” an idi*a llasheil across Jier mind. — to thVoyv 
•herself into that ^ealb as sh*' Vvuuld have done into any 
other, and to tlnnst Marius inti) it. Slie tollowod Coui’- 
feyrac, assured herself of the spot where the b^rihado 
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was Ibeing Luilt, aiitl, feeling certain, suipe IVJaiius had 
received ml waniijjg, ;|nJ slie had intercepted this letter, 
that *e would go at nightfall to the usual meeting-place, 
she ^^4;ut to the liue I’lufnet, wpi^ed f<»r IVlarius thcxe, 
dnd gave him tVat summons in the iwinn f»f his friends, 
■which, as she thought^ must hsrfll Rim to the barricade. 
She 7’e dcon(‘d on Mariys’*. desjiair wher he did not find 
Cosetlc. Slie was inrf; mistaken. Then she ixiturned to 
the iiue do la Chanvi'i'j'ic. We have just'seen what she 
did tliere. •Slu* died with’the tragic, joy of ji'ulous hearts, 
wliieh drag the heloved Itcing dow'ii to death with tjiem 
and .say : " JNo one else shall have him I 

Marius covered (Jusette’s h‘tt(>r with kisse.s. She 
loviid him, then I For a moment he hat'l an lidea .<hat 
he ofight not to die now. Tlnm he. said to li,imself: 
“ IFer futher is taking her to England, and mv grand- 
fit^her will not give hi.s cons<-nt to ihe mairiage#i Xo 
‘change has taken ]dacc in our fates. ” Dreamers like 
Marius undergo the.^e moiuents of supromk d<*pres.siou, 
and desperate resolves result from them. Tlie fatigue 
of living is iu.su]»portfihle; death is soom.T over with. 
Then lie thought th.'tt two duties wer(‘ hdt hiift to ae- 
complish,— to inform (lo.setto of his death and .send her 
a last farewell, and to save from the imminent eata.s- 
trophe -which was in priiparaiion that poor boy, Epo- 
nimfc’s hrothcr and TluWrdier’s son. 

He had a pocket-hook about him.ttlie .same which had 
contained the payier cm which he had written so many 
love-thonghts forTlosotte. He lore out a leaf, and,wrote' 
in pencil those few lines:— ‘ 

\ 

^^Our marringo wafimmpossiblo. Laslco^ \r\y grandfatluir’a 
couKont; lift rftTnsod to give 1 liave n(f#tfortunc, nor have* 
1 ran to ynur lioust*^ I found you Ijad gono, Yq\x re- 
tlu; plodgc that 1 made y<»u ; I kept it. die. I 
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love yon. When read my soul will be ncaf you, 
and wili, tfinile m m you.” j 

1 

Having 'nothing w^tli which to seal •this lett'*r, he 
merely folded it, and \,Tote i-n it the address: — 

“To Mademoiselle.Cosette I'um I'.eh'Vcnt, Vl M. Fau- 
' cheleveiit’s. No. 7, Hue do VHornhie Aima ’ r 

The letter folded, he stood f.ir a moincut lo.st in 
thought, then drew out li.: ]if)ek<'‘ - book again, opened 
it, and wrote with the same pencil the.se lines on -lii 
first page : — 

naPK* is IVIariu.s IN'iitin^rcy- Carry rny Inuly to niy 
prandfatlior, ^I. (J illtniurnaiml, !N<» G, Hue iles Filles du Cal- 
vaiiv, iu tlie Marais.” 

He leturi'ed the book to his coat-pocket; then,,he 
summoned G:i roelie. The hid, on hearing Mariu.s’s 
voiee,*ran np wi.Ii his joyous and devoted air. 

“ Will you do something for me? ’’ 
j^..iivtliiug, ” said (Javritche. “ Oollv ! mv goose w»-ald 
have been looked if it had n’t been fur you! ” 

“ Vnu see this letter ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

" Take it. Leave the b.arricade at once [Gavroche be¬ 
gan to seratch bis ear anxiously], and to-morrow niorn- 
* ing didiver it at its address, to Mile. Co.sette, No. 7, liue 
.\le I’Hoiafue Annd. ” 

The beroie. lad re] ’led : — 

. “Well, but during that time the oarrieade will he 
taken,’arid I sliall not be there. ” 

“The barrii*''le *ill not be. attacke^l again until day¬ 
break, aeeaiding to all a[)]H'aranees, and will not.^be 
taken before to-.narrow* no> 111 . 

The fresh respite whieh tb assailants bid gninted !■' 
the bt>rricade indeed prolonged. It was one of those 
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intermissions,' frequent in nocturnal battles, which are 

always followed by rej’oubled fury. ' » * ,, * 

“ Well,.”* said Gavrbe.iie, “ suppose I were to deliver 

your i|etLer to-iliorrow moi;ning ? ” |? 4^ . * 

, “ It w'ill be too late. The bai rieade will probably be 

bljckaded,.-^!! tfu'» outlets will be guarded, and you w’ill 

be unable vto get out. 'Be oi»' at once! ” 

Gavioche could notf itiiiitf of any reply, so he stood 

there tmdeeidetl, sornWfully scratching his eaj^ 

All at once he seizc'd the letter, with one of those 
• . 
bird-like movements of his. 

“ All right! ” he said. And he mn off through 'iMon- 

detour Lane. ' 

Gavroche had an idea which decided him, but which 

he did not mention, lest Marius should m5ke Si^me 

objection. This was his idea: — 

“^It Ts scarcely midnight, the Eue do I’Homme Anne 

,i^no great distance off. 1 will deliver the letter at^once, 

and be back in time. ” 



BOOK XV. 

RTJE.DE L’I.OJ'TME ARMII 


, • ^ CHAPTER I. 

« 

THE TREACHEROUS BLOTTING-BOOK. 

A 

W HAT arc tlie convulsions of a city compared with 
the convulsions of a soul ? Man is a greai:.er pro- 
fundhy even tl. vn the ])eoi)lo. Jean Yaljcan at this vc y 
moment was a prey to a frightful upheaval. Every gulf 
was .g'o-openc^ within liiin. He, too, was shuddering, 
like Paris., on the threshold of a terrible and t)bscure 
revolution; A few hours had sutliced to overshadow his 
destiny and his conscience. Of him, as of Paris, it might 
be said: “ The two principles are face to face. ” The 
white angel and the black angel are about to wrestle 
with each other on the brink of the abyss. Which will 
hyrl the other down ? AVhich will triumph ? 

On the evening ]neceding this same'5th of June, Jean 
Valjean, acccnipaniod by Cosette and Toussaint, installed 
hitosojf in the Rue de PHomine Arm''-, where a sudden 
change awaited him. 

Cfsotte luUl r.nt left the Rue Plu^net without an at- 

• t 

tempt at resistr ipe. ..For the first ttimc since they ^lad 
lived together, will of set to and th(3 will of Jean 
Valjean had shown themselves distinct, and had at least 
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contradicted each other, tiiough the;- did not clash. 
There Vere ohjectioiis^-n one side and i iticxtbiiity on 
the otfier. / The abrupffadvice : “ Change your quarters,” 
flung : t Jean Vaijean by a^strangerp liad alaniied him to 
t^ie point of making liiin despoti.-. He fancied hiiuseif 
tracked ai.(i]»urAn -d. Cosotte was.coihjMillcd-to yield. 

The ]>ai» reached tlu.“ lluu de THoiume Armd without 
exclianging a syllable, teach being absorbi'd in j>ersonal 
})re-occu]iations,— Je;fn Valjean so anxious that he did 
not notice Cosette’s sadne^ss, Cosette so sau that she did 
not notice .tt'an Valjean's anxiety. 

Jean Yaljcaii had brought Ttuisseint with hign, \Vlvich 
he liad ni'ver done in his ]irevious absent es. He foresaw 
thiit he might ])ossib]y never return Lo the line riumet, 
and be could neither leave 'I'oussaint beliind him iior^ell 
her his secret. HorcoviU', he felt her to be devot si aiul 
trusty. Treachery between stirvant and master begins 
.With curiosity. Xow, Toussaint, as if jt^cdi-.-tinetk to be 
Jean Valjean’.s smaaiit, was not (mrious. ^In; was wout 
to stmmmer out in her iiarneville peasant dialect; 
made so. I do niv work ; the n;.st does not C'Mieern me. ” 

In this de])artiire from tlie hue I’lumet, which was 
aRnost a llight, Jean Valjean bade witli him iiotlnng but 
the ixlorons little ]>ortmniiteau. (diristimed by (.’osette the 
“ inseparable. ” Full trunks wouhl have, jcsiuired por- 
b‘.rs, fwid ]>orters are witnesse.s. A backn(;y coach was 
called to the door in tln^Iiuo de liabvlone, and they we^t 
away in it. * 

It was xvitli great dilhcultv that Toussaint obtained 
permission to j)ac'ic uj) alitthi s1nc\of linen and clothes, 
and a few toil»,‘t artic.his. Cosette, hefself, only took her 
,desj^ and hlotting-lKiok. ^ 

•jl^ijan Yulj(‘an, in Urder to helgliten4.be stditnde and 
lyystery of tliis disaj>]>earfnc(!, had arranged as to- 
leave the Jtuc Pluniet ai Tiightfali, which gave Coeette 
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time to write iier note to Alarius. They reached the 
Hue (ie J*Honin!C Xrme when it wAs (juite dark, an^ went 
to bed in j)erfect siilcnce. 

Their apartments ^n tliis street were situated on the 
second-floor in a jear courtyai'l, and coinsisted of two 
bedrooms, a diaing-rfto»i, and a kih l'en mr uiung, with 
a loft, in which tthere wa.- a hucklc hco tiiat fell to the 
l(tt of Toussaint. • The uining-room was at the same time 
tlio anteroom, and separ«ted the i .o bedrooms. The 
a])artments were provided wivli the necessury arti.ck;^ 
of furniture. 

Human nature is so constituted that men become re- 


assur(‘d aln.ost as absurdly as they are alarmed. Hence 

V 1' 

Jean.Valjean had no sooner reached the line de rHoinme 
Armd than his anxiety was liglitened and gradually 
dissipated. There are soothing places which act .o some 
extent mechanically on the mind. When a street is < h- 
scuro, the inhanitaiits are juaici-ful. Jean Valjean felt 
a contagious ^rainiuillity in uhis lane of (dd Paris, which 
is so'narrow that it is barred against vehicles by a cross- 
l>eam resting on two posts, and is dumb and deaf amid 
the noi^y tovrn, full of twilight at high noon, and, so to 
speak, incapable of emotions l>etwcen its two rows of 
high, century-old houses, which are silent, like the old 
folk that they are. There is in this street a sta^<:nant 
oblivion. ^ Jean Valjean breatbcal again. How was it 
po.ssible that he eoi Id be found tber ‘ ^ 

■ His fir.st care was to place the “ insejnirable ” by his 

sid^i. 

He slept soundly. Night brings counsel; we might 
add, night quiets and composes. The# next morning he 
wdkc'np almost, gay. He consider'd the dining-roi n^, 
tiharming, thongi. I't was hideous, fiirnislied«with an t)Id 
^ round table, a low sideboard *^urmounted by a slanting 
mirror, a rickety easy-cliair, aiid \ few chairs eycum- 

’ VOL-jv, — 20 
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l)crcd with Toussaiiit’s parciHs. Jean VHljean’s National 
Guardj niiif»»riii peeped tlirougli a hole iu one* of these 
parcelf> • 

As for Cosette, she ordefed Toussaint to h'ring a hasin 
()I ))rotli to hir l(t^(lrooiii, and did not uiake her appear¬ 
ance till cYet^ing. • " * 

Ahmit five (^’c.loek, Toussaint, who went ahout very 
. busy with settling this little household, placed a cold 
fowl,on the dinner-tulde, which Cfisette consented to 
look at, out of deference* for her father. 

This done, Cosette, protesting a persistent headache, 
said good-night to Jean Valjean, and shut herself up in 
her hedrooin. Jean Valjean ate a wing of the fowd with 
a good a]i])etite, and with his elbows on the table, g’-adu- 
ally growing reassured, regained his fueling of security. 

Wliilfe he was eating this modest dinner, he twice ox 
tlwice vaguely heard the stammering Toussaint say: 
“There is a row going on, sir; they*are lighting in 
Parj^. ” Put, absorbed iu a multitude of\mental com¬ 
binations, he had j)aid no attention to her. TruVJi to 
tell, he had not heard her. * 

• He rose and began to walk from the docir to <he win¬ 
dow, and from the window to tlie door, glowing ever 
more and more serene. 


As he became calmer, Cosette, his sole pre-occupation, 
reverted to his mind. •Not that he w*as alarmed by this 
luiadache,—-a sli^jht nervous atlaoi:, a girlish fit of the 
sulks, a momentary cloud which would disappear in a 
day or two,— l^ut he thought of the future, and„ ag. 
usual, thought of it with ])leasute. After all, he saw 
no obstacle to hii ha])py life resundgg its course. At 
X^tain hrmrs everything seems ini])n.ssible, at others, 
e\^rything tjipears easy. Jean Valj/'aA was in one of 
Ihose good hours. TheyAisually folbnv the bad hours, 
as Ma^’ follows nigh|, ty virtue of that‘'law of succes- 
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sion ,anfi^coi.f.rri,‘;t which is ilio very basis of ilaturp, 

and \vl»ich .sm^eiiicial minds cn^l anUtliesi^, I^i this 

peaceful street where lu; liad sought slw.lter, Jean Val- 

jean shook himself free of all that had tiouided him fo^f 

sfune time nast. The very fa' .. that he 1’; I s' zn so mrch 

*■ . • . * * 
darkness made him he^in to see'a litt j hi -ky. To 

have left the lti*e riemetwiti "it any complication or 

incident,was a g(*)od step gained, i’erliaps it would be 

wise to leave the country, wert* it c-uly for a few mo.dhs. 

and go to London. Well, th(*y'would go. V'!iat di i Ik. 

care wliether he wme in England or France, provided 

that he had Cose.tte liy hi.= side ? C’osette was his nation. 

Co.sette sutheed for his happiness. The idea that he, 

pc‘r]^{rps, .did i!ot suihee for (’osette’s happiness--that 

idea which had formerly been the c:iuse. of his fever and 

sleeplessnes.-s — did not even present it.sidf to his mind. 

He wa,p in a stale of collapse from all his past sorrow,-, 

and he was in the liey-day of optimism. Cosette, beij’g 

by his side, seemed to be his, — an o^itical illusion w^'ich 

ever,^}ody has expiuienccd. lie arniuged in his mind. 

and with all possible facility, his deiiarture for Englaml 

with (Jo. ette; and he saw his felicity reconstructed, no 

matter where, in th<i perspectives of his revery. 

As he walked slowly up and down, hi.s eye suddenly 

, fell on something strange. , 

He saw„ in the inclined mirror facing him over the 

s.idcimard, and di.stinAly read, these lii.es: — 

Juno 4. 

i 

]\Tv WRLL'UELOVKr), —Alits ! my fatlu r insists on our 
Pfoing away ut onco Wo simll be tlii.'i evening at Xo, 7 
Jiug I’Ho) line AriinS. Within a week we sliall bo in 

England, ^ Cuset” e.*' 

• ^ 

, Jean Valjeaii st pped witji nggard gaze. 

Rosette, on arriving, had laid her blottiiig-book (^11 ihe 
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i(luboKrd faciii.u; tbe iiyrror, and, immerse^ in Jkv jiain- 
ful liiid for^f itton it and bdl it there, •A^itlmut 

even i^oticin^if t^uit she liad left it ^ipen at the. very pa^^e 
lyi which she had dried the fe.w lines which slie lu. l 
wnitten iwitl intrijsted U) the yonn^ • werkman passing; 
aleiii^ thi! Vlviie Plumet?'. Th(‘ \\*i-itin^ had been cuY)ied 
efl' oil the blotting-jia^er, and tlie uii^Tor rertected the, 
writin^f. * ' * 

The, result was what is called in gecanetry a svrn- 
inetric iinag('; se»that the writing, revau’sed oin the lilot- 
tiiig-paper, was straight in the niirrur, and ]»resent ‘d its 
natural apjiearance, and Jean Valjean ha.d before his eyes 
the letter written on the previous evening by (Josette to 
Marius. ‘ 

It was simple and crushing. ^ 

Jean*\’^aljean went to the mirror. He read the lines 
again, but he did not believe in them. 'Tiu*y prydueed 
on him the eil'eet of a])pearing in a Hash of ligiitning. 
It ”/as a hallucination; it was impossible; it, could 
iKJL be. 

% 

(Gradually his y»erce])tions became more precise. He 
looked at Cosette’s blotting book, and a sens*-* of the 
reality returned to him. He took u]i tlici liloUing-ltook, 
and said: “ It comes from that.” He f(‘verishly exam¬ 
ined t,lie lines im])rinted on the blotting-pa]>er; but as 
tlie.y ran backward, he could see no meaning in the 
strange scrawl. Then he said to himsidf; “ Wliy, it 
means nothing; there is notliing writte.n here,.” And 
lie drew a long breath witli inex^iressihle relit‘f.^ Win") 
lias not felt such wild delight in ^horrible moments? 
Tl’« soul docs not surrender to des}>*ir till it has ex- 
4i/usted every illusfon. ^ . * ’ 

'lie held tlie blotter in^his hand ai^l gained at it, atu.- 
])idly hapjiy, almost ready to laugh at the hallucination 
of vvliich he had batn the dupe. All at once his eyes 
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Hgain f<‘ll o»i tlib mirror, he again saw the yisioii. 
The feY lines Siood out with iue'A)ral)lc clearness.^ Tliis 
time it v^as no mirage. It was pal^jujile; it was the 
’■•’riting turned straight in the mirror, lie understood. 
The recurrence of^a vision is .ealit'''. * 

Jean Valjean tolteTe*i, let liie i lott *g-i» slip from 
his grasf), ami sank inu) tlie old easy-ehair heside the 
sidehoard, with* hanging liead .nid glassy, wandering 
eyes. He said to hiniseif that t was clear, that the 
light of the world was eclipsed forever, and ‘hat C jsci e 
had written tliat to somchodv. Tlieu lie heard his soul, 
wliich had again hecome terrilde, utter a hoarse roar in 

o ^ 

tlie darkness. Just attempt to take from tlie lion tlie 
doolie lias indiis cage! 

strifnge and sad to say, at that moment IMarins had 
not yet received C'o'^ette’s letter; accident had trcacli- 

tf * 

erousdy carrie i it to Jean Valjean before deliveiing i; to 
Marius. 

Up <^0 that day, Jean Valjean had never been con- 
fpc'lfcd by trial. He had been subjected to frightful 
proofs; not a blow of evil fortune Inul been s])a]ed him. 
The fe ocitv of fate, armed witli all vindictiveness and 
Social scorn, liad taken him for its prey and had set upon 
him. He'had aecepled, when it was nece.ssary, every 
extremity. He Iiad sacriliced his inviolability as a re¬ 
formed man, bad given up his yiunty, risked his ’'ead, 
lo-^'t everythiiig, s’ liered everything, and he had re¬ 
mained disinterest d and stoie d to such an extent that 
•at;times lu; seemed to he oblivious of sidf, like a martyr. 
His cbnsc.ieiice, hardened to all possildc assaults of ad¬ 
versity, mifr't‘ s*’em (piite iinpregnai,ble. Any one who 
n*ow’ gazed into his lieart would he compelled to aciiut 
Unit it w^eakem Ijat that nonr 

In truth, "f aH the torh i^s he had undergone in tl e 
course of tliis long trial to whicn fate had subjected him, 
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this was* the most fearful. Never harl .such a vice jheld 
him bj^fore.. He felc lh(‘ mysteriou.s sCirriii" ofi,all his 
latent sensihilities. Ho felt the thrill of the,unknown 
eliorJ. Alas! the sux'ri'ine trial, we may say, the soh* 
tnal, is thejoss yf the. being whom wo love. 

I’oor ohf, ^.7,'an Valje.iKi as.'^uretWyMul not love Cn.sette 
otherwise uian as a fatlier, hut, as we h.ave. already re¬ 
marked, till' very wido,whood of his life had introduced 
all til*: forms of love into his paternity. He loved (!o- 
.sette as hi.1 daughter, h'lved her as his mother, and 
loved her as his .sister; and, as he had never had eitlier 
a sweetheart or a wife, as Natur". is a creditor who ac¬ 
cepts no ]irotest, that feeling, too, the mo..t clinging 
of all, was mingled with the others, vague, ^unorant, 
pure with the purity of blindness, unconscious, hcaVeiAy, 
angf^iCjtind divine,— less like a feeling than an instinct, 
leS^ like an imstinct than an attraction, tnij.i'rcep^ible, 
invisilile, but real; and love, ])ro])erly so called, was 
in his enormous tenderness for Cosette, like the vein of 
gold in the mountain, hidden and virgin. 

Our readers must recall for a moment this state of the 
higirt, to wliieh we liave already refeni'd. No n«irriage 
was iiossilde lietween them,—not evi'u tliat of souls; 
ami yet it is certain that tln.'ir destinies were wedded. 
Except Cosette, — tliat is to say, exce^it a child,—• 
,T<;anP f.-iij can, dui'ing his whole life, had neycr lovcil 
anything. 'J'hoso. ]»o.ssions and l#ves wliich succeed 
eacli o^ior had not jmiduced in him tho.se successive 
stages of green, light green, or dark green, which may 
he st'i.'ii on leaves that survive, the winti'r, and in men 
^who pass tlieir tiftiVtli year. In line, rs we liavo more 
thaa oueu urged, nll^tliis inward fusion, all this v. liolc, 
wln^se resulta«t was a lofty virtue, endii'l ^>y making Jgan 
Valjeau a father to CosetA,— a strange father, forged 
out of ^iio grandsire, tjie sou, the brother, and the* hu§- 
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tand whifih exihiod in Jean Val’ean; a father itj whom 
there yas evt ir.< tuother; afatlie*' who lovnl Cosclte and 
adored li,or, and to wlioin this child was light,^ home, 
i'amily, coiiUtry, and parudije. 

Jleiice, when he saw tha* this was cl ‘arlv the end,*— 
that she was es(':ip>n;| ironi hi^s;, si 'piii'* 't';.rouirh his 
lingers, eoncealMig hersali fr"u him, like a" cdond, like 
water; when he had hefore his ' vis this crushing j)ro()f; 

“ Another is the ohject ol her he c, another is the wish 

of her life! she has a lover, 1 am oulv her fathe! T no 

’ ^ 1 / 

lotiimr exist;” wl m lie (lould no longer iiouht; when 

he said to himself, “ Slie. is leaving me! ” —the sorrow he 

• ‘ 

cxperienc(,,l far exceeded the hounds of possihility. To 
ha\ie done all that he had done to attain this, and to 
be nothing,— then, as we have just stated, a ijuiver 
of revolt ran from head to fiiot. He felt, ev m t.< the 
roots of nis i.air, the immense ro-awak<-ning of ser-sh- 
ness, and the “ Kgo” yelled in the depths of the man’s 
soul. 

1 here are such things as mental landslides. The 

penetration of a des])erate certainty into a man is n-'t 

eflect'd w'ithout removing and destroying certain ]n'o- 

found elements which are at tinu's the very man him- 

.self. (Irief, when it attains that pitch, is a fiantic 

flight of all the forces of the conscienci*. Such c.risi's 

'*lare fatal. Few among ns eimyge from them .sTiF our- 

seWes and fiiiii in -nr duty. When the limit of '-ndur- 

« 

ance is exceeded, the sternest virtue is disiamcerb'd. 
Jean Valje.an to<'k u]» the bloUing-hook and convinced 
himself afresh. Jle herit, as if petriued, and with star-* 
irig eyes, o’c; ,the undeniahle liiiej; and such a cloud 
hrds^i within him that it seemcHl as if his whole,soul 
were crumhlii.^ aw’ay. 

He exanunci' this revel iion, through the exaggefa¬ 
ctious of revery, with an apptrvut and startling calm- 
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ness; fgi* it is a fearful thing when a maa’s calrupess 
attains^ the coldness of la statue, • 

He raeasiired the friglitful step which his destiny had 
taken without any sus])icio''n on his part. He recalled 
lifts fears of^the ^pa.st suiuhier, so foolishly dissij)ated; 
he recogui5!W„the pleeipiee, — it waJ; still the same; hut 
,lean Valjeim w'as no longer on the hrvik; he was at 
the bolttim. 

^ « 

The^extraordinary and crushing part of it,was, that he 
had fallen without perceiving it. Tlie rvhole light of 
his life had lied while he still fancied he saw the ?\ni. 
His iu-stiuct was unhesitating, ile put t(»gether certain 
circumstances, certain dates, certain hlushc!', and cer¬ 
tain pallors of Cosette, and he said to himself: “ It 
is he !’* 

Tli« divination of despair is a sort of mysterious how 
which never misses its mark. Its lirst shaft s^'iick 
Alariu.s. He did not know tlie name, but he instantly 
found the man. He distinctly perceived, iiUjthe dejiths 
of the implacable evocation of memory, the unknown 
prowler of the Luxemhourg, that villanou.s seeker after 
love alfairs, that romantic idler, that fo(d, thatcowerd,— 
for it is cowardly to make eyes at girls who have beside 
them a father who loves them. 

Feeling quite certiiin that this young man was at the 
hottoiti bf tlie situation,,and that all this trouble canie* 
from him, Jean Valjtian, the regenerated man, the man 
who had toiled sf* heavily over his soul, the man who 
had mafic so many elforts to resolve all life, all miserj;,, 
•and all niisfortuMe*iiito love, looked' into his own Keurt, 
and there beheld a, s^ioctre, — Hate. 

* G^at griefs exliaust. They discourage ns with Ufe* 
<nan into, whom \hoy enter fe*els j^oiiiething taken 
frJm h im. In youth, theii;^vi.sit i.s sad ; later on, it is 
oinirmis. Alj^sl whenf tile blood is hut ; w^iien the liair 
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is black; when ibc head V’ crcfit on tlic hodj^^ike the 
flame th.' VuTidle; wlien th(i web of destinj is yet 
unrolled; when the lieart, full oi yearning love, still has 
throbs whii’h may be given back to it; when a .nan has 
time to recover from the w and; wIko' all women, afid 
all smiles, and all'the future,,and :lit vhffle horizon 
lie before him ; when tlifc vig-'ur of life is cdn)i»lete,'—if 
despair be a fri»glitFul tiling un ler .such ciicuiu.stauce.s, 
what is it in old ajre, when the ar.s are hastenimj on, 

D ' V 

growing ever more and more ])Hllid, titw'a'd tha v.-i- 
light hour when the stars of the tomb begin to shine 
forth ? 

While be mused, Tou-ssaint entered. He rose and 
askf d her: — 

*“ llo YOU know whereabouts it is ? ” 

«/ 

Toussaint, in her amazement, could only ans ver — 

“ I beg yoi.r pardon, sir. ” 

J^ari Valjean eontium*d ; — 

" Did yon not .say just now that they were fighting? ’ 

‘'•Uh, yes, sir,” replied Toussaint. “Over at St. 
Merry. ” 

Son-e mechanical movernent.s come to us, witlioiit our 

cognizance, from our deepest thoughts. It was doubtless 

under the imjuilse of a movement of this nature, of 

which he was scarcely conscious, that Jean Valjean live 

minutes later found himself iu^he street. 

* 

He was bareheaded; lie sat on the stone post before 
his house. He .se« nied to be listening. 

^ Night had set in. 
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H ow long did*he remain there ? What was the ebb 
and How of this tragic niedituLion ? Did'lie drfiw 
himself up? Did he remain bowed d(*vvu ?, Had he 
been l)ent till he was broken ? Could he rjse again ^aiid 
regain his footing upon sometliing solid in hie cefu- 
sci(;ime?^ Probably he could not have said himsell 
'l^'he street was deserted. A few anxious.'iitizens, hur¬ 
riedly returning home, scarcely noticed him. Ever}* man 
for himself is the rule in times of peril. * The lamp¬ 
lighter came as usiial to light the lamj) which 'St^oou 
exactly opposite the door (d No. 7, and wbnt away. 
Jean Valjean would not have ai)]H!ared like a,living 
ma"\i to any one who might have examined hiiii in this 
gloom. He sat on his ytost mocionh;ss, like a statue of 
ice. Tliere is congijlation in despair. The alarm-boll 
and vague; stormy noises were heard. In the midst of 
all tfiese convulsic.ns of* the bell blt^ided with The riot* 
the clock of St. Paul struck eleven, .sohuunly, and with¬ 
out hasCe; for the tocsin is man, the hour is God. The 
passing of the hoiw j>roduced no eir^ct on Jean Valjean ; 
he did not stir. AJinost immediatel} after, however, a 
soidden explosion broke out in the direction of the Mar- 
followed by a Second even Inorejt xViolunt ; it was 
j'robably that atta(;k on thef barricade in the Hue de la 
Chauyrerie which we h^ivt just seen repulsed by Mai'ius. 
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AtJ};js double discharge,*Vliofrj fury seemed l^jcreased 
l>y th( 4 stupor ■.'>£ the night, Jean #Valjean shuddered. He 
rose, tur,jied iu the direction -u'hence ^the Sound came, 
then fell nach on the posu, crossed his anus,'and his 
head slowly sanlvagnin or nis hii ast. ' 

He resuiued iiis (ffirk <li^ogui* wiu i hinvf^’. 

All at once, phe raised lii: ,:ves. There was some one 
in the street. • He ’'eerd fo-f teps close to hinij ho 
looked, andj by tiie light of tue lamp, he saw pclc, 
young, radiant face in the directiun of th stri-et which 
ririiii past the Archives. It was (Javroche, who haJ just 
reached the Itue de THoiniue ArunS. 

Gavroche was looking uj) in the. air, and ax»pearod to 
be «eekjng something, lie saw Jean Valjcan distinctly, 
but paid no rtiention to hie . 

Gavroehe, aftc’- looking nj) in the air, looked down on 
the ground. He stootl on li]>tiu', and fell the dix'rs 'and 
gruuiid-lloor wiiulows ; they were all .shut, bolted, 'oid 
havr'id. .After examining the fronts of several houses 
I'.'.frieaded in this way, the hoy shrugged his shoulders, 
and then look himself to task as follows : “ J>v gully! ” 
Th- n he looked uj'*in the air again. 

Jean Valjean, who a nionieiit previous, iu his present 
state of mind, would mdllier have spoken to nor an¬ 
swered any one, felt an irresistible impulse to address 
'this la<\, • 

Little follow,** he said, “what is the matter with 
yon ?” ^ 

• The matter is that 1 ’m liungry,” answered Gavroche, 
bluntly. Ami be auded : “ Idttle fellow yourself! ” 

. Jean Vnljear Telt in bis waisteo.;t-}ioi ket, and pulled 
nul a five-franc piec'e. Jhit Gavroche, who was a s al d£ 
W'agtail, and Vapidly ])assi‘<' from one gesture to anatfier, 
had just pickci’i up a stone..* He had caught sight of the 
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“ HuJlb! ” said lie ; %ynu 'have still got liglitfj hfre. 
That 'sjagaiiist the iegn*?atious, my friend* Tliatiis dis¬ 
orderly conduct. ^ Smash that fur m^. ” And lie throw 
the stoiRi at the lamp. , 

*Tlie brokeji glass fell with such a. clatter that the 
citizens hi(,hng behind, thei’^ onPtains in the opposite 
house cried ^ “ It is as hnl r,s ’W .)! ” , 

The lamp llickenal violently and went out. Tlie street 
beeam^i suddenl}’’ dark. i 

“That’s it, old street, ” said (Javrochc, “ lait on vour 

I it/ 

night-cap.” Then, turning to Jean Valjean, lie sjtid; 
“ What do you call that gigantic monument which 
you have there at the end of the street T It’s the Ar¬ 
chives, isn’t it? Let’s pull down some irf those great 
brutes of columns and make a tidy barricade out of 
thenij'” * 

J«,an Valjean moved closer to CJavroche. 

“ poor creature,” he said in a low voice, sjieaking to 
himself, “ he is hungry.” And he placed tiie live-franc 
j»h!ce in his hand. ' * 

(Javroche looked u]) at him, amaze.d at the size of this 
doujde sou. He gazed at it in the darkness, .u»l the 
whiteness of the Idg sou daz/.hul him. Hi- was ai-.- 
ipiainted with fivo-frane pieces hy he.nrsav. 'J'heir re]»u- 
tation was agreeable to him. He was delighted to see 
one S(j closely. He said : “ Let us contemplate the tiger. 

He looked at it for some moimnits •n ecstasy. Then,* 
turning to Jean Valjean, he held (»nt tln^ coin to him, 
and sahf majestie.ally :— , 

* “ (htizeu, I ])r(!f<^ hniaking lantertls. Take back your 

feroci')u.s animal. I;am not to he corrnpl(.ed. . It has live 
claws ; hut it shn’n’t scratch me. ” ’ - 

^^fuve you a mother ? ” asked Jean Vjld^ban. 
ftavroche reyilied :— J 
“ j\iore than, you havet mayhe. ” . 
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rotiirnccl Jea^) "yalie^, “ keep that raoney for 
your motlu-x-r'■ ' , 

(hivro^he was tcmched. Moreover, he had .just*Tioti('ed 
■that tlie luan who'Was addit'-ssino hiirt had uo hat, aud 
tills inspired hin^ with ro .ddeu?e. 

“ Keaily ! ” said lie. , “ 1'iu*n it ir .iul to J<>ep me irom 
breaking the Ipuqis ?” * ^ * 

" Break as many as you IH: . 

“ You are a fine fellow,” sfn- Gavroehe. And he put 
the five-franc jiiece into one of his pocket:- Tli n, './ith 
increasing confidence, he added: “ 1J6 you belong in this 
street ? 

“ Yes ; ” 

C.'an you •point me out No 7 ? * 

“ Wfiat il'' vou want at No. 7 ? ” 


Here, the lad sto])ped, for he feared that he had said 
too much. He energetically jilunged his nails into his 
hair, and coiuined himself to answering : — 

“Ah, there it is!” 

hVn idea flashed across Jean Valjean’s mind. Agony 
has these insights. He said to the boy ; — 

“ "^have you brought me the letter which T am ex¬ 
pecting ? ” 

“ You ? ” said Gavroehe; “ you ain’t a woman. ” 

" The hitter is for Mile. Co.sette, is it not ? ” 

•' “ Cosettc ? ” grumbled Gavroehe; “yes, I think that 

is the ridiculou’- name. ” 

“ Well,” contiaiuMl Jean Valjean, “ you are to deliver 
.the letter to me. Give it here.” 

‘"In that case, you must be aware that I am sent from 
the barriciido i ’• 

* Of course,” said Jean Valjean.’ 

Gavroehe hj^nist his hand into'another of his pockets, 
and produced a siiuare h . led letter, l^eu he gave the 
military salute. 


4 
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“ Kespfct for the desvatcli? ■’ he said ; ' it comes from 
the provisional governniont.” 

“ Giv^ it t.o me,” said J'ean Valjoan. 

Gavroche held the paper Idgh al>ove his head. 

“You must not imagine that it is a love-letter. It is 
for K, woma’ti hut it is for the pcoj'le. \/e men fight, 
and we resptltet’the fair sex. we arc not like people in 
the world of fashion, wiiero lions^ send chickens® to 
camels.” ® 

“ Give it to me.” 

h 

“After allj’ continued Gavroche, “you look like an 
honest man.” 

“ Make haste.” 

“Catch hold!” And he handed the paper to Jean 
Valjean “ Make ha.«;te, IVIonsieur Chose,^ since Mairi- 
selle Chosetto is waiting.” 

Gavroche felt pleased at having made thiiji)un. Jean 
Valjoan added : — * 

‘•'Is the answer to he taken to St. Merry ?” . 

“Tlifet would make,” exclaimed Gavroche, "onti -of 
those dishes vulgarly called a ‘perfect miiss’ of*it. The 
letter comes from the harricade in the line de la CTian- 
vrerie, and I am going hack there. Good-night, citizen.” 

This said, Gavroclie went oh; or, to speak more cor¬ 
rectly, resume<l his hird-like llight to the s]»ot whence 
he had escaped. He plunged hack hito the dark ness, as 
if he tnade a hole in it, wftb the rigid Tai)idity of a x^ro- 
jectile. The line de rHomme Armd hecaine once again 
silent at»')i solitary. In a twinkling that strange lad, 
jvho had something, sliadowy and drsamlike about him, 
buried himself in tlje gloom of those-* rows of black 
hr'usef^ and was lost *like smoke in the t^ark; and oko 
inigiii have fancied that he was dispe^r,4d, had van- 

* Dandies of 1840. * Loye-letters. ^ 

• Loose women. * Mr. ThiuKuiabob. 
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ishcfl^^had^not; n few miiintesijiftur his disappearance, 
a trei^Sndi,5’flatter ot hn^ken,glass, and the splendid 
crash of^a lamp shattered on ;i?he pavcme/it, suddenly 
re-awakciu?d- the in’dignaiit* citizens. It was (iavruche 
passing along thq Itud de r’..aunj«. 



. ,CHAFTER III ■ - 

, 

WHILE COSETTE TOUSSAIXT AEE ASLEEP. 

"I 

J EA^y VzVLJEAN re-entered the house With Marius’s 
letter. 

He groped his way upstairs, plea-'.ed with the darK- 
ness, like an owl that grasps its l)r(^y, geiulj" opened and 
closed liis door, listeiuid whether lie could hear any 
sound,,convinced liimself that Cosette and Toarsaint 
were, to all appearai»(‘es, asleep, and jdunged tlr.ee or 
four niatelies into the f’uinade lighting-hot*le before he 
confd procure a spark, his liand tr(Mnhle<l s(‘ inucli. V.^hat 
he had just done savoured of robbery. At last hks candle 
was lit. He set his elbow’s on the table, opened the 
letter, and read. 

In violent emotions, men do not read : they hurl dow’n, 
so to speak, the papier they hold, clutch it like a vic¬ 
tim, crurnyde it, bury in it the nails of their fury or 
delight; they hasten to the end, they dash at the begin¬ 
ning; attention is at fever heat; it '..eizes on t*^ 3 essen¬ 
tial facts; it fastens on a single, yioint, and UjI the rest 
di.-sapyipars. In the note from Marius to Cosette, Jean 
Valjean^s'.iw only these words ; — 

** I die. When yf5u read this, my soul will be near you.*' 

. In die presence of this line he felt a horrible sense of 
hevilderment. He reilrained for a moment as if cruslied 
l>y jlie change of emotion wlii'di took ydaeft in him. He 
gazed at Marius’s letter w:tn a sort of drunken amaze- 
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m^Tj^j^he li,j,d^l7efaro liis thjlt splendour,—.the death 
of a Imtod })cirvg. » ^ 

He utOiivd a frJi'hlful erv of^inward joy.. So all was 
over. The* c:it;isiro})hu had come more <pnckly than he 
could h;>Ye dared hope. 'J'Ijc being that eueunihered 
his destiny was alwu^ i a •’isiij)})ear. , >I(‘ ‘.vekst of hh own 
aceord, freely jiind willinglv. \ViJiuiit''iiis doing auy- 

thiug in the matter, through '\o»faiilt. of liis, “ tliat Juan” 
was al)Out t » die. Perhaps ho'tvas already dcaii. He.re 
his fever made its ealeulathms: “No, he is not vet 
ceil'd. ” 'i'lie. h-tii-r was evidently v*ritti*u to hi' read hy 
(.N>si‘ltc on tlip, following moiniug. Hinee the two volleys 
heard fieiweeii eleven o'eloc lv and midnight, nothing had 
<x*eurt^ed. No serious attack on the barricade w’ouhl he 
inadg till daybreak; hut iio matter, from the moment 
wlien ‘ that njan ’ took a hand in this war. He w,.s lost, 
he wjis caught in the cog-wheels. Jean Viilj(*aii felt*him- 
sclf set free, lie would ouee men* liml hiin.self alone 
\yt'i Co^'t.te. All rivalry ceased; the future began 
again, rile need only k(‘.e]» the note iii his j)oeket. 
Cosette would never know wlnit Innl become, of ‘ that 
T have oiity to let things take their course. 


iiniu. 


Tliat luiui cannot esca])e. If he is not dead yet, it is 
certain that he will die. Wind. ha]>i)inc.ss! ” 

All this said iiieiitally, he heiiame gloomy. 

Thei' *he went ifow u and aroused the porter. • • 

About" an hour latei*, Jean Valjeau left the house in 
tlto uniform of a National (luard, and armed. The ])orter 
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CHAPTER IV. 

gavrociie’s excess of zeal. ' 

M eantime, an adventure had happened tO Gav- 
roche. After conscientiously stoning the lamp 
in the Rue du Chaume, he (uitercid the Rue des Vieilles- 
Haudriektos; and, not seeing “ even a cat ” thel'Ci he 
though^- it^n excellent opportunity to strike up a bOng 
at tliii full pitch of his lungs. His iuarcl\, far from 
being retarded by his singing, became accelerated. Ho 
sowed broadcast along the .sleei)ing or terrilkid houses 
the following incendiary couplets:— ‘ 


“ Ij.'rdlings gossip in the hedgerow: 

They say that Atala last night 
With a Kussiaii maid took flight. 

When; pretty maidens go, 

Lou la. 

You idly chatter^ fV»arost Piorrot, i , 
For yesler-eve iny iiei'^Iihour Jauo 
lulled me with a trip ou licr window^poi 
Where pretty maidens go, 

L|n«la. 

' Oh, uavighty ftirla arc nice to know; 

How (Irnnk Sir<f)rrj!a would he^ * t 
With tSicir jioison whic.h bewitches me,’ 
Where pi;otty inaid*Mi3 go, 

Lou lu. ^ ■ 
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i'^love I love its fellings ^t, 01 

^love Agnes and 1 love Muria;f 
Lucy was burned in setting uie rm fire- 
*\^hcre ])relfc5' maideJ'3%o, , 

Lou la* 

• • 

• <* ^ 

*■* Once wjjhen the inanlles, ■'"having to andJTro* 

Of Suii£Ui*au<l (»f Lc'^ila/I M belndd * ^ * 

My scud scT»iglit sludUtr in mch silkeu fold- 
• Where ]>ret1.y luyidtuis go, • 

Lem la. • 


I 


Love, when, in the shadow where yqji glow^ 

Vott M'rc'4^the u"th rusc*>'. Lola’s head, 

I *d lose yiv soul for that, I said. 

^^hcre ])ridty luaidtam go, 

Lon la. 

f 

• I 

Blanche at the glass doth deck herself from Lop to ttac! 
Alas ! 1 lust luy heart one sumiy day ; * 

’Twas Idanchc that captured it, astray. 

Whfire ]>rctty maidens go, 

Loii la. 

i 

At flight, the, stars I Stella show, 

I'^rom routs and dances on our homeward w’ay; . 

, ' Behold my fair^^’ to thc^m I say. 

Whei'c i>retty maidens go, 

Lou la.*’ 


Gavroche, as.?i(yt;an", was lavish of his pantomime. 
Gesture Js* the nipinstay of a chorus. His fa«o, "an in- 
exhaustilHc, repflrfory *j>f mashs, hinUe grimaces more con- 
viUsive and more fantastic tlian the inouthirigs of a torn 
sheet in,a stiff hreezo. ITnlnckily, as he jlone an^ 
ii> the*dark, tli^s was neither see« Inor visihhf Muclt 
i^ealth is wasllbd in this way. * ■ 

•Snddeifly stopped short. 

• “ We‘ must.interfu])t th<5'roma1\ce, ” sajd ho. 

His eatdiko eye had jiWit diftinguishod 'iiiside^a gate- 
what ^ called in pamfriii^, a harmony,—-^hat is to 


• * 

I 
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say, a being and a thin Tao thing was a bar J-cc-rt, 
tlui hein^g an Aiivorgnat .deopiug in.sido it. 

The sliaftfi of the cai u n '.tud upoi' the pavement, and 
the Auvergnat’s lit':id rested on tlie tail of the cart. His 
body was enrled upon this .nedined pldne, and his feet 
touched the ground. 

(Javn^clie, witli his expe-imico of th(' things of this 
world, recognized a dru.dven man. It was some street- 
corner yiorter who had diunk too much and ,*ms sleeping 
too nmch. 

“ Suc-h is the use,” thought (Javroche, “ to wliicli suhf- 
mer nights may he term'd. Tlie Auvergna* sleeps in liis 
cart. I take the cart for the republic, ami leave the 
Auvergnat for tlio monarchv. ” * , 

His mind had just been illumined by tliis ttasJi of 
light; — 

Of, » 

“ Tliat cart would he famous for our harrmadel * 

The Auvergnat snored. 

Gavroclie gently pulled the cart from heliind, and the 
Auvergnat from before,— that is to say, by li,e feet,— 
and in ani/.’her miiiuti.- tlie impcirturbable porter was lying 
Hat on the pavement. 

The cart was emj)ty. 

Gavroche, constantly acciistornod to facing unexpected 
events, had always evetytliing ahou'^ h'im. He felt in 
one of‘hift poche.ts and yiulled out a .sci »p of yjajun and a 
bit of red pencil, prigged from sutr’" cai'peiiter.' 

He wrote:— , 

f 


For|t]je French Tvcpuldic, 
r Jlecuived thi.s cart. 


GAVuocnic. 


Tl'.is done, hi 2 put the yinyier in ttio stmring porter’.s 
velvet waistcoat-iiocket, pidzed the 1 1 and-cart .vdth both 
tiauds, ard started oif iii tlie direction of t^e Markets^ 
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The sergeant 


pnsiliiag tne^c^rt^heloro lUm at^a gallop^, witl* glorious 
and triumphal' n]m)ar. I * ^ a 

• This W 9 ,s dangerous. The,rc was a guard.post at the 
royal printfiig-oira'c. Gavmdie dhVjiOt tliink*of this. 
This post WPS hV'ld,l<5’ suU^rha;^ National Guards. ^ 
certain sens^^of alarip h'v^rn to a^n^e th» sqnad,*and 
heads wefr^ from camy-heds. ^JJwTTlamps broken, 

onfi directly af^ the other, th^ loud singing, were a 
gooil defil f(«r such cowardly str#t'.ts, whiclv like to go to 
bed at sunset, and wliicli put tlie extinguisher on their 
ctftidle.s* at so early aii hour. For* an hoftr j)ast, the 
gutter-snijte lyid l)eoM making as imuch noise in this 
peaceful district as a ily in a bottle. ~ 

Kstepcfl and waited, lie was a prudent man. 

Tli^) wild rattle of the truck filled u^ the measure of 
possible jiatience, and determined the sergeant* o attempt 
a reconnoitre^jiunt. * 

“ There ijiust be a whole band of them,” he said, “ so 
Icl^us advance gently. ” 

It wastclear that the hydra of anarchy had emerged 
■from its hox, and was ])laYiug the deuce in tly' liuarter. 
Tlfe sergeant ventiflonl out of the guard-ln?ufe on tiptoe. 
All at oiux', Giivroehe, pushing his truck, found nim- 
self, ju.st as he wa.s turning out o^lie Rue des Vieilles- 
^andriette.s, llivr.. face witli V uniform, a shako, a 
top-}iiKA,,and a n^skot. 

For tho^'comWfcit^flfc^c stopped short. 

^Hu’llo^ s^jid he, ‘ it’| l1u-. Good-day, Public Order. ’ 
Gavroi^rto J»»surpTises wc7e .short "and rapidly tllawed. 

/ WlV-'To ariy^'U ^foing^ .scamp*? ”*<tied the sergeant. 

" Citizen,” said GavrocMe, “ T krfvl not yet calNd you 
‘ tlradesmali. ’/,V\liy do you insult G ” 

• “ Where aiwyou J^oing, 4??on|i(ftel'? ” 

“ Sir, ” •qwutimiod Gavr*ch(',i“ you may have heon a 
,mah of sens4 yesterday, lmt*)ajTi must have seisin your 
/esignfitiu? tliB moruini^ ” 
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“ I ask you where yo i are joing, villain ? ' 

Gavroche answered : - - 

“ You speak prettily. Really, no one would fa-.cy you 
that age You ou"ht ta s(‘li every hair of your head at 
one liundT’ed francs apiece.? That would bring you in 

five nundrc'^'- franjf 4 , ” 

• « 

“ Where aic j or g jiug ? Where are you o-ir^ ? Where 
are you going, ruihaii ? ” 

• Gavroche retorted: — 

“ Thuse are ugly worols. ' The next time they give you 
the breast, they must wipe 3mur mcnith better, ” 

The sergeant levelled his 1)03’’ouet. 

“ Will you tell me where you are going, or not, 
wretch ? ” 

“ General, ” said Gavroehe, “ I am going to fetch the 
docto." for my wife, wlio is tak(;n in labour, ” 

“ To arms!” shoub'd the sergeant. 

It is the master-stroke of powerful minds to save tnem- 
solves hv the very means wduch ruined them. Gavroehe 
measured the wliole situation at a glance, i’ was the 
cart thru, had compromised him; tlie cart must now 
protect hill.. 

Just as the sergeant was {d»out to rush on Gavroehe, 
the cart, converted iu;o a prf)jectilG and launched at full 
speed, rolled upon hni furioflsly: a’^d the sergeant, 
struck full in the storrach, tumbled t er bacKW'Td into 
the gutter, while his gnu went ol^* ’' ^ ' air. On hear¬ 
ing their sergeant’s erx', the Guard hurraed forth p^ll- 
mell. The . hot produvied a general Kiind d’' .,11. rgo, after 
which they reloadc< Gieir guns, and began again. 

Thi'- blindman’s- )ui(’ bring ’asted a good quarter of an 
hour, and killed sui ury panes of glass. 

In the mean time. G.nroci.wlio had turned franti¬ 
cally back, stopped five o' six itreols off, and .®at down, 
panting, on the post at the earner of the Eu( des Enfants 
■Rouges and listened. 
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gaspiii£> for . few mini tes, he turned in the 
directii'n wfiere’the musketry wi. i raging, raised his left 
L nd to thp level of his nose, aiid thrust it out thrice, 
slapping th^ back of his head with ^'i^ right hmid,— a 
sovereign .gesture, in which ^'*aris itter-snipes have 
condensed F e .• h iroijj', ^'nd wind eviujiitly elec¬ 
tive, as it huo ..'ready lasted more* thar-haif a century. 
This gayety wm^ i-roubled by ore bitter r.flection. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ 1 ’in splitt’ ig, I ’in bursting, I’m 
running over with joy, I crack my sides, but I've lost 
.vay I sliall be obliged to steer a iound-about 
course. I only hope I shall reach th. barricade in time. ” 
So saying, he ran oh again. As he iau,he asked him¬ 
self : “Oh, by the way, where was I ? ” 

Then he began his song again, which ■ gradually died 
out in the darkness of the streets. This was hiS soug: 

“ But prisuiia still aro left, O ! 

To cl..j) you all in irons I intend 
If p’ blic order does not soou amend. 

Where pretty maidens go, 

Lon la. 

“ To play at skittles who will with me go ? 

The whole old world in ruins sure •vi^ill fall, 

So soon as we shall roll the big t ' and ball. 

Wheretf.pretty maidens go, 

Lon T . 

I 

■ “ 51oOvi old fo ■ your crutcL s Strike a blow, 

fthatlo’ ■'1' ' place 

W*' old o” ^ace. 


low.^ 

gilt that d: jy 
say. . ^ 
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The tnm-out of the Guai 1 wa' liot pritliout result, 
Tlie ca‘"t was capturct! the driii:’''3i] man wa‘" made 
prisoner. Ihc first w.-: put in/lie pouudj the secor I 
was afterward brov -ht befoie court-innrti'}. as an nc- 
complice. The ' hs/iistty of'-inal day in this 
iiisfancG dirpla}\. .... iiideh,'i^^able zoo* ii the dofeije? 
of s(u iety. 

Ctu'^' oche’s adventure, which Irs llirmrcd as a tretdi- 
lion in the Tci^i^de (pinhir, is one of the most terrible 
rcjuiiiiscences of the (ddcrly tradesimm of the j\Ia''ais, 
and is entitled in their memorv : The iiidit u'tacj: on 

V O 

the guard-house of c royal prinliiig-ollice. ” 
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